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DAPHNE  ATHAS: 

incidentally  a  woman 


by  Gail  Benge 

Daphne  Athas  isn’t  a  woman  writer  —  she’s  a  writer  who,  incidentally  is 

woman. 

UNC  creative  writing  instructor  and  writer  in  residence,  Athas  is  the  auth. 
the  novel  Entering  Ephesus  which  won  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award,  the  state  s 
highest  award  for  fiction.  Her  novel,  based  on  life  in  Chapel  Hill  du>i;'.g  the 
Depression,  was  selected  by  Time  magazine  as  one  of  the  10  best  novels  ot  C  . 
“I’ve  always  led  my  life  tabling  any  conflict  that  might  exist  between  writing 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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April  25:  The  first  joint  project  of  AWS  and  the  Chapel  Hill  chapter  of 
NOW  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  room  204  of  the  Union.  The 
meeting  will  feature  a  showing  of  “The  Beginnings  of  a  Long  and 
Real  Revolution,”  a  narrated  documentary.  The  program 
describes  the  feminist  movement  from  its  beginnings  in  1868 
with  the  activities  of  the  suffragetes,  continues  through  the 
winning  of  the  vote  for  women,  and  the  recent  rise  of  a 
consciousness  of  discrimination  of  women  by  society.  It  also 
discusses  NOW’s  accomplishments  in  the  area,  and  concludes 
with  a  statement  on  the  movement's  ultimate  goal:  human 
liberation.  The  project  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
parts  of  Amelia  Bellows,  AWS  president,  and  Miriam  Slifkin, 
NOW  president,  to  interest  undergraduates  in  the  feminist 
movement.  All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend,  whether 
or  not  they  belong  to  AWS  or  NOW.  Members  of  NOW  will  be 
present  to  explain  the  organization  of  NOW  to  interested 
persons. 

April  26:  Lollipop  Power  meets  every  Thursday.  The  groups  puts  out 
non-sexist  children’s  books  advocates  opening  all  interest  areas, 
and  all  types  of  behavior,  to  both  boys  and  girls  —  i.e.,  both  boys 
and  girls  should  be  able  to  play  with  both  dolls  and  tools.  The 
group  is  especially  interested  in  having  women  undergraduates 
join  the  group,  but  welcomes  all  interested  women.  For  more 
information,  call  Lorna  at  942-8254  or  Pat  at  929-3672. 

April  26:  The  second  general  meeting  of  University  Women  for  Affirmative 
Action  (UWAA)  will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Union.  Steering  Committee  members  will  report  on  progress  of 
the  organization  and  the  UWAA  will  form  five  separate  groups 
(graduate  women,  EPA  employes,  SPA  employes,  Faculty,  and 
undergraduate  women)  for  the  purpose  of  determing  priorities  of 
UWAA  through  caucuses. 

April  26:  Meeting  of  people  interested  in  the  N.C.  State  Fair  Peace  Booth 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House.  There  will  be  a  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  booth,  its  appeal  to  N.C.  citizens,  emphasis  on  the 
demonstration  of  craft  skill.  For  more  information,  call  Margaret 
at  942-4933  (Feminist  Newsletter.) 

April  28:  Daybreak  Sports  at  the  Presbyterian  Student  Center  every 
Saturday  morning  from  9  to  10:30  a.m. 

May  6:  Open  meeting  of  Feminist  Newsletter,  Collective.  For 
information,  write  Feminist  Newsletter,  Box  954,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  27514,  or  call  Pat  Faherty,  942-1  883. 

May  6:  A  meeting  of  the  Chapel  Hill  chapter  of  NOW  will  be  held  at  313 
Burlage  Circle  in  Chapel  Hill.  All  interested  women,  students  and 
non-students,  are  invited  to  attend.  For  more  information,  call 
Miriam  Slifkin  at  929-2451. 

A  Women’s  Week  will  be  held  at  UNC  during  late  February  or 
early  March.  People  interested  in  working  with  this  project,  espacially 
resource  people  and  people  with  ideas,  are  asked  to  contact  Marita  Quigley 
at  929-9498.  Everyone  interested  is  invited  to  help. 

Women’s  support  is  urgently  needed  concerning  one  argument 
which  killed  ERA,  i.e.,  the  draft.  Rep.  Matsunga’s  Bill  (HJ  Res.  382)  to 
repeal  the  Selective  Service  Law  will  be  voted  on  between  now  and  the  end 
of  June,  and  needs  your  help.  Also,  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield’s  bill,  similar  to 
Matsunga’s,  needs  help.  Write  your  congresspeople. 

WOMANCRAFT,  located  at  407  W.  Franklin  St.,  No.  2,  above 
Fisher  &  Fisher,  is  open  Monday-Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Saturday 
from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  Sunday  from  1  to  5  p.m. 

Women’s  Assault  Line  —  929-7177.  Switchboard.  Call  WAL  if 
you  have  been  assaulted  or  raped  or  are  scared  and  need  assistance, 
including  medical  help.  If  you  want  to  know  how  to  report  the  assault  or 
want  it  reported  for  you;  if  you  are  going  to  court  and  need  advice  or 
support;  or  if  you  want  someone  to  talk  to,  call  WAL.  The  service  is 
prepared  to  give  needed  information  and  counseling,  both  emergency  and 
long-range. 


MEN:  A  men’s  liberation  group  in  Chapel  Hill  is  willing  to  bi 
contact  and  source  for  other  men  who  are  interested  in  being  in  suet 
group.  For  information,  call  Bob  (967-7634),  Dick  (967-1277),  or  Da' 
(967-4602). 

According  to  the  Feminist  Newsletter,  several  women  would  I! 
to  start  a  feminist  theater  troupe,  such  as  Earth  Onion,  in  Chapel  Hill, 
you  are  interested,  write  the  Feminist  Newsletter,  PO  Box  954,  Cha| 
Hill. 

Interested  in  getting  the  Feminist  Newsletter?  Subscriptions 
$4  for  home  mailing  and  $2.50  for  a  campus  mailing  or  group  distribute 
Group  subscription  means  that  several  women  in  any  sort  of  group  (i 
$2.50  each,  and  that  one  member  picks  up  and  distributes  the  Newsletl 
If  you  get  a  group  subscription,  specify  who  will  pick  up  the  copies.  T 
Newsletter  is  published  about  24  times  a  year.  Send  checks  to  the  Femin 
Newsletter,  PO  Box  954,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514.  Indicate  name,  mail! 
address,  ZIP  code,  phone  number  and  type  of  subscription. 

Any  women’s  organization,  which  is  interested  in  SHE  or  wo; 
like  to  use  the  Calendar  page  of  SHE  to  announce  upcoming  meetir 
activities,  etc.,  next  fall,  is  asked  to  contact  the  AWS  office,  Suite 
Student  Union.  933-2165. 

Campus  jobs  best 

by  Neva  Dennis 

Have  you  ever  wondered  where  you  should  go  to  get  a  jo! 
There  is  a  bulletin  board  outside  the  Student  Aid  office  th: 
might  help  you.  On-campus  and  off-campus  employers 
seek  applicants  through  use  of  this  board  in  the  U.N.. 
Student  Aid  office. 

Most  on-campus  jobs  am  handled  directly  between  tf 
Departments  and  Student  applicants.  These  students  are  payt 
through  Student  Wages.  According  to  Mr.  C.R.  Matheso; 
Assistant  Personnel  Director  for  Staff  Planning,  “As  far  as 
know  there  is  no  department  that  handles  student  jobs,!; 
such.” 

His  department  is  concerned  mainly  with  staff  positions; 
the  departments.  He  did  say,  however,  that  often  a  stude 
will  (eel  that  he  is  qualified  for  a  job  in  a  department,  and  w 
come  to  them.  In  such  a  case  if  no  other  eligible  applica: 
appears,  the  Staff  Planning  group  will  suggest  that  tf; 
depaitment  convert  the  staff  funds  into  student  func 
Otherwise  the  students  go  directly  to  the  departments  for  jot 
Mi.  Matheson  also  said  that  some  of  the  departments  like  tf 
Physical  Plant  and  the  Athletic  Department,  hire  students  i 
summer  jobs. 

According  to  Mr.  Matheson,  the  departments  and  oth 
on-campus  employers  are  not  allowed  to  specify  “for  men”! 

toi  women.  It  is  stressed  that  they  must  be  “equ 
oppoitunity  employers.”  Although  this  is  true  for  on -cam  pi 
jobs  ii  does  not  hold  true  for  those  off-campus.  Lot 
mei chants  lag  behind  the  University  in  offering  lucrative  a|j 
divusc  positions  for  women.  For  this  reason,  on-campus  jh* 
arc  the  best  for  women. 
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Living¬ 
learning 
tensions 
and  fears 


by  Anne  Marie  Riener 
and  Carol  Wilson 

Henderson  College  is  going  co-ed  in 
le  fall.  The  procedure  for  this  event  has 
een  quite  open;  it  has  been  almost 
ntirely  structured  by  the  students 
ivolved.  When  students  in  Henderson 
ecame  interested,  they  began  to  meet  in 
nail  groups  to  develop  ideas  which  they 
len  brought  before  the  Boulton-Gaskin 
ommittee  on  living-learning.  Plans  were 
ell  publicized  through  dorm  meetings 
nd  student  opinion  was  measured 
trough  surveys. 

Something  has  not  been  so  obvious 
lout  the  situation:  the  tensions  and  the 
:ars  on  the  part  of  the  women  and  men 
ivolved. 

Although  the  majority  of  women 
ivolved  favored  some  sort  of  co-ed 
7ing,  many  felt  threatened  because  they 
■It  they  would  be  losing  their  own 
)oms.  Their  rooms,  their  hall,  their 
iends,  their  dorm  and  their  Residence 
ollege  meant  security  to  them.  No  other 
ace  on  campus  could  duplicate  their 
tuation.  As  one  resident  put  it,  “I  like 
lings  the  way  they  are  —  we’ve  got  a 
)od  residence  college  now  —  I  don’t  like 
see  things  changing.” 

Change  was  the  major  hang-up  of 
lose  against  the  idea  of  co-ed  dorms  in 
enderson.  Women  were  afraid  of  the 
intinual  presence  of  men  in  their  dorm. 

still  want  to  be  able  to  go  down  the 
ill  in  my  bathrobe  and  curlers,”  said  one 
rst  floor  Connor  resident. 

There  were  fears  among  many  that 
)-ed  living  would  mean  twenty-four 
)ur  visitation.  ”1  don’t  want  my 
lommate’s  boyfriend  bringing  his 
itcase  and  moving  in  with  us,”  one 
urth-floor  girl  said.  “I’ve  seen  that 
ippen  in  South  campus  co-ed  dorms.” 

Allen  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  men 
id  Boulton-Gaskin  committee  member, 
sponded  to  these  types  of  complaints  at 
Connor  house  meeting.  He  said  he  felt 
ese  were  questions  of  responsibility 
h  ich  the  University  takes  now  by 
eking  women  up  but  which  the  girls 
emselves  would  have  to  take  in  a  co-ed 
'ing  situation.  He  added,  “The  structure 
id  amount  of  male-female  interaction  in 
co-ed  dorm  depends  entirely  on  the 
sidents  of  that  dorm.” 

Whether  the  girls  in  Connor  choose  to 
cept  this  responsibility  remains  to  be 
en  —  20  indicated  on  the  most  recent 
rvey  that  they  would  move  to  be  placed 
a  room-to-room  co-ed  situation.  Those 
ainst  co-education  in  any  form  for 
innor  now  have  the  choice  of  accepting 


the  decision  to  make  first  floor  all  male 
or  moving  out  of  the  residence  college. 
Survey  results  seem  to  indicate  that  most 
will  stay. 

Men  who  supported  the  co-ed  idea 
called  the  reluctant  Connor  women 
“prudes.”  Other  men,  however,  had 
similar  reactions  as  the  threatened 
women. 

Jim  Underwood,  president  of 
Winston,  said  about  these  men,  “Guys 
who  are  unsuccessful  with  women  want  a 
place  to  retreat  to.  They  can  do  this  in  all 
male  environment.” 

“When  co-ed  living  starts,” 
Underwood  said,  “The  same  moves  will 
be  made  between  men  and  women  that 
are  now  done.”  He  added,  “It  would  be 
ego-damaging  if  your  roommate  got  along 
with  women  in  a  co-ed  situation,  but  you 
did  not.” 

Other  men  hid  behind  the  fear  of 
“wrecking  the  intramural  team.” 

A  man  from  Alexander  objected  to  his 
dorm’s  desire  to  go  co-ed  because,  “they 
have  a  wrong  reason.”  He  explained, 
“Guys  want  co-ed  living  just  to  get 
physical  improvements,  like  a  kitchen,  for 
the  dorm.”  In  the  past,  whenever  women 
have  gotten  into  a  dorm,  the  dorm 


immediately  got  a  kitchen  and  lobby 
furniture. 

David  Flagler,  a  Winston  resident, 
advocated  a  co-ed  decision  for  an 
educational  reason.  He  said,  “The  present 
situation  is  an  extended  high  school.  The 
guys  go  to  classes,  come  back  to  the  dorm 
and  study  for  two  hours,  and  then  they 
party  for  the  rest  of  the  night.”  He 
added,  “Our  education  would  continue  if 
we  had  courses  in  the  dorm  taught  by 
grad  students  living  here.” 

One  man  said,  “We  have  blacks  and 
Jews  in  our  dorm.  Girls  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  society  as  blacks  and  Jews.” 

Nora  Gaskin,  2nd  floor  Connor  r.a., 
said,  “We  want  to  do  what  the  students 
want.  We  don’t  want  this  to  turn  into 
another  Project  Hinton  where  the 
decisions  are  just  handed  down  from 
above.”  She  explained  that  the  finai  plan 
which  offers  four  different  types  of 
co-education  within  the  three  dorms,  was 
aimed  at  variety  -  having  something  for 
everyone. 

Whether  or  not  all  different  types  of 
students  living  in  all  different  types  of 
situations  can  work  as  a  cohesive 
living-learning  unit  remains  to  be  seen. 
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SHE 


by  Peggy  Martin 

The  comings  of  summers  became  a  problem  for  me 
the  year  I  quit  cleaning  dog  kennels  for  my  father  and 
decided  to  join  the  masses  of  independent  young 
women  who  had  public  summer  jobs,  and  who  met 
more  exciting  people  than  cranky  old  men  with 
adored  and  nauseous  dogs.  Emphasizing  my  skill  in 
typing  bills  and  in  controlling  the  hysterical  women 
and  screaming  babies  who  daily  came  into  my  dad's 
office  to  wail  about  their  pets,  I  hid  my  dog-pan 
hands  and  applied  at  random.  I  finally  got  a  couple  of 
feminine  jobs  wiping  stainless  steel  (again)  and 
handing  out  greasy  food  to  more  finicky  customers.  I 
became  a  hamburger,  totally  uninteresting  to  myself 
and  the  public,  and  unable  to  handle  the  pressures  of 
painting  social  grace  all  over  my  body  and  having  it 
peel  off  to  expose  me.  Back  to  the  animals  I  went, 
back  to  my  friends  who  loved  me  for  whatever  kind 
of  food  I  gave  them,  and  expecting  nothing  more  of 
me  than  I  had  already  given  them.  I  worked  as  the 
only  female  attendant  in  a  petting  zoo  in  an 
amusement  park,  as  well  as  the  only  female  who  was 
not  wearing  a  cute  costume  and  a  cute  smile  for  the 
kids  under  10  and  the  men  over  40.  True  they  did 
give  me  a  short  skirt,  white  socks  and  tennis  shoes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  they  also  gave  me  a 
shovel  and  a  broom  and  told  me  to  sweep  shit.  The 
day  a  few  witty  tourists  told  me  about  the  run  in  my 
hose  while  I  was  digging  ditches  in  the  rain,  I 
proposed  to  the  management  that  they  either  let  me 
wear  jeans  like  any  typical  farm  girl  who  earns  her 
eggs,  or  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  stand  by  the  gate 
all  day  in  my  dress  and  scream  for  help  whenever  the 
goats  escaped  or  the  pigs  had  diarrhea.  From  then  on 
I  fitted  in  rather  inconspicuously  with  the  other  farm 
hands,  or  so  I  thought,  and  progressed  from  petting 
thirteen  rabbits  to  cleaning  Big  Mama  and  the  Dirty 
Dozen,  from  simply  distinguishing  pig  and  dairy  feed 
to  a  master's  degree  in  packing  manure  in  plastic  bags 
and  getting  it  past  the  tourist  bus  stop  without  having 


the  wheelbarrow  turn  over.  My  specialty  was  the 
goats,  and  I  finally  made  my  dramatic  debut  with 
them.  Oh,  what  a  thrill  the  crowds  would  get  from 
seeing  them  ripping  my  clothes  apart  to  get  jelly 
beans,  or  watching  me  withstand  ferocious  butts  from 
a  lame  goat  or  chase  runaways  out  of  the  gardens. 

Yes,  the  venture  was  a  glory  to  my  ego,  for  I  stood 
out  the  cold  weather  and  the  smell  for  the  whole 
season  while  at  least  seven  boys  came  and  quickly 
left.  Partly  I  suspect  that  I  drove  them  away  by 
madness,  for  I  was  a  harsh  dictator  easily  made  angry 
by  lazy  young  men  who  saw  no  reward  in  meeting  my 
standards  of  sanitation.  Never  without  my  broom  and 
pan,  I  trained  my  nose  and  eyes  to  find  and  remove 
mess  before  anyone  in  sandals  stepped  in  it.  Kids 
really  liked  to  watch  me  do  this  neat  little  job,  after 
ignoring  the  hungry  milling  animals  who  snatched 
their  popcorn  boxes  and,  "Daddy  —  he's  eatin'  the 
paper."  By  the  end  of  the  summer  both  the  pigs  and  I 
had  established  a  firm,  secure  routine  and  we  found  it 
harder  to  accomodate  disruption.  We  both  got  away 
from  it  all  for  lunch  at  four  and  that  was  it. 
Monotony  ruled:  Please  pet  the  animals  in  the  outside 
area  and  don't  go  into  the  barn  —  Yes  ma'am,  this 
really  is  Arnold  the  Pig  from  Green  Acres  and  the 
noise  you  hear  is  seven  more  Arnolds  screaming  for 
dinner  inside  —  Yes,  the  sheep  is  going  to  have  babies 
very  soon  (she  was  obese  from  an  overdose  of  gum 
drops)  —  No,  the  goat  did  not  break  his  leg  jumping 
off  mountain  cliffs  —  Let's  not  squeeze  the  bunny  — 
Will  someone  get  the  rabbit  out  from  under  the 
stairs?" 

The  final  diagnosis  of  my  condition  from  the 
farmers,  real  or  pretending  an-accent,  was  that  I 
would  make  a  dandy  farmwife.  I  can't  laugh  too 
much,  for  I  suppose  I  will  always  relate  with  animals 
more  than  with  people,  and  it  was  in  affection  and 
admiration  for  them  that  I  kept  the  job.  However,  my 
return  to  the  farm  will  not  be  as  a  wife,  but  as  owner 
and  ruler  of  my  menagerie  when  I  can  run  things  my 
own  damned  way. 
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by  Chuck  Babington 

I  wasn’t  going  to  say  anything  about 
But  when  I  returned  to  the  apartment 
ly  that  morning,  I  got  tired  of  all  the 
grins  I  was  getting.  Finally  I  insisted 
it  the  guys  let  me  explain  what  had 
ppened:  how  I  got  locked  in  a  women’s 
irm. 

I  was  just  sitting  around  talking  with 
een  and  Robin  up  in  their  room  in 
bb.  1  figured  it  was  getting  pretty  late, 
I  started  to  leave. 

Eileen  turned  her  alarm  clock  around. 

ey  Charlie,  it’s  later  than  we  thought,” 

s  said.  “You  can’t  leave  now  —  its  after 
> 

“What  do  you  mean  I  can’t  leave 
Lv?”  1  asked. 

“You  know.  They  lock  the  doors  at  1 
i.” 

“Yeah.  I  knew  they  locked  them  from 
outside.  You  mean  they  lock  them 
m  the  inside  too?” 

Eileen  tried  to  calm  me  down.  “It’s 
ly.  This  happens  around  here  all  the 
ie.  We  have  a  sleeping  bag  and  you  can 
;p  on  the  floor.” 

“Yeah,  well  I  appreciate  the 
ipitality,  but  I’ve  got  to  finish  some 
zsics  problems  for  tomorrow.  Don’t 
i  figure  they’ll  let  me  out  if  I  just 


explain  what  happened?” 

“Sure,  they’ll  let  you  out  —  if  you 
hand  over  your  student  I.D.,”  Eileen  said. 
“Then  they’ll  come  and  get  mine.” 

“Hey,  I’ll  just  climb  down  the  balcony 
on  the  side,”  I  suggested. 

Robin  yanked  the  cigarette  out  of  her 
mouth.  “Balcony.  Where  the  hell  do  you 
think  you  are,  Morrison?” 

“Hey  Eileen,  where’s  the  bathroom  up 
here?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  just  down  the  hall.  I’ll  have  to  go 
check  if  its  clear.”  She  checked  and  came 
back.  “You’ll  have  to  wait,  Charlie. 
Janice  is  in  there.” 

Feeling  desperate,  I  helped  spread  out 
the  sleeping  bag.  “Look,”  I  said,  “there 
must  be  a  way  out  of  here.  I  can  run 
through  one  of  those  side  doors  before 
anyone  stops  me.” 

“Yeah,  you  could,”  Eileen  said,  “but 
that  would  set  off  the  alarms.” 

“Alarms  ...”  I  was  incredulous.  “You 
mean  they’ve  really  got  alarms  on  the 
doors????” 

“Hey,  that  reminds  me,  I’ve  got  to 
finish  typing  my  paper  on  the  Attica 
revolt,”  Robin  said. 

Eileen  tried  to  calm  me  down  again. 
“Not  so  loud,  Charlie.  You’ll  wake  up 
everyone  including  the  housemother.” 


in  Cobb 

“Housemother  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute.  You 
mean  you  really  have  a  housemother 
here?  I’ve  read  about  them  before,  but  I 
didn’t  know  they  still  existed.” 

“Oh  yeah, Charlie,  you  can’t  miss  her,” 
Robin  said.  “She  wears  a  helmet  with  two 
horns,  a  big  steel  brassiere  and  she  goes 
around  belting  out  songs  from  Wagner’s 
operas.  Where  have  you  been  all  your 
life?” 

“Well,  I  have  a  place  in  Carrboro  .  .  .” 

“Oh.  No  wonder.” 

Robin  resumed  typing  so  I  asked 
Eileen  if  she  could  check  the  bathroom 
again.  I  had  been  to  the  Bacchae  earlier 
that  night  and  you  know  how  it  is  .  .  . 

I  got  back  from  the  bathroom  and  we 
figured  we  might  as  well  get  some  sleep. 
Eileen  set  the  alarm  for  6  a.m.  That  way  I 
could  make  my  exit  discreetly  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  unlocked. 

Six  o’clock  buzzed  in  amazingly  fast.  1 
thanked  Eileen  for  the  hospitality  (Robin 
was  asleep)  and  I  crept  down  the  hall, 
down  the  stairs,  past  the  alarmed  door 
and  past  the  housemother’s  door.  Finally 
I  was  through  the  main  gate  and  into  the 
cold,  free  air. 

My  first  evening  in  Cobb  and  all  I  had 
to  show  for  it  were  blood  shot  eyes,  a 
stiff  back  and  a  D  in  physics. 
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Parker  wins  sports  cup 


Scottee  Cantrell 

Vinners  of  the  1972-1973  Women’s 
iletic  Association  (W.A.A.)  intramural 
nts  were  presented  awards  at  the 
CA.  picnic  held  Monday,  April  23,  at 
Forest  Theater. 

Parker  Hall  won  the  dormitory 
•Sports  (’up,  for  accumulating  the 
st  points  over  the  intramural  season. 

the  time  of  this  publication,  the 
3rity  winner  had  not  been  determined. 
Winners  of  individual  awards  were  as 
ows: 

Badminton  Singles  Dana  Murdock, 
Ja  mes 


Badminton  Doubles  —  Beth  Stewart 
and  Joan  Gorman,  Town 
Basketball  —  Joyner 
Bowling  —  Jolynn  Edwards,  Parker 
Co-Rec  Carnival  —  Parker 
Co-Rec  Volleyball  —  Graduates 
Softball  —  Parker 
Swimming  —  Alpha  Delta  Pi 
Table  Tennis  —  Dana  Murdock,  James 
Fall  Tennis  Singles  —  Jo  Lane, 
Off-Campus 

Fall  Tennis  Doubles  Jill  Williams 
and  Corinne  Anderson,  Pi  Betta  Phi 
Volleyball  —  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
Spring  Tennis  Singles  and  Doubles, 


and  the  Novelty  Track  and  Field 
events  had  not  been  held  at  the  time 
of  publication. 

“This  year  the  total  participation  in 
W.A.A.  increased  27%, ”  said  Pam  Allison, 
faculty  advisor.  “A  large  part  of  this  is 
due  to  increased  participation  by 
graduate  students.” 

Allison  stressed  that  W.A.A.  is  for  all 
women  students.  “This  year  we  have  seen 
participation  by  the  School  of  Nursing, 
law  graduates,  and  MBA  (Masters  of 
Business  Administration)  wives.”  She 
added,  “There  is  a  need  to  involve  more 
women  next  year  we  hope  to  do  this. 
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WANT  TO 
PICK  UP 
A  GUY? 


For  the  novice  bar  hopper  Chapel 
Hill  presents  a  perplexing  dilemma. 
The  town  has  a  wide  range  of  bars  to 
choose  from,  but  without  the  inside 
information  on  each  bar,  how  is  one  to 
know  which  one  suits  one’s  personal 
preferences ?  In  addition,  what  sort  of 
male  friends  is  one  likely  to  make  in 
each  bar? 

In  search  of  an  answer  to  these 
questions,  several  teams  of  SHE  staff 
reporters  went  out  "on  the  beat.  It 
was  a  rather  inebriating  experience  for 
all  of  us,  and  we  hope  that  the  short 
evaluations  which  we  came  up  with, 
tempered  though  they  are  with  the 
effects  of  a  "few  too  many,  ” will  help 
the  future  bar  hoppers  of  Chapel  Hill. 


Marsha  Mann: 

‘We  get  no  recognition’ 

by  Betsy  Campbell 

“We  get  no  recognition.  It’s  just  not  fair!”  said  UNC’s  top 
female  basketball  player. 

“I’d  love  to  get  a  UNC  letter;  we  don’t  even  get  a 
certificate,” 

Marsha  was  more  eager  to  talk  about  the  discrimination  she 
and  her  team  had  experienced  than  she  was  abut  herself.  The 
5*1 1 VT'  sophomore  attributes  insufficient  funds  and  a  lack  of 
respect  and  recognition  for  the  team  as  the  major  cause  of  the 
discrimination  against  the  team. 

As  an  example,  Marsha  cited  the  transportation  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  women’s  team.  In  contrast  with  the  men’s 
team  which  was  jetted  to  Hawaii,  California  and  New  York, 
the  women’s  team  was  allowed  to  play  “far  away”  teams,  such 
as  UNC-G  or  ECU,  only  once  or  twice  a  year  because  of  travel 
costs. 

“We  rode  in  two  station  wagons,  with  nine  girls  in  each.  We 
fishtailed  down  these  skinny  little  roads;  we  were  all  sick  by 
the  time  we  got  to  the  games.”  Marsha  said. 

“Many  times  when  we  got  ready  to  leave  Chapel  Hill, 
someone  noticed  the  gas  tank  was  empty,  and  we  had  to  fill  it 
up  ...  I  mean  it  does  seem  like  they  could  supply  us  with 
gas.” 

“To  cover  meal  expenses  on  these  trips  to  away  games,  we 
got  all  of  $2.00  per  person.  Last  year,  it  was  just  $1.00!” 
She  commented  that  the  men’s  team  often  ate  steak  dinners 
before  their  games,  while  the  women  ate  in  Hardees  before 
theirs. 

While  many  of  the  men  in  the  basketball  program  were 
awarded  full  scholarships  for  their  athletic  achievements,  none 
of  the  women  were  on  any  type  of  scholarship. 

“I  was  Number  One  in  my  class  in  high  school,  and 
financial  aid  would  not  give  me  a  penny.  Lots  of  girls  I  met  in 
Iowa  and  Texas  last  summer  were  on  full  scholarships  to  coed 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  just  not  fair,”  Marsha 
commented. 

Not  only  is  there  no  money  for  scholarships,  but  no  money 
for  the  coach.  Miss  Jean  Eller,  the  team’s  coach,  is  a  volunteer. 

“And  our  uniforms!”  Marsha  said,  slapping  one  hand  to  her 
forehead.  “They  are  horribly  ugly  and  each  girl  has  only  one 
uniform.  We  don’t  have  any  choice  but  to  wear  them  to  every 
game.” 

Marsha  will  be  wearing  a  different  imiform  this  summer 
when  she  participates  in  the  World  Universe  Games  in  Moscow. 
One  of  12  United  States  representatives,  Marsha  will  attend  a 
training  camp  in  Boston  prior  to  the  Moscow  contests. 


SH 

TOWN  HALL  —  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers  this  place  ; 
overpowering.  On  weekends  though,  the  crowd  can  be  td 
much  to  handle,  and  the  quality  goes  down.  A  good  way  t 
case  the  prospects  is  to  be  constantly  squeezing  your  wd 
through  the  crowd  headed  lor  some  nonexistant  destinatioj 
You  can  get  a  really  close  look  inconspicuously  and  lea^ 
yourself  open  to  such  classic  opening  lines  as,  “Excuse  me, 
just  dropped  my  contact  in  your  beer,  ’  or,  “I  think  my  boot 
caught  in  the  cuff  of  your  jeans.”  One  word  before  yc 
throw  all  caution  to  the  wind:  not  all  that  glitters  is  gold.  Ju 
cause  a  guy  may  have  a  ponytail,  don’t  think  him  a  genuiii 
grade-A  freak.  You  can  tell  the  “real  thing”  from  th 
“Uncola”  by  the  number  of  times  he  says  “Far  out,  Man!” 
THE  SHACK  -  Definitely  the  wild  frat  man  scene.  The  Shac 
is  reputedly  the  special  hangout  of  several  fraternities,  notab 
the  KA’s.  It’s  usually  packed,  even  on  weekdays.  Althouj 
people  are  friendly,  its  not  the  place  to  establish  long-ter 
relationships.  Unless  you  belong  to  one  of  the  Shack’s  clique 
there  are  better  places  to  go. 

CAT'S  CRADLE  -  A  gentle  place.  The  Cat’s  Cradle  usual 
features  blue  grass  or  guitar  performers,  even  on  week  nigh 
A  pleasant,  folksy  atmosphere  prevails.  Though  very  crowd 
on  weekends,  most  of  the  clientele  are  couples.  Besides  t 
music,  other  pluses  are  the  large  beer  selection  and  the  ea 
atmosphere.  A  place  to  go  to  “get  away  from  it  all.” 

FAT  CITY  -  Unless  there’s  a  band  on  the  grass  out  front,  tl 
is  a  really  dead  beat  place.  On  a  recent  Thursday  night,  five  i 
the  seven  people  present  were  reading,  most  with  scowls  o 
their  faces.  Those  who  weren’t  occupied  with  a  book  wet 
seriously  immersed  in  a  good  game  of  pinball.  Recommend^ 
only  as  a  place  to  have  a  deep  intellectual  conversation  with 
friend. 

CLARENCE'S  —  The  management  caters  to  jocks  and  fi 
people.  Very  crowded  on  weekends.  Club  type  atmosphere, 
you’re  not  in  with  the  “in-group”  we  wouldn’t  recommend 
for  the  evening.  However,  on  Saturday  afternoons  Claren 
himself  is  usually  available  to  chum  around  with  you. 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY  —  Unless  you’re  male,  the  guys  ha 
aren’t  interested  in  you. 

SCOREBOARD  —  One  of  the  friendliest  places  around  < 
busy  nights.  The  clientele  encompass  a  broad  range  of  peop 
from  intellectual  grad  students  to  local  grits  to  frat  men. 
good  way  to  make  yourself  available  is  to  stand  in  line  for  t 
pinball  machines  -  the  Scoreboard’s  biggest  attraction.  T 
unofficial  happy  hour  is  after  ten. 

BACCHAE  —  Absolutely  stacked  with  pink-earicl 
goggle-eyed  freshmen  guys.  This  is  the  classic  “Raise  Hell,  j 
drunk”  hangout.  Despite  the  bubblegum  on  the  jukebox,  y 
can  usually  converse  at  a  reasonable  pitch,  if  you  can  stand  t 
standard  freshman  dialogue  of  “Where  ya  from,”  and  “Wha 
your  major?’  The  guys  are  so  eager  you  don’t  even  have  ti 
employ  any  subterfuge  to  lure  them  over  to  your  tab 
They’re  quite  willing  to  make  the  venture  with 
encouragement  whatsoever.  In  fact,  most  are  rather  hard 
ditch  once  you’ve  had  enough.  Discretion  is  recommend* 
THE  TAVERN  —  If  fraternity  means  quality  to  you,  this  bar 
the  best  in  town.  Wear  a  windbreaker  if  you’ve  got  or 
preferably  a  PKA  or  ATO.  Act  drunk,  even  if  you’re  not,  I 
you’ll  feel  badly  out  of  place.  Beware  of  boys  approachii 
carrying  beer  —  they’re  not  above  spilling  it  to  get  yoij 
attention.  Don’t  worry  either  that  you  won’t  be  noticed.  Jus 
sit  there  and  they’ll  fall  into  your  lap,  literally.  Not  the  pla< 
tor  intimate  conversations,  as  you  will  go  hoarse  before  y( 
get  past  the  weather. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  —  Not  the  place  to  go  for  a  rousi 
round  ot  beer  and  dirty  jokes  with  the  gang.  Expect  to  he 
good  music,  but  unless  you're  good  at  snaking  dates  tl 
prospects  are  dim.  If  you  go  with  your  roommate  you 
probably  come  back  with  her.  If  by  some  chance  there  a 
some  stag  guys  around,  be  subtle  —  the  size  of  the  pla 
doesn  t  allow  for  any  open  t  ie Id  tackling.  Eye  games  are  tl 
best  form  of  introduction. 
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1  don’t  want  to  be  a  weather  girl’ 


by  Susan  Case 


other  women  they  could  depend  on  and  themselves  more  seriously  in  terms  of 


“If  I  have  to  paint  one  more  set  I’m 
itting!”  I’ve  been  here  three  years  and 
e  never  been  assigned  to  do  camera.” 
/hy  don’t  we  say  something?”  “What 
n  we  say?” 

This  was  our  dilemma  last  fall  in  the 
idio,  Television  and  Motion  Pictures 
ipartment.  The. women  were  tired  of 
;eiving  the  smaller  production  crew 
is  requiring  less  skill  and  effort.  The 
uation  was  self-perpetuating.  We  could 
t  acquire  expertise  in  the  more  difficult 
>s  without  the  practice  of  doing  the 
)S. 

We  planned  our  strategy  -  should  we 
rt  asking  for  the  more  difficult  crew 
sitions  or  keep  quiet  and  hope  for  our 
ig  break?”  What  if  we  were  assigned  to 
difficult  task  and  failed  in  it?  The 
inces  that  we’d  get  another  chance  at  it 
re  slim.  A  meeting  was  held  to  see  how 
iryone  felt  about  the  problem.  Our 
mbers  were  small  but  we  all  felt  like  we 
eded  more  experience  with  the 
mplex  and  confusing  television,  audio 
1  film  equipment. 

Announcing  the  RTVMP  Women’s 
irkshop.  We  met  once  a  week  to  teach 
h  other  what  we  knew.  What  we 
ildn’t  teach,  the  RTVMP  engineers 
unteered  to  explain.  As  time  went  by, 
became  more  confident  and  more 
lied  at  camera  work,  at  recording  skills, 
lighting  and  more  accustomed  to  some 
the  jobs  that  require  sheer  muscle 
wer.  We  realized  our  limitations  but 
ually  surprised  outselves  with 
labilities. 

The  Women’s  Workshop  was  a  rather 
et  affair  but  people  began  to  ask 
istions.  Men  wanted  to  know  why  they 
rldn’t  come  to  the  workshop.  There 
re  some  snide  comments  about  reverse 
;criminations  but  soon  wonderful 
ngs  began  to  happen. 

On  the  department  bulletin  board 
lere  job  notices  and  media 
npetitions  are  posted,  job  offers 
jeared  asking  for  camera-  persons, 
tides  concerning  women  in  the 
nmunications  arts  were  posted.  The 
men  in  the  department  found  out  that 


work  with  were  ready  to  help.  Women  in 
Communications,  a  national  organization 
for  women  in  journalism  and  RTVMP 
formed  a  group  in  Chapel  Hill.  The 
department  sponsored  Esther  Berry  from 
Chicago  for  a  speaker’s  program  for 
women  majors.  Women  began  taking 


careers.  ‘I  don’t  want  to  be  a 
weather-girl.  I  want  to  direct!”  Women 
got  more  and  more  difficult  crew 
positions.  The  level  of  expectation  rose. 
Women  began  seeking  more  difficult  and 
strenuous  jobs  because  now  they  knew 
they  were  ready  for  them 


-A/Ua  Vrm,  mill  mi  k  ou/i 

by  Jane  Plotkin 

Women  at  the  UNC  Law  School  are  experiencing  a  heightening  awareness  and 
becoming  involved  sooner,  according  to  Joyce  Davis,  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
UNC  Student  Bar  Association  (SBA).  Davis  was  elected  April  4. 

“Sometimes  you  get  frustrated  and  decide  that  maybe  you  can  do  something  to 
change  things,”  Davis  said.  “That’s  why  I  ran.  I  mean  why  not  elect  a  woman?” 

The  new  SBA  president  is  frustrated  by  the  entire  aura  that  students  have  little  to 
do  with  what  happens  to  their  lives.  She  is  not  afraid  to  be  innovative  and  regrets  that 
some  people  are  too  concerned  with  the  politics  of  job-getting  and  are  fearful  of 
stepping  on  toes. 

The  third-year  law  student  plans  to  work  toward  formation  of  a  course  on  Women 
in  Law,  a  Clinical  Education  program,  an  active  placement  service  and  a  brochure  for 
recruiting  women  law  students.  “Generally  we  need  to  allow  students  an  input  into  the 
decision-making  process,”  she  said. 

“Men  are  men  whether  they  are  professors  or  students,”  Davis  said.  “They  don’t 
always  realize  that  their  gross  generalizations  about  an  entire  sex  are  political  to  us,” 
she  added. 

“I  can  take  almost  anything,  but  sometimes  you  wonder.  When  someone  makes  a 
sexist  statement,  you  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you’re  being  supersensitive.” 

One  of  Davis’  classes  needed  a  secretary.  “I  was  the  only  woman  so  the  professor 
looked  at  me  and  said  ‘Miss  Davis,  will  you  be  our  secretary?”’ 

“Another  time  a  male  student  said  ‘We  want  more  women  in  law  school  so  there 
will  be  less  competition  for  jobs  when  we  get  out’,”  Davis  said.  “He’s  going  to  be 
surprised  because  I’m  not  going  here  three  years  for  nothing.” 

According  to  Davis,  one  of  the  problems  facing  women  law  students  is  the  existence 
of  few  role  models.  “You  see  so  many  men  in  the  profession  and  begin  to  wonder  if 
you  have  to  turn  into  a  male  person  to  be  an  attorney,”  she  said. 

“Two  women  teach  here  and  one  of  them  is  leaving  next  year,”  she  added.  “We’re 
getting  one  more  however  so  we’re  going  to  keep  our  two”. 

Davis  advised  prospective  law  students  to  take  a  year  off  before  entering  law  school. 
“Its  an  endurance  test,”  she  said.  “Its  day  to  day  to  day.” 

Davis  said  the  main  force  for  entering  law  school  is  personal  motivation,  not  GPA 
or  LSAT  scores. 

“Women  in  law  have  more  motivation,”  she  said.  “They  know  exactly  why  they’re 

here.” 

“Three  of  the  top  1 0  students  in  my  class  last  year  were  women,”  Davis  said.  “The 
person  on  top  was  a  woman  with  a  4.0  average.  Women  do  so  well  because  it  has  taken 
more  for  them  to  get  here,”  she  added.  “It  takes  guts,  it  really  does.” 

“I’m  totally  prejudiced  but  women  are  getting  more  active  roles  in  the  law  school,” 
Davis  said.  “We’ve  learned  to  fight  and  how  to  work  for  change  because  we've  been 
shackled  for  so  long.” 


rhis  issue  of  SHE  is  an  experiment  in  the 
'elopment  of  a  monthly  newspaper  focusing  on 
women  of  the  University  community,  and  of 
apel  Hill.  It  was  financed  by  AWS,  and  plans 
1  be  made  for  continued  financing  if  the 
ponse  is  favorable.  Please  fill  out  the  form 
ow  and  diop  it  into  the  Campus  Mail.  Thanks. 


+++++++++!&+++++++++¥  ¥  jMMMMHMMMHH MMHHHMMMME 
♦  What  did  you  think  of  this  issue  of  SHE? 


k  +  What  would  you  like  to  see  in  future  issues  of  SHE? 


_  * 
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UWAA  unites 
campus  women 

by  Cathy  Farrell 

The  University  Women  for  Affirmative 
Action  (UWAA)  was  founded  in  response 
to  the  Report  of  the  Faculty  Council  on 
the  Role  and  Status  of  Women  in  the 
University  to  fight  sex  discrimination  in 
the  University. 

The  organization  consists  of  five 
groups,  including  all  women  in  the 
University  community:  undergraduate 
women;  graduate  women;  SPA  employes; 
EPA  employes;  and  faculty.  All  women  in 
these  groups  are  members  of  UWAA. 

As  a  means  of  improving  the  status  of 
women  in  the  University,  the  group 


intends  to  try  to  secure  implementation 
of  some  of  the  proposals  made  in  the 
faculty  report. 

According  to  new  federal  legislation, 
UNC  must  set  up  an  Affirmative  Action 
Program  (AAP)  to  recruit,  hire  and 
promote  more  women.  A  working 
committee,  appointed  by  Chancellor  N. 
Ferebee  Taylor,  is  now  working  on 
forming  the  AAP. 

However,  job  discrimination  is  not  the 
only  concern  of  UWAA.  The  organization 
also  plans  to  work  for  a  Women’s  Studies 
curriculum;  to  equalize  financial  aid  to, 
and  enrollment  of,  women  in  all  graduate 
schools  and  curricula;  to  promote  the 
hiring  of  women  counselors  in  graduate 
schools;  and  to  establish  University- 
supported  day  care  facilities  for  all  staff, 
faculty  and  students. 

However,  implementation  of  AAP  may 
not  be  easy.  On  April  9,  some  members 
of  UWAA  met  with  the  chancellor  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  lack  of  representation  of  UWAA 
on  the  working  committee  of  AAP.  The 
request  was  denied  because  the  commit¬ 


tee  was  not  conceived  to  be  a  represeniar 

tive  body.  I 

At  the  same  time,  UWAA  also  sought  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  director  or 
directors  of  the  AAP.  No  direct  voice  will 
be  given  to  the  organization,  although  the 
recommendations  that  they  make  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  any  others 
that  might  be  made  concerning  the 
leadership  of  the  organization. 

At  the  present  time,  no  comment  has 
been  made  on  any  decisions  of  the 
working  committee  of  the  AAP. 

Interested  women  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  representatives  from  their 
group  who  are  on  the  steering  committee 
of  UWAA.  Representatives  include 
Undergraduates :  Kym  Fowler  and  Mart  he 
Clayton.  Graduates :  Elizabeth  Rushing 
and  Pat  Stubblefield.  Faculty:  Barbara 
Schnorrenberg  and  Kay  Hart.  SPA :  Elaine 
Lawler  and  Sherri  Shepherd.  EPA  :  Wands 
Calhoon  and  Helen  Urquhart. 

The  next  meeting  of  UWAA  will  be  at 
8  p.m.  April  26  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Union  and  is  open  to  all  women. 


Daphne  Athas: 


incidentally  a  woman 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  being  a  woman,  if  there  was  or  is  a  conflict,  I  ignored  it. 
This  may  have  affected  me  unconsciously,  but  at  this  point  in 
my  life,  I  don’t  consider  it  a  detriment  either  to  my  work  or 
my  womanhood,”  she  said  concerning  her  life  as  a  student, 
writer  and  woman. 

The  soft-spoken  author  with  deep,  gentle  eyes  said  although 
she  admires  writers  who  write  self-consciously  about  their  sex, 
she  considers  it  a  limited  way  of  thinking. 

She  related  a  story  about  the  father  of  a  college  boyfriend 
who  told  her,  “your  poetry  is  so  excellent  and  so  feminine.” 

“I  thought  ‘how  strange,’  ”  she  said.  ‘‘I  had  taken  pride  in 
the  fact  that  no  one  would  know  if  my  work  was  written  by  a 
man  or  a  woman.  I  didn’t  approve  of  the  remark,  but  I 
remember  being  pleased  and  ashamed  to  be  pleased.” 

Concerning  the  woman’s  liberation  movement,  Athas  does 
not  sympathize  with  the  radical  lesbianism  represented  by  Jill 
Johnston,  but  feels  that  the  goal  of  equality  of  jobs  and 
opportunities  is  unquestionable. 

“This  consciousness  raising  business,  as  tacky  and  cliche  as 
it  sounds,  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  puts  the  movement  into 
the  society  in  a  way  that  affects,  adds  and  gives 
opportunities.” 


Athas  feels,  however,  that  because  of  the  movement 
questions  must  be  restated  on  the  nature  of  human  life. 

“The  family  is  losing  its  value  because  it  is  no  longer  ^ 
economically  necessary,”  she  said.  “The  whole  thing  of 
abortions  and  free  choice  stresses  the  individual  that  exists  on 
the  earth,  and  not  perpetuation  of  the  race,  which  seems 
guaranteed. 

“The  ideas  of  child  bearing  as  being  a  privilege,  and  a  bonus, 
and  a  boon  is  changed  by  women’s  lib  to  a  bane,  and  a  drag, 
and  a  liability.  Questions  such  as  this  go  way  beyond  the 
movement.” 

Athas,  49,  graduated  from  UNC  in  1943  as  one  of  the  first 
women  students.  “I  was  the  only  girl  in  every  single  one  of  my 
classes.  In  1940  Orange  County  girls  were  allowed  in  UNC  as 
freshmen  —  and  only  Orange  County  girls.” 

Athas  graduated  with  an  A.B.  in  English  from  UNC. 
Although  she  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard,  she  did  not  get  a 
degree  because  there  were  no  creative  writing  divisions  in  the 
English  department;  she  had  no  desire  to  be  a  professor. 

She  said  although  there  isn’t  any  advantage  in  not  having  a  = 
doctorate,  “there  are  certain  limitations  to  an  academic 
approach  —  it  is  not  a  whole  view,  nor  is  it  the  view  that 
necessarily  produces  writers.” 

Half  Greek,  Athas  spends  her  summers  in  Greece.  She  said 
since  her  mother  was  American  and  she  had  not  been  reared  in 
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a  Greek  community,  she  had  not  suffered  from  “imigratitis”  as 
so  many  second  generation  families  do. 

1  became  very  self-conscious  about  Greece  when  I  first 
went  there  and  explored  it.  I  recognized  that  many  parts  of  me 
were  old  world.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  roles  of  the 
Greek  and  American  woman,  she  said.  “The  family  is 
ev'ery thing  in  Greece,  but  I  think  it  will  break  down  now  as  it 
has  in  America.  The  kids  are  much  more  like  American  kids, 
but  not  nearly  as  permissive.” 

Other  works  by  Athas  include  two  novels,  The  Weather  of 
the  Heart,  and  The  Fourth  World ;  a  play,  “Sit  on  the  Earth 
and  a  non-fiction  book,  Greece  by  Prejudice. 
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“My  Feminism  Goes 
Back  A  Long  Way” 

by  Gail  Bronson 
Staff  Writer 


It’s  changing.  It’s  been  a  little  slow  in 
coming  and  has  suffered  a  regrettable 
backslide  in  some  places. 

That  s  how  Dr.  Barbara  Schnorrenberg 
characterized  women’s  fluxing  role  on 
University  campuses.  Schnorrenberg,  UNC 
lecturer  in  history  and  co-ordinator  of 
University  Women  for  Affirmative  Action 
(UWAA),  discussed  trends  in  the  feminist 
movement  and  current  attitudes  concerning 
>t  in  a  recent  interview. 

The  big-boned  woman,  simply  dressed  in  a 
tailored  blouse  and  khaki  skirt,  appeared  as 
strong  in  body  as  she  is  in  will. 

From  time  to  time  she  crossed  her  legs, 
ankle  to  knee  fashion,  and  clasped  her  hands 
below  the  bunch  of  brown  hair  gathered  just 
above  her  neck.  The  black-rimmed, 
hexagonal  glasses  which  sat  high  on  her  nose 
nearly  hid  a  wide  arc  of  full  eyebrows  except 

when  they  rose  in  emphasis. 


“The  situation  has  improved  here,”  she 
said,  commenting  on  the  progress  of  the 
women’s  movement  at  UNC. 

“There  are  obviously  more  undergraduate 
women  and  women  on  the  faculty  than  there 
were  when  I  came  here  in  1962.”  But,”  she 
added,  “one  woman  in  an  executive  position 
South  Building  would  be  more  than  we’ve 
got  now.” 

Schnorrenberg  said  men  are  appointed  as 
deans,  chancellors  and  vice  chancellors, 
while  women  are  appointed  as  assistants  to 
them. 

“Even  in  the  traditional  areas  where  a 
heavy  percentage  of  the  students  and 
practioners  are  women  —  education,  social 
work,  library  science  —  the  deans  are  all 
men.” 

It’s  obvious  that  the  University  hasn’t  tried 
very  hard  to  hire  women  when  one  looks  at 
how  few  women  full  professors  there  are, 
Schnorrenberg  said. 

Cont.  on  pg.  7 
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Women  Pay  Men’s  Managers 

by  Scottee  Cantrell 


“The  money  to  supplement  what  male 
dormitory  students  pay  to  fund  men's 
intramural  managers  comes  from  the  general 
student  tuition  and  fees.  Women  help  pay 
this  as  do  men  not  living  in  dormitories,” 
said  Victor  P.  Bowles,  University  budget 
officer  for  Budget  and  Cost  Analysis. 

A  program  established  in  1967  and 
approved  by  Chancellor  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson, 
provides  fifty  cents  from  the  five  dollar  social 
fee  of  men  living  in  dormitories  to  be 
matched  by  the  University  for  payment  of 
men’s  intramural  managers. 

“At  this  point,  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  coed  residences  and  changes  in 
men’s  accomodations,  the  University  is 
putting  more  money  into  the  program  than 
the  men  themselves,”  Bowles  said. 

Bowles  added  that  this  procedure  of 
money  allocation  was  not  a  conscious  act  of 
discrimination  against  women  by  the 
University.  “There  are  many  programs 
sponsored  by  the  University  which  all 
students  pay  for  and  which  not  all  students 
use,”  he  said.  “This  would  include  the 
library,  the  infirmary,  and  some  of  the 
special  classes  offered  for  a  group  of  ten 
people.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember 
that  men  not  living  in  dormitories  have  to 


pay  fees  too,  and  they  can’t  have  paid 
intramural  managers,”  Bowles  said. 

Due  to  changes  in  the  University  since 
1967,  Bowles  felt  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  changing  the  intramural  program. 
“Pm  sure  if  the  women  want  to  have  paid 
intramural  managers  they  can  attempt  to 
work  out  some  program.”  he  said. 

Intramural  Director  Ron  Violette- said 
that  the  budget  for  the  manager’s  payment 
now  stands  at  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
“There  is  no  set  amount  of  money  each 
manager  receives,”  he  said.  “We  take  the 
number  of  managers  and  divide  the  money 
evenly.  Last  year  the  men  received  slightly 
under  two  hundred  dollars  a  piece.” 

At  this  time,  women’s  representatives  do 
volunteer  work.  Violette  said  a  program 
similar  to  the  men’s  probably  wasn’t 
instituted  for  the  women  because  in  1967 
women’s  intramurals  were  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

“The  women’s  program  is  still  not 
comparable  with  the  men’s  although  it  is 
possible  that  by  paying  women  managers  the 
program  could  be  improved,”  he  said  “There 
aren’t  any  plans  for  changing  it,  however,  at 
this  moment,”  Violette  added. 

In  response  to  what  she  describes  as 


“absolute  evidence  of  discrimination  against 
women  students,”  Association  of  Women 
Student's  Chairperson  Amelia  Bellows  nas 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Department  ot 
Health,  Education  and  Wellare  (HEW) 
against  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  complaint  was  made  under  Title  IX  of 
the  1972  Educational  Amendments  Act  on 
behalf  of  all  women  students  at  UNC. 

Title  IX  prohibits  all  institutions  receiving 
federal  monies  by  way  of  a  grant,  loan  or 
contract  (other  than  a  contract  of  insurance 
or  guaranty)  to  discriminate  against  students 
or  others  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

“The  funding  procedure  of  the  men’s 
intramural  managers  appears  to  violate  Title 
IX  on  two  counts,”  Bellows  said.  “First,  the 
University,  an  institution  receiving  federal 
monies,  has  established  a  funded  program 
for  male  students  but  not  for  female 
students  Secondly,  the  funds  for  this 
program  are  derived  from  fees  which  both 
men  and  women  students  pay.” 

Bellows  said  she  hopes  this  action  will 
prompt  HI  W  to  do  an  investigation  of  the 
UNC  sports  and  intramural  programs. 

At  the  time  of  this  printing,  the  president 
of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  was  not 
available  for  comment. 


Equality — Department  Goal 


by  Jane  Plotkin 
Staff  Writer 

For  the  first  time  women  coaches  are 
being  paid,  athletic  scholarships  for  women 
are  nearly  a  reality,  and  women's  and  men’s 
intramurals  are  coordinated  from  one 
office. 

According  to  Dr.  Raye  Holt,  director  of 
the  women's  physical  education  program, 
the  physical  education  department  is  “trying 
to  get  things  on  an  even  keel  with  men’s 
athletics,”  and  to  provide  “better  functioning 
through  more  efficient  administration.” 

“Women  officials  do  get  paid  and  that  is  a 
real  achievement  when  we  look  at  women's 
athletics  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
structure,”  Dr.  Holt  said.  Citing  one  reason 
for  the  change,  she  said  that  “Women's 
athletics  at  UNC  began  as  sports  clubs, 
organized  on  an  informal  basis. 

There  is  an  unwritten  agreement,  ”  Dr. 
Holt  said.  “Women  just  coached  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  worth  the  time  and  effort. 
At  least  now  we’re  getting  some 
recognition.”  Since  UNC  women's  teams 
participate  in  state  and  national 
competition,  the  need  for  recognized 
leadership  is  even  more  important. 

Although  the  amount  of  pay  differs 


among  individual  coaches,  the  salary  is  not 
dependent  on  the  coach’s  sex.  “I’m  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  discrimination,”  Dr.  Holt 
said. 

It  will  soon  be  possible  for  women  to 
receive  athletic  scholarships.  The 
Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  (A1AW),  of  which  UNC  is  a 
member  institution,  no  longer  prohibits  the 
awarding  of  athletic  scholarships. 

The  North  Carolina  AIAW,  however,  still 
prohibits  such  scholarships  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  abuses.  Dr.  Holt  said  that 
she  “is  hopeful  that  the  NCAlAW’s  position 
will  be  changed  this  year  so  that  the  girl  who 
is  proficient  in  athletics  will  be  given 
scholarship  aid.” 

There  are  several  advantages  for  the 
merging  of  the  men’s  and  women’s 
intramural  program,  pointed  out  Ms. 
Maxine  Francis,  assistant  director  of 
intramurals.  “The  intramural  program  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  it  became  too  much 
of  an  extra  thing  for  individual  teachers  to 
handle.  Now  that  is  is  one  department,  it  is 
easier  on  them.”  she  said. 

Another  advantage,  she  said,  is  that  all  of 
the  scheduling  is  out  of  one  office.  “More 


efficient,  more  economical  administration  is 
facilitated  by  doing  things  jointly.  Also, 
women  in  the  intramural  program  can  call  us 
anytime.  We’re  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
everybody  knows  who  to  call  to  get 
information,”  Ms.  Francis  said. 

Still,  one  inequity  between  men’s  and 
women's  intramurals  persists-  Men 
intramural  managers,  unlike  women 
managers,  are  paid.  Ms.  Francis  pointed  out 
that  the  issue  of  manager’s  pay  is  an  example 
of  the  need  for  further  revampment  and 
study  of  women’s  athletics. 

“We  are  still  operating  under  the  structure 
of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association’s 
(WAA)  constitution.  The  WAA  was  set  up 
when  there  were  no  intercollegiate  activities 
It  is  now  outdated  and  its  constitution  is  nc 
longer  functional,  Ms.  Francis  said. 

I  he  WAA  constitution  makes  nc 
provision  tor  the  payment  of  womer 
intramural  team  managers. 

Both  Dr.  Holt  and  Ms.  Francis  believt 
that  the  WAA  structure  will  eventually  be 
changed.  “We've  been  trying,  and  women’: 
athletics  are  gradually  becoming  on  par  wit! 
the  men.  I’m  real  excited.  I’ve  seen  mucl 
progress  since  I’ve  been  here,”  Dr.  Holt  said 


You  are  a  junior  nursing  student  with  your 
first  clinical  experience  tomorrow  morning 
and  your  first  quiz  tomorrow  afternoon. 
You  will  be  expected  to  be  well-prepared  for 
both.  Your  roommate  is  doing  her  student 
teaching  in  Durham  and  has  to  get  up  every 
morning  at  6:30.  Both  of  you  will  be  either 
very  sleepy  or  very  ill-prepared.  The  villain? 
RUSH. 

1  his  malady  strikes  sorority  girls  once 
each  academic  year  (heretofore,  once  each 
semester),  pre-empting  their  other  activities 
for  a  two-week  period. 

What  rush  entails  for  a  sorority  girl  is: 
getting  up  early  for  classes  (or  to  cram  in 
some  studying  if  she's  lucky  enough  to  have 
late  classes),  coming  home  in  the  afternoon 
to  bathe,  fix  her  hair,  apply  make-up  and 
change  clothes  by  5  p.m.  when  dinner  is 
served.  After  dinner,  the  finishing  touches 
are  put  on  the  house  and  the  sisters  greet  50 
individual  rushees  an  hour  at  the  door.  They 
all  immerse  themselves  in  an  activity  called 
rushing  for  45  minutes.  Now  they  get  a 
breather,  right?  Wrong.  Now  they  get  to 
empty  ashtrays,  pick  up  napkins  and  cups, 
and  prepare  for  50  more  rushees  in  15 
minutes. 


Rush  parties  end  at  9  p.m.  and  the  rushees 
go  home  thinking  about  how  grueling  their 
schedules  are  why,  they'll  never  get  to 
their  homework  until  9:30. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  for  the  girls  in 
the  old  three-story  houses  adjacent  to 
campus.  After  the  last  party’s  scraps  are 
disposed  of,  the  sisters  return  to  their  rooms, 
peel  off  their  clothes,  get  ready  for  bed  (a 
dirty  trick  to  pull  on  their  unsuspecting 
bodies),  and  return  to  the  usual  meeting 
place  to  thrash  through  the  endless  lists  of 
anmes. 

“Anna  Alexis  Addams  ...  (pause) ...  Now 
girls,  her  card  is  here  —  she  was  in  this  house 
...  Someone  must  have  talked  with  her  ...’’ 

Then  there  are  endless  comments,  like: 
“She  was  really  sweet,  1  liked  her  a  lot,  very 
interested  in  our  house  ...  ”,  which  get 
repeated  umpteen  dozen  times  during  these 
post-party  pow-wows  called  bid  sessions. 

Bid  sessions  have  been  known  to  end  as 
early  as  1 1 :30  p.m.  on  unusually  good  nights 
and  have  gone  on  until  5  a.m.  on  other 
occasions  when  there  were  differences  ot 
opinion  and  numbers  were  an  important 
issue. 


A  healthy  twenty-year-old  girl  should  be 
able  to  function  on  six  hours  of  sleep  fora 
few  nights,  shouldn’t  she?  No  doubt  she 
could  if  her  professors  excused  her  from  all 
out-of-class  assignments  during  rush  time. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  never  been  the  case, 
so  most  of  her  important  assignments  are 
done  between  midnight  and  8  a.m.  i. 

There  may  be  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
lor  the  exhausted  UNC  sorority  girl, 
however.  At  the  end  of  Fall  Rush  (Sept.  14), 
an  evaluation  was  begun  by  Nanci  Fang, 
UNC  Panhellenic  Advisor,  to  determine 
effectiveness,  shortcomings  and  possible 
solutions  to  problems  presented  by  the 
present  rush  system. 

Obviously,  most  sorority  girls  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  a  system  worth  preserving. 
I  hey  prove  this  by  their  willingness  to  spend 
vast  amounts  ot  time  and  energy  on  rush 
activities.  But,  there  has  to  be  a  better  way  to 
rush,  and  hopefully  by  Fall  Rush  1974,  the 
nine  sororities  on  the  UNC  campus  will  be 
closer  to  that  better  way  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  identify  sorority  girls  by  the  bags 
under  their  eyes. 


Women’s  Courses  Do  Exist 


by  Joan  Smith 
Staff  Writer 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  on 
campus  for  courses  with  feminist  themes. 
Presently,  however,  these  courses  are  neither 
catalogued  or  headquartered  and  students 
may  only  find  them  by  chance.  Still, 
enrollment  is  substantial  in  this  fall’s  four 
existing  courses. 

Dr.  Robert  Wilson  recently  agreed  that 
newcomer  Patricia  Rieker  co-teach  with 
him  in  his  regular  Literature  and  Society 
course  (Sociology  154),  and  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  she  was  interested  in  feminist 
themes  in  literature.  This  semester  the  class 
of  45  students  will  sample  a  variety  of  works 
as  usual,  but  the  last  four  or  Five  weeks  will 
be  devoted  to  Rieker’s  exploration  of 
women’s  themes. 


In  Advanced  General  Psychology 
(Psychology  104),  an  open  course  where  the 
sub-topic  varies  each  semester,  Dr.  Judy 
Konanc  is  instructor  for  The  Psychology  of 
Women.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  see  what 
psychological  study  has  contributed  in 
theory  and  research  to  the  understanding  of 
women  and  what  further  data  may  be 
gathered.  Original  enrollment  was  15,  but 
because  of  increased  interest.  Dr.  Konanc 
said  the  roll  has  expanded  to  28,  with  a  fair 
mixture  of  men  and  women  students. 

In  the  Philosophy  Department,  Dr.  Jane 
English  is  teaching  the  Seminar  in  Ethics 
(Philosophy  9,  Section  1).  Ethics  as  they 
apply  to  women,  she  pointed  out,  are  seldom 
studied.  She  hopes  the  class  can  establish  a 
foundation  in  ethical  theory  on  women.  J  he 
studies  will  include  equal  opportunity, 
abortion,  and  what  constitutes 
discrimination.  Of  the  15  class  members, 
only  one  is  male. 


Linda  Pannill's  experimental  English  class 
is  the  first  “thematic  section”  of  English  2. 
The  theme  is  “The  Women’s  Movement,  ” 
which  will  be  explored  in  literary  works  of 

both  men  and  women.  Students  are  required 
to  write  essays  as  well  as  keep  journals  on 
their  reactions  to  readings,  class  discussions 
and  relevant  current  happenings. 

“It’s  a  very  good  class,”  Pannill  said.  “I’m 
happy  with  the  level  of  discussion.” 

Students  Students  were  placed  arbitraily 
into  the  section  before  the  theme  was  elected. 
They  had  the  option  of  leaving,  and  others 
could  join  the  class.  In  the  future,  ideally,  a 
freshman  may  choose  this  section  in 
registration. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  credit,  there 
are  two  women’s  collectives  in  Chapel  Hill 
offering  non-credit  courses  to  students  and 
townspeople.  The  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
Chapter  of  the  New  American  Movement 
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Sweaters,  quilts  ... 


:  Courses 


by  Lu  Stanton 
Staff  Writer 


Womancraft  is  not  an  ordinary  shop. 

The  two-room  store  at  407  W.  Franklin 
St.,  is  a  non-profit  arts  and  crafts 
cooperative  run  completely  by  women. 

Paintings,  sweaters,  pottery,  quilts,  dolls 
and  hand-sewn  women’s  clothing  fill  the 
small  rooms.  There  is  also  a  table  set  aside 
for  women’s  literature. 

“A  number  of  women  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  sell  anything  they  make,  ”  said 
Linda  Brogan,  who  has  worked  with  the 
cooperative  since  it  opened  in  January,  1973. 
“Skills  associated  with  women  have  not 
received  adequate  recognition,”  she 
continued.  “At  Womancraft  women  can 
display  and  sell  their  crafts  instead  of  giving 
them  all  away  to  neighbors." 

L.ow  commission  taken  by  the  store  is  one 


advantage  Womancraft  offer  its  members. 


“Most  stores  in  the  area  take  40  to  50 
per  cent  commission  on  all  items  sold,” 
Brogan  said,  “but  Womancraft  only  takes  1 5 
percent”. 

Before  August  1973  Womancraft  took 
only  10  percent  commission  but  addition  of 
an  extra  room  prompted  a  5  percent  increase 
to  help  pay  the  extra  rent. 

“The  margin  of  survival  is  very  slim  ... 
very  slim,”  said  Kate  Bell,  another  member 
of  the  cooperative. 

Bell  has  been  with  Womancraft  for  about 
a  month.  She  has  no  crafts  on  display  but 
works  there  because  ”it  is  a  service  to 
women.” 

The  store’s  sole  income  comes  from 
commissions,  $5.00  membership  fees, 
donations  and  occasional  bake  sales.  This 
money  pays  the  rent  and  general 
maintenance  of  the  shop. 


Any  woman  can  join  Womancraft  by 
paying  a  $5.00  membership  fee  and  agreeing 
to  work  in  the  shop  two  hours  each  week. 
Any  handmade  craft  will  be  put  on  display  in 

the  store  and  each  woman  can  set  her  own 
price  on  her  crafts. 

“We  are  actively  seeking  new'  members,” 
Brogan  said. 

“We’re  not  a  women’s  lib  organization  in 
that  women  who  join  ‘belong’  to  women’s 
lib,”  she  added.  “Anyone  can  join.” 

The  variety  of  shop  members  at 
Womancraft  is  as  great  as  the  variety  of 
crafts. 

“We  have  about  50  members  now,”  Bell 
said,  “and  they  range  from  radical  feminists 
to  little  old  grandmothers.” 

Some  members  of  the  cooperative,  like 
Bell,  don’t  have  any  items  in  the  store  but 
work  there  simply  because  they  think  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

“Women  get  turned  on  by  the  idea  of 
working  in  a  cooperative,”  Brogan  said. 
“For  many  women,  selling  things  is  a  minor 
consideration,”  she  added.  “Many  just  enjoy 
the  idea  of  working  with  other  women.” 

However,  Womancraft  does  have 
problems.  Along  with  the  tight  financial 
situation  is  the  problem  of  advertising. 

“We  have  very  little  contact  with  the 
women  in  dorms,”  Brogan  said,  “and  the 
cost  of  advertising  is  too  high  for  us  to  run 
ads  in  the  paper.”  She  said  that  they  may 
leaflet  the  dorms  later  this  year. 

Womancraft  is  located  above  Fisher- 
Fisher  on  Franklin  St.  Store  hours  are  10 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday, 
10  a. m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Friday,  and  10  a.m.  to6 
p.m.  on  Saturday. 
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(NAM)  will  offer  a  free  course  taught 
collectively  on  socialist  feminism.  I  his 
socialist-oriented  group  is  interested  in 
reaching  working  women  and  students  who 
have  been  through  consciousness-raising 
experiences  and  have  a  feminist  perspective, 
but  lack  a  sense  of  direction. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  this  course  will  be 
spent  on  history  and  theory,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  semester  for  presentations 
and  activities  where  feminist  socialism  is 
relative.  Beginning  in  October,  NAM’s  class 
will  meet  every  Monday  night  from  7:30  to 
10.00.  Location  will  be  announced  later. 

Also,  the  collective  who  previously  taught 
Women  in  Contemporary  Society 

♦  ( Anthropology  99)  tor  credit  will  offer  a  non- 
i  credit  women  studies  forum  in  the  form  of  a 

♦  fall  and  spring  lecture  series.  “Since  these 
X  women  taught  Anthropology  99  for  three 

1  semesters  without  payment,  and  since  the 


Women's  Caucus  Forms 


University  refuses  to  hire  a  feminist  scholar, 
the  collective  had  no  choice  but  to  change  the 
course  to  its  present  non-credit  style”,  says 
member  Barbara  Hannah.  The  collective  has 
recently  studied  women’s  topics  on  a 
graduate  level  to  prepare  itself  for  this 
program.  It  will  also  bring  outside  talent  into 
the  scries,  such  as  sociologists, 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and  female 
gynecologists. 

Henderson  Residence  College  is  trying  to 
initiate  a  women's  course  for  their  Living- 
Learning  Center  for  next  year,  but  has  run 
into  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  department 
to  approve  it.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  spur-of- 
£  the-moment  effort  was  an  added  problem, 
since  next  fall’s  course  must  be  passed  by 
September  12,  1973.  The  History 

Department  may  approve  Henderson’s 
“History  of  Women  from  1850  to  the 

*  Present.”  Barbara  Schnorrenberg  of  the 
a  History  department  is  the  prospective 
J  instructor. 

*  “I  think  there  is  a  reticence  for 

*  departments  to  recognize  ’women’  as  a 


♦  distictive  study,”  says  Dr.  Maggie  O’  Connor 


by  Lu  Ann  Jones 
Staff  Writer 


*  of  the  English  department.  “What  we  really 
^  need  is  a  conference,  take  a  Saturday 

*  morning,  and  start  a  women’s  curriculum  for 

*  different  departments.” 


Rallying  support  for  local  candidates  and 
recruiting  women  in  techniques  necessary  to 
accomplish  their  political  goals  are  two  of 
the  objectives  of  the  newly-formed  Orange 
County  Women’s  Political  Caucus 
(OCWPC). 

The  first  open  business  meeting  was  held 
in  June  and  a  larger  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
October  13  at  the  Community  Church. 
Students  are  welcomed.  Women  from  Wake 
and  Durham  counties  who  do  not  have 
caucuses  of  their  own  are  also  invited  to  join. 

The  OCWPC,  like  the  national  caucus,  is 
reaching  out  to  all  women  and  is  concerned 
not  only  with  sexism  but  with  racism, 
institutional  violence  and  povertv  as  well. 


A  broad  objective  of  the  group  is  to 
acquaint  women  with  their  rights  and  to  help 
them  contact  someone  who  can  assist  them  it 
they  feel  they  are  being  discriminated 
against. 

According  to  Kathi  Perkerson,  temporary 
chairperson  of  the  OCWPC.  the  types  of 
problems  the  organization  will  tackle  have 
not  been  decided  yet.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
group  will  depend  on  the  primary  interests  of 
the  women  who  attend  the  meeting.  But  she 
emphasized  that  they  “want  as  much  action 
as  possible,  not  a  lot  of  hand-wringing.” 

Perkerson  noted  that  one  ot  the  important 
features  ot  the  OCWPC  is  its  lack  of 
domination  bv  one  narticular  segment  of 


women  such  as  students,  housewives  or 
workers.  Also,  it’s  not  an  all-Chapel  Hill 
organization.  About  one-half  of  the 
members  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

Registration  lor  the  October  meeting  will 
begin  at  9  a.m.  I  he  keynote  speaker  is 
Elizabeth  Koontz  who  was  Director  of 
Women's  Bureau  of  Department  of  Labor 
until  recently.  Pat  Locke,  chairperson  ot  the 
North  Carolina  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
will  also  address  the  group. 

In  the  afternoon,  bylaws  for  the  local 
caucus  will  be  voted  on  and  permanent 
officers  elected. 
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Frontiero  V.  Richardson 


Military  Ruling  Voided 


by  Anne  Edenfield 
UNC  Law  Student 

On  May  14,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  landmark  decision  in  the 
area  of  sex  discrimination  in  Frontiero  v. 
Richardson.  The  Court,  in  an  8  to  1 
judgement,  declared  unconstitutional  a 
federal  statutory  fringe  benefit  scheme 
awarding  male  military  members  housing, 
allowances,  medical  and  dental  benefits  tor 
their  wives,  regardless  of  their  dependency. 
These  same  benefits  were  authorized  for 
female  members  of  the  military  only  if  they 
provided  over  half  their  husband’s  support. 
As  a  result  female  members  such  as  Sharron 
Frontiero,  the  plaintiff,  were  denied  benefits 
because  she  provided  less  than  half  her 
spouse’s  support,  while  male  members  who 
likewise  provided  less  than  half  their 
spouse’s  support  were  given  benefits. 

The  importance  of  this  decision  lies  in  the 
fact  that  four  of  the  J  ustices  declared,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  that 
“classifications  based  on  sex,  like 
classifications  based  upon  race,  alienage,  or 
national  origin,  are  inherently  suspect,  and 
must  therefore  be  subjected  to  strict  judicial 
scrutiny.” 

Historically,  the  Court  has  been  unwilling 
to  declare  classifications  based  on  sex  as 
unconstitutional.  They  have  instead 
rationalized  such  classifications  with  the 
stereotypical,  paternalistic  attitude 
summarized  by  “ woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home."  In  only  one  other  case  has  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  classification 
based  on  sex  as  being  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  This  was  in  1971,  in  Reed  v. 
Reed,  when  the  Court  struck  down  as 
unconstitutional  in  Idaho  probate  code  that 


gave  mandatory  preference  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  administrative  convenience  to 
men  over  women,  when  both  were  otherwise 
equally  qualified,  as  administrators  of 
estates. 

The  distinctive  difference  in  these  cases  is 
the  standard  of  review  used  bv  the  Court. 
There  are  traditionally  two  levels 
examining  a  legislative  classification  for 
equal  protection  purposes  the  passive  and 
the  active  review. 

In  the  former  the  Court  generally  defers  to 
legislative  judgement  and  upholds  a 
distinction  so  long  as  it  can  be  said  to  be 
“rationally  related”  to  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  The  burden  is  placed  on  the 
challenger  to  show  that  such  a  relationsmp 
does  not  exist.  In  the  latter  standard  the 
burden  is  placed  on  the  state  to  show  that  the 
classification  is  required  by  some 
“compelling  state  interest.” 

The  active  standard  of  review  is  invoked 
when  a  fundamental  interest  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  is  involved  (i.e.  freedom  of 
speech  '  or  when  the  Court  has  declared  a 
certain  classification  “inherently  suspect”  as 
it  has  done  in  regard  to  race.  Classifications 
reviewed  by  this  strict  scrutiny  method  must 
meet  much  higher  standards  in  order  to  be 
upheld.  The  Court,  in  Reed  v.  Reed,  used  the 
“rational  relationship”  passive  test  while  in 
Frontiero  v.  Richardson,  the  strict  scrutiny 
test  was  invoked  and  the  Court  found  no 
compelling  state  interest  to  justify  the 
“dissimilar  treatment  for  men  and  women 
who  were  similarly  situated.” 

By  placing  sex  classifications  into  the 
inherently  suspect  category,  the  Court 
implies  that  in  future  cases  classifications 


based  on  sex  must  undergo  this  strict 
scrutiny  test  in  deciding  whether  they  meet 
constitutional  requirements  of  equal 
protection  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Unfortunately  the  opinion  was  not 
unanimous,  a  fact  which  detracts  from  its 
strength.  Four  Justices  specifically  placed 
classifications  based  on  sex  in  the  inherently 
suspect  category.  Four  other  justices 
concurred  in  declaring  the  statutes 
unconstitutional  but  were  unwilling  to  go  so 
far  as  the  plurality.  Instead  they  relied  on  the 
“rationally  related”  test  used  in  Reed  v. 
Reed.  Justice  Rehnquist  was  the  sole 
dissenter. 

The  fact  that  the  plurality  was  willing  to  go 
as  far  as  it  did,  coupled  w  ith  its  discussion  of 
the  historically  inferior  position  women  have 
been  put  into  by  society,  is  a  big  step  for 
traditionally  paternalisitic  Court. 

But  women’s  equal  position  under  the  law' 
is  still  by  no  means  assumed.  Just  how  the 
Court  will  decide  future  sex  discrimination 
cases  is  still  speculative  in  light  of  the  split  of 
opinions  in  Frontiero  v.  Richardson.  Even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  dow  n 
such  a  landmark  decision,  it  is  just  a  small 
step  in  securing  equality  for  all  women. 

As  long  as  we  must  litigate  case  by  case, 
women  will  continue  to  suffer  under 
discrimination.  Therefore,  there  is  still  a 
tremendous  need  for  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  The  greatest  impact  on 
the  largest  numbers  will  not  be  felt  until  our 
constitution  clearly  states  that  “Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.” 


SHE 


1  spent  six  weeks  of  the  past  summer  in  an 
archaelogical  field  school  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  suffered  through  long  hours  of 
digging.  Some  days  were  miserable,  some 
were  even  warm,  but  all  were  treasures  if  1 
remember  them  optimistically. 

1  discovered  the  aesthetics  of  digging,  the 
agony  and  the  ecstasy  of  dirt.  The  kid  part  of 
me  that  once  liked  to  dig  holes  and  slide 
down  mudbanks  resurfaced,  and  1  suspect 
there  is  a  trace  of  gopher  in  me  as  well. 

Our  team  consisted  of  six  students  diggers 
and  an  instructor  and  we  lived  in  cabins 
beside  a  typically  deep  blue  mountain  lake. 
Four  of  us  were  women,  assorted  in 
temperament  and  age,  but  all  eager  to  probe 
the  earth  for  earthworms,  abandoned 
gopher  holes,  beer  bottle  caps,  and  artifacts. 

We  worked  in  pairs  and  dug  two  by  two 
meter  pits,  and  so  each  of  us  had  a  pit  partner 
to  contend  with  in  a  very  small  area. 

He  is  the  person  who  throws  soil  on  your 
bone  fragments  or  puts  his  dirt  in  your 
bucket  so  you  will  have  to  get  up  and  haul  it 
out. 

The  girls  started  each  morning  at  8 
o’clock,  the  boys,  whenever  their  hangovers 
eased  up  enough  for  them  to  slide  into  the 
pit.  My  worst  enemy  in  the  mornings  was  the 
wind  and  my  best  friend  was  my  long 
underwear.  I  deliberately  put  on  a  white 
sweatshirt  so  1  could  enjoy  having  dirt  blow 
all  over  it  while  knowing  that  everyone  lese 
w  ould  be  just  as  comfortably  filthy  there 
was  no  one  to  impress.  T  his  applied  even  to 
curious  tourists  who  seemed  to  be  intrigued 


by  the  sight  of  intellectual  heathens  scraping 
at  bone  chips  with  grapefruit  knives. 

The  deeper  we  dug  in  our  pit,  the  better  1 
liked  it.  While  1  felt  exposed  and  foolish  at 
sod  level,  once  1  was  down  in  the  hole  the 
palm  of  the  Earth  cupped  around  me  and  I 
was  safe  and  secure. 

As  1  patiently  scraped  the  dirt  with  my 
trowel  (a  thing  like  a  garden  spade)  1  tried  to 
look  absorbed  with  my  work,  though  usually 
1  was  daydreaming. 

Certainly  the  discovery  of  an  artifact 
brought  a  thrill  to  my  gut  and  a  “That's  a 
good  girl,”  from  the  instructor,  but  in  all 
honesty  I  liked  most  just  to  play  in  the  dirt. 

We  found  buckets  and  buckets  of  rocks, 
and  1  came  to  despise  them.  A  few'  of  them 
would  have  been  cute  little  buggers 
somew  here  else,  but  not  in  my  pail  not  when 
1  had  to  chuck  them  out. 

Bugs  and  worms  were  my  favorites;  they 
moved  all  by  themselves.  1  could  stop  and 
watch  them  as  they  crawled  up  and  down  my 
bootlaces  while  1  was  pretending  to  study 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  soil.  We  were  warned 
to  beware  of  ticks,  but  the  only  one  who 
got  bitten  was  girl  who  could  be  startled  by  a 
mottled  ant.  She  paled  dramatically  as  the 
men  lured  the  little  beast  out  of  her  skin  w  ith 
a  match  and  tossed  it  into  a  jar  to  keep  for  a 
pet. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  visible  wildlife  in 
the  area  were  gophers,  w  hole  communities  of 
chirping  rascals  who  built  networks  of 
skinny  roadways  through  our  pits. 

The  aesthetics  of  the  pit  sitting  deep  and 


listening  to  the  wind  whipping  the  gras 
overhead,  glancing  up  and  watching  troop 
ol  soldier  clouds  marching  to  herald  th 
summer  snow  storm,  soft  earth  slippin 
between  my  fingers,  the  glint  of  a  chei 
Indian  knife  from  1,000  B.C. 

I  remember  also  the  routine  of  positio 
changes  hand  and  knees,  squattinj 
sprawling  sideways,  flat  on  the  belly,  and  le 
cramps  in  spite  of  it  all.  There  were  pair 
from  pitching  rocks  overhand  out  of  the  pi 
and  trying  to  shovel  through  pebbles  < 
dense  as  ice  crystals  in  a  glacier.  We  did  n< 
discriminate  in  la  bor,  for  we  each  hauled  ot 
own  buckets,  or  tried  to.  1  respect  the  beaui 
of  grime  now;  the  exotic  look  1  had  wil 
blotches  of  dust  on  my  cheeks,  the  grit  undi 
my  tongue  as  1  licked  fragments  to  determit 
the  material  (  if  it  sticks  to  your  tongue  it 
bone  —  try  it),  finding  rings  around  my  to 
two  weeks  after  camp  was  over. 

I  was  the  only  digger  to  exhibit  the  woi 
symptoms  of  pit  fever.  My  partner  was  a  gi 
a  big  brother  type  who  thought  himself  to 
much  more  capable  than  1  was  of  making  c 
“mutual”  decisions.  1  sat  in  the  wi 
watching  him  mother  the  damned  p 
sweeping  every  speck  of  dust  off  its  floor  s< 
would  look  nice  in  the  picture.  He  fou 
more  artifacts  than  I  did,  and  1  spent  seve 
nights  making  records  of  them  while  he  wt 
to  the  bar.  1  hated  him.  At  times  it  was  a  h 
of  a  temptaion  to  stick  my  trowel  in  his  ear 
look  for  pretty  rocks.  Instead.  I  bitched  a 
grumbled  and  seethed. 


SHE 

Schnorrenberg 

Cont.  from  pg.  I 

The  Schopler  Committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
John  Schopler,  UNC  professor  of 
psychology,  was  appointed  by  the  U  niversity 
Faculty  Council  last  fall  to  investigate  the 
status  and  position  of  faculty  women. 

“The  University  may  hire  women,  but  do 
they  keep  them?”  Schnorrenberg  asked 
rhetorically. 

“For  instance,  the  University  may  bring  in 
six  new  assistant  professors  one  year, 
knowing  they  will  probably  only  be  able  to 
keep  half  of  them.  They  may  hire  four  men 
and  two  women  and  yet  year  alter  year  it’s 
three  men  that  are  kept.” 

The  Schopler  Report,  states  that  as  of  this 
past  spring,  31  percent  of  the  UNC  faculty 
are  women.  The  Affirmative  Action  Plan 
recommends  that  this  percentage  be 
increased  to  18.7  percent  by  1976. 

“Many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  the  excessive 
caution  of  the  Affirmative  Action  Plans,” 
Schnorenberg  said. 

She  said  the  problem  involved  with 
increasing  the  percentage  of  women  is  that 
the  number  of  blacks  should  also  be 
increased.  But,  she  said,  in  some  fields  there 
just  aren’t  any  available  black  Ph.D’s. 

“For  instance,  a  UP  official  or  somebody 
told  me  that  HEW  was  complaining  to  one 
college  because  it  hadn’t  hired  any  blacks  in 
the  department  of  Hebraic  and  Semitic 
Studies,”  Schnorrenberg  said. 

“Well  certainly  not!  There  aren’t  that 
many  places  that  teach  or  give  Ph.D’s  in 
Hebrew  and  such  and  things  and  those  that 
do  are  presumably  mostly  Jewish 
seminaries.” 

“Any  fool  would  know  that  these  are 
places  you  aren’t  likely  to  find  blacks,”  she 
said. 

Although  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan 
proposes  increasing  the  percentage  of  blacks 
form  .87  to  4.34  by  1976  Schnorrenberg  feels 
this  will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  do 
than  increasing  the  percentage  of  women. 

Schnorrenberg  said  the  fact  that  the 
women  have  taken  so  long  to  revolt  against 
their  traditional  roles  is  probably  due  to 
social  pressure. 

“Everybody  thinks  a  certain  way  so  long 
that  everybody  accepts  it  as  the  way  things 
ought  to  be,”  she  said. 

She  said  there  was  very  little  for  a  18th 
century  woman  to  do  if  she  didn’t  get 
married.  By  the  late  19th  century,  there  were 
a  few  doors  in  the  academic  world  through 
which  a  woman  could  make  her  way  if  she 
were  determined  to  do  something, 

;  Schnorrenberg  said. 

“Now  it’s  backsliding.  Look  at  the 
i  women’s  colleges  that  have  gone  co-ed.  At 
UNC-G,  where  1  taught  before  coming  here. 

!  more  than  50  percent  of  the  faculty  used  to 
be  women.  They  do  not  have  that  any  more. 
Now  their  hiring  of  women  is  about  the  same 
I  as  it  is  over  here  and  their  deans  are  all  men,” 
|  she  said 
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Schnorrenberg  said  the  women’s 
movement  is  definitely  related  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  '60s. 

“Oh  yes,  1  think  it  is  a  clear  question  of 
history  —  but  maybe  that’s  because  I’m  a 
historian,”  she  said  with  a  quick  shrug. 

“The  civil  rights  movement  revived  the 
idea  of  an  activist  movement.  There  were  a 
great  many  women  of  both  races  involved  in 
it  and  in  some  of  the  radical  student 
movements,”  she  said. 

Some  women  got  started  in  the  feminist 
movement  when  they  saw  what  could  be 
done  through  organization,  she  said. 

“I’m  too  old  to  have  been  initially  active  in 
any  of  these  activities.  My  feminism  goes 
back  a  long  way,”  said  the  42-year-old 
Schnorrenberg. 

Schnorrenberg  said  her  mother  wasn’t 
quite  old  enough  to  have  been  active  in  the 
North  Carolina  Suffrage  Movement,  but 
was  very  active  in  the  early  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

“There  were  lots  of  very,  very  firm 
feminists  in  many  places  of  the  country 
during  the  '20's.  1  was  sort  of  brought  up  on 
these  ‘old  line’  feminist  ideas,”  she  said. 

It  took  a  while  for  women  to  realize  that 
jus  getting  the  vote  wasn’t  enough. 
Sc  .norrenberg  said  referring  to  the 
backslide  after  the  suffrage  movement. 

‘  Some  of  the  people  who  worked  on  the 
suffrage  movement  had  just  done  all  they 
could.  It’s  pretty  hard  going  from  cause  to 
cause  and  women  were  getting  tired,”  she 
said. 

“Then  the  depression  came  along  and 
that’s  what  I  think  killed  a  really  active 
women’s  movement.  There  just  weren’t  any 
jobs.” 

During  World  War  II  there  were  lots  of 
jobs  but  the  kind  of  war  mentality  that 
developed  was  a  hindrance  to  the  movement, 
she  said. 

“You  know  what  1  mean  people  rushing 
into  getting  married,  the  baby  boom  and  the 
whole  sort' of  dream  about  what  our  boys 
were  fighting  for.  This  sort  of  thing  tended  to 
set  up  the  idea  that  what  a  woman  should  do 
was  sit  at  home  and  have  lots  of  babies.” 

The  younger  group  of  feminists  were  those 
who  were  born  during  the  40’s  or  just  before 
WW  II,  Schnorrenberg  said. 

“People  like  Betty  Friedan  went  through 
this  retrogression  of  the  w  omen’s  movement  , 
then  revolted  against  it.” 

“This  is  why  on  the  UWAA  steering 
committee  I  tend  to  be  a  moderately 
conservative  voice.  Not  that  we  aren  t  all 
aiming  at  the  same  thing,  but  I’ve  seen  or 
read  too  much  about  things  that  have  gone 
wrong. 

“I  hate  to  endanger  the  ultimate  end  by  a 
rash  act  that  may  not  accomplish  it  and  may 
hurt  in  the  end.’  she  said. 

Schnorrenberg  said  the  average  housewife 


is  probably  still  rather  traditional  in  her  role, 
but  it’s  difficult  to  judge  in  Chapel  Hill 
because  of  the  liberal  academic  atmosphere. 

She  related  a  story  about  her  mother,  Mrs. 
William  P.  Brandon  of  Hickory,  who  went 
to  a  book  club  meeting  when  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  was  a  major 
issue. 

“My  mother  was  naturally  for  the  ERA, 
but  some  women  in  the  club  (in  their  late  50s 
and  60s  )  were  very  dubious  about  it.” 

“One  lady  was  especially  concerned.  She 
said,  ‘Why,  they  could  even  make  you  be 
things  like  pallbearers!”  Schnorrenberg 
exclaimed  with  amusement. 

Schnorrenberg,  mother  of  a  nine-year-old 
son,  David,  and  four-year-old  daughter, 
Katherine,  is  married  to  Dr.  John  M. 
Schnorrenberg,  an  associate  professor  of  art 
history  at  UNC. 

The  Schnorrenbergs  live  in  the  older 
section  of  Chapel  Hill  where  most  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  patching  plaster,  painting  or 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  garden. 

Schnorrenberg  said  her  daughter  had 
recently  gotten  on  the  kick  of  playing 
housekeeper.  “I  can’t  understand  where  she’s 
gotten  it  from.  1  hate  housework  myself.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  she  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
domesticated  female  or  not,  but  at  least  she’s 
been  exposed  to  another  type  of  woman,” 
she  said. 

“We’ve  got  to  start  at  home  educating 
both  males  and  females  if  we’re  ever  going  to 
change  anything,”  she  said.- 

“I’m  afraid  we’ve  got  a  long  way  to  go 
before  people  are  educated,”  she  said.  “It 
gets  discouraging.” 


*  *  *  **  4c  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  41 * ** 

♦  What  did  you  think  of  this  J 


What  would  you  like  to  see 
in  future  issues  of  SHE? 
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Live  Visual  Aids? 


by  Lynn  Bankhead 
Staff  Writer 


A  new  course,  including  live  visuai  aids, 
has  come  to  Chapel  Hill  High  School’s 
Home  Economics  department  by  way  of  the 
Day  Care  Child  Development  Center. 

The  visual  aids  are  the  3-and-4-year-olds 
who  attend  the  center  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  “This  isn’t  a  kindergarten,”  said  Ruth 
Pope,  supervisor  of  the  center.  “It’s  a  place 
where  children  learn  about  science,  books, 
art  and  living  with  others”. 

The  idea  for  the  center  came  in  April, 
1972,  from  L1NC  (Learning  Institute  of 
North  Carolina)  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Chapel  Hill  High 
School  was  one  of  eight  schools  across  the 
state  chosen  to  participate  in  the  non-profit 
program  which  was  to  have  been  supported  by 
federal  funds.  This  plan  fell  through, 
however,  when  the  government  cut  back 
allotments  for  supported  programs. 

Miss  Pope  said  that  the  Chapel  Hill 
School  Board  decided  to  adopt  the  original 
idea  for  the  center  on  an  independent  basis 
despite  the  set-back,  making  the  program  a 
regular  course  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  last  fall. 

“We  worked  on  a  shoestring  budget  and 
improvised  toys  and  games,”  she  said.  “The 
26  students  who  participated  in  last  year’s 
program  made  dolls  and  we  all  worked  hard 
at  getting  furniture  for  the  center.” 

Miss  Pope  said  some  of  the  ideas  for  toys 
used  at  the  center  came  from  the  toybrary  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University  in 
Durham.  (A  toybrary  is  like  a  library  except 
toys  instead  of  books  are  checked  out.) 


“The  money  we’ve  gotten  has  come  out  ol 
the  board’s  budget  and  from  citizens  in  the 
community  who  have  made  donations, 
Betty  McCauley,  a  teacher  at  the  center, 
said.  “The  townspeople  stood  by  us  and 
merchants  have  been  good  about  giving  us 
some  of  the  things  we  need,”  she  said. 

Miss  Pope  said  the  center  was  not 
equipped  to  handle  children  on  a  full-time 
basis  last  year  so  the  home  economics 
department  “borrowed”  children  from  the 
Harold  Holmes  Nursery  School  and  the 
Chapel  Hill  Day  Care  Center.  “That  way  the 
girls  were  working  with  children  at  least 
some  of  the  time,”  Miss  Pope  said. 

This  year  the  center  began  into  full-time 
operation  with  facilities  to  accomodate  15 
youngsters.  Eleven  children  are  presently 
enrolled  in  the  center,  representing  families 
of  black,  white,  Jewish,  Indian  and 
Argentine  origin. 

The  18  students,  including  two  males, 
enrolled  in  the  child  development  course 
don’t  just  sit  around  and  watch  kids  play. 
Miss  Pope  said  the  course  involves  a  one 
hour  lecture  and  a  one  hour  session  with  the 
children  each  day. 

The  lecture  part  of  the  course  includes 
research  in  several  different  textbooks, 
written  papers  and  of  course,  tests.  The 
program  is  designed  to  give  students  a  good 
background  in  home  economics  plus 
practical  experience  in  homelife  situations. 
Miss  Pope  said. 

Parents  whose  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
center  help  provide  the  homelife  situation 
through  a  monthly  fee  of  $  1 5,  which  includes 
a  variety  of  acivities  and  three  meals  a  day:  a 
mid-morning  snack,  lunch  and  an  afternoon 


September  30:  The  Chapel  Hill  chap 
lot  NOW  plans  an  open  house  at  7:30  P.M 
■313  Burlage  Circle  in  Chapel  Hill.  A 
[interested  women  are  especially  urged 
[attend.  For  a  ride,  call  933-6685. 

Lollipop  Power  meets  every  Thursc 
[evening  at  8  o’clock.  The  group  publisl 
[non-sexist  children’s  books  for  pre-school 
land  extends  its  invitation  to  all  interesl 
[women  especially  undergraduates.  For  m< 
Information  call  Pat  at  929-3672  or  Lornr 
M2-8245. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Femii 

\Newsletter  are  now  available.  The  cost 
[subscribing  is  $4  for  home  mailing  and  S2 
lor  a  Campus  mailing  address  or  grt 
[distribution.  For  a  group  subscript! 
[please  be  sure  to  indicate  who  will  pick 
[the  copies.  The  newsletter  is  publisl 
Ibiweekly.  Checks  may  be  sent  to 
{Feminist  Newsletter,  P.O.  Box  954,  Cha 
Jh ill,  N.C.  27514.  Indicate  name,  mail 
[address,  ZIP  code,  phone  number  and  t 


subscription. 


snack  “All  these  are  nutritious,”  Miss 
said.  “  t  he  young  children  as  well  as  the 
school  students  need  to  learn 
constitutes  a  good  diet.” 

Daily  activities  at  the  center  re 
around  the  six  major  divisions  ol 
playroom:  a  music  section,  art  se< 
reading  corner,  science  sect 
housekeeping  area  and  a  dramatic 
section.  The  children  can  play  in  any 
they  choose,  Miss  Pope  said.  “Activitii 
structured  and  students  supervise  pi; 
each  section,  but  we  believe  in  a  great  d 
freedom  for  the  children,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  McCauley  said  a  playground  v 
added  to  the  entertainment  list  as  soon ; 
center  gets  a  fence  to  enclose  it. 
playground  will  have  swings,  ba 
boards,  a  sandbox  and  a  walkway  on  i 
children  will  be  able  to  ride  tricycles 
said. 

Fringe  benefits  for  children  at  the  c 
include  trips  to  places  like  the  Chape 
Fire  Department  and  the  Chapel  Hill ' 
Hall,  as  well  as  regular  excursioi 
different  spots  on  the  high  school  car 
“We  expect  to  take  the  children  all  ovi 
school  before  the  year  is  out,”  Miss 
said.  “This  is  all  part  of  growing  up.” 

Those  interested  in  learning  more  < 
the  Day  Care  Child  Development  C 
should  contact  Miss  Pope  at  the  Chape 
High  School,  (929-2106). 
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There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  unity  on  the 
part  of  women  students  on  this 
campus.  Too  often,  it  seems,  we  are  M 
not  aware  of  what  others  are  M^ 
domg,  and  ol  the  possibilities  for 
interaction  with  other  campus  M  ■ 
women.  We  do  not  know  how 
we  can  help  each  other,  or  M 
sometimes  even  how  we  M 
can  help  ourselves.  M 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  Mk 
mostly  an  information  Mm 

issue  should  help 

to  ameliorate  thb  ^^k  I  W 


J  •••«►*#•  organiza 
M  tions  and  facilities 
M  which  would  be-rele 

■  I  M  vant  to  the  woman 
MM  student  during  her 
MM  years  at  Carolina.  The 

handbook  is  limited, 
^M  we  agree, but  at  least  it 
I  should  put  us  on  the  right 

road  to  becoming  more 

■  M  acquainted  with  what's  avail 

A M  able  to  us  and  how  to  use  j  these 
W  resources.  More  importantly,  it 
W  can  only  help  us  to  know  one 
y  another  better  and  to  promote 
interaction  between  various 
elements  of  our  population: 
Carolina  Women. 

In  Sisterhood 
the  SHE  staff 
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Association  of  Women  Students  (AWS) 

Office:  Suite  D.  Student  Union,  933-2165 
Every  woman  student,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  at  UNC  isj 
a  member  of  AWS.  According  to  the  organization's  by-laws,  the! 
purpose  of  AWS  is  to  "involve  women  in  life  at  this  University  in  waysj 
that  will  prepare  them  to  be  active,  concerned  citizens  of  the  world;  to! 
challenge  women  to  identify,  explore,  develop  and  utilize  their  creative  j 
potential;  and  to  examine  the  status  of  women  in  this  society The  by¬ 
laws  fdrther  provide  that  the  organization  is  responsible  forj 
coordinating  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  women  students.  ( 
The  decision-making  body  of  the  organization  is  the  Executive i 
Council,  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  residence  areas.  ^ 
Officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairperson,  are  elected  each  spring  i 
by  the  Executive  Council.  The  chairperson  is  elected  spring  in  the] 
general  student  body  elections  by  all  women  students.  All  members  of  i 
AWS  are  eligible  for  these  offices. 

Projects  of  AWS  this  year  include  SHE,  a  two-week  Women's 
Festival  scheduled  from  Feb.  4  to  15,  a  women  s  radio  program  on 
WCAR55  on  Sunday  evenings  titled  "Calliope's  Corner,"  a  non-credit 
women's  studies  course  on  Thursday  evenings  in  the  Union  and  an 
invitation  to  the  women  on  the  University’s  Board  of  Governors  and 
Board  of  Trustees  to  come  to  the  campus.  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
Council  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Union,  and  are  open  to  anyone. 


AWS  Officers: 

Chairperson:  Amelia  Bellows  422  Cobb.  933-8128 
Vice  Chairperson:  Marita  Quigley  Tri  Sig  House  968-9102 
Treasurer:|  James  Ellis  j  105  Alexander  933-771 6 
Secretary:  Jane  Ellis  142  Cobb  933-7345 
Advisor  Marianne  Hitchcock  01  Steele  Buildino  933-1309 
All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  drop  by  the  AWS  office. 


There  is  usually  someone  there  weekdays  after  12  noon. 


Women's  Forum 

Although  Women's  Forum  is  a  subcommittee  of 
AWS,  it  is  unique  among  women  s  organizations  on 
campus  in  that  it  is  composed  of  students,  faculty  and 
administration.  The  Forum  functions  largely  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  other  groups,  recommending 
women  who  might  be  brought  as  speakers  to  the 
campus  for  various  programs  and  suggesting  women 
who  might  be  appropriate  for  such  awards  as  honorary 
degrees. 

In  the  past  these  proposals  have  met  with  approval, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their  suggestions  for 
commencement  speakers  have  been  accepted  during 
the  past  two  years.  Members  of  the  Forum  are 
appointed  by  the  AWS  chairperson  and  Dean 
Carmichael.  Currently  the  members  are: 


Kathy  Dennison  304  Parker,  chairperson 
IKate  Whittington  313  Cobb 
Amelia  Bellows  422  Cobb 
Texie  Penry  1 4-1  Yum  Yum  Apts. 

Caryn  Shackelford  31 4  Alderman 
Pamela  Williamson  W-2  Kingswood  Apts. 
Kathy  Robertson  302  Pittsboro  Street 
Becky  Vincent  315  Connor 
Faculty-Administration 
Margaret  King  Residence  Director  Kenan 
Marianne  Hitchcock  01  Steele  Building 
Katherine  Carmichael  01  Steele  Building 
Jane  Poller  Bynum  Hall 
Frances  Burns  Hogan  Women's  Gym 
Linda  Sotobeer  School  of  Nursing 
Margaret  O'Connor  Department  of  English. 


Valkyries 

The  Valkyries  is  the  highest  campus  honorary 
exclusively  for  women.  It  recognizes  students  for | 
leadership  scholarship  and  unselfish  service. 
Membership  is  by  invitation.  Currently  there  are] 
approximately  35  members.  Martha  Shore  is  the] 
president. 
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Women  Speak  ( 

"Women  Speak"  is  a  non-credit  women's  stuc 
course  sponsored  by  AWS  and  taught  by  women  v 
formerly  taught  Anthropology  99,  Women  in  Mod 
Society,  which  has  now  been  discontinued.  In 
tradition  of  women's  studies,  it  is  founded  on  the  i 
that  all  participants  in  the  learning  process  will  ber 
from  the  experience,  teachers  as  well  as  stude 
Thus  it  follows  a  more  open  format  than  woul 
course  in  other  disciplines.  Members  of  the  teacf 
collective  describe  it  as  "sisters  sharing  with  sis 
their  knowledge  and  experiences  of  what  it  mean 
be  a  woman  in  our  male-centered  culture.  E 
session  is  taught  by  a  different  woman  who  ha: 
devoted  extensive  study  to  the  topics. 

The  course  is  open  to  anyone,  and  one  may  ah 
one  session  or  all  of  them.  They  are  held  in  Room  t 
204  of  the  Union  from  7:30  to  9:30  on  Thur: 
evenings. 

Bibliographies  and  study  guides  are  provided. 


Oct.  4 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  15 


"Sexual  Politics,  a  Theory" 
"Women  and  Psychology” 
"Woman:  Her  Body" 

"Woman  at  Work:  the  Servants  < 
"Women  Under  the  Law" 
"Woman  Writer:  Virginia  Woolf' 
"THE  New  Feminists:  An  Old  St: 


The  series  will  be  continued  in  the  spring  with  i 
topics  as:  sex,  love,  marriage,  the  family,  mothers 
literature,  God,  language,  politics  and  activism. 


Women's  Residence  Council 

Chairperson:  Kate  Whittington  313  Cobb 

8042 

The  WRC  is  composed  of  the  presidents 
women's  dormitories.  It  is  a  subcommittee 
Residence  Hall  Association,  and  deals  specifica! 
problems  women  have  in  residence  halls. 


Panhellenic  Council 

Advisor:  Nancy  Lang  01  Steele  Building 

The  Panhellenic  Council  serves  to  maintair 
level  of  life  within  the  Carolina  Greek  syste 
organization's  main  functions  include:  fur 
intellectual  accomplishment  and  encouraging 
scholarship;  cooperating  with  the  Un 
administration  in  striving  to  maintain  high 
standards:  compiling  rules  governing  rush,  p 
and  initiation;  and  furthering  relations  betwee 
and  non-Greek  membership. 

The  19  members  of  the  Panhell  Council  are 
officials.  President  is  Susan  Midgette;  th 
elections  will  be  in  January  1974. 

Tuesday  is  the  regular  meeting  day  of  the  < 


Haifa  Pi _  Pat  Cowell,  president.  Ms.  Gladys  Brow 

Alpha  Delta  P.^^  ^  41 ,  E  Rosemary  St  968  9083@930l 

rimona  _  Pat  Niu’  president  Ms  Mary  Sammt 

director.  73  members.  313  E.  Franklin  St.  968-9005 

rtol*a  Haifa  Delta  —  Ann  Linton,  president.  Ms.  Opal  W« 

Delta  Delta  Delta  ^  ^  21Q  Plttsboro  968.9023@9i2i. 

_.  c;  „  Service/Sorority.  For  info 

Gamma  Sigma  Sigma  — 

„  a  ■  h_  contact  Pam  Mart.ndale,  933-81  6.  ^  Man|ey  presi< 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  house  djrector  72  members.  227  E.  Roseme. 

9398 

Haifa  _  Marilyn  Hockaday,  president.  Ms.  Margar 

Kappa  Delta  ^  5g  memb8rs  219  E  Franklir?  st.  968-9160 

..  1/ r.mma Jessica  Cole,  president.  Ms 

Kappa  Kappa  Ga™£ahouse  director.  77  members  302  Pittsboro  968-91 

Phi  M 1 1  —  Janice  Clark,  president.  Ms.  Vera  Thomas,  hous 

62  members.  21 1  Henderson  St.  968-9089. 

Di  Rota  Phi  —  Connie  Dunaway,  president.  Ms.  Patty  M® 

P.  Beta  Ph.  ■  ^  members  1Q9  Hjl|sborough  st.  968  9096@900 

^  Qinma  Linda  Yandell,  president 

Sigma  S,9mawS;9^ahouse  director.  39  members.  307  E.  Franklin.  968 
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Oct.  24.  1373 

RAINBOW  SOCCER  Elementary  School.  High  School  age 
-  3.30  -  5:00  p.m.  Co'lege  age  and  older  -  5:00-5:30  n  m 
Teams  compete  at  these  times  on  Monday  ~  Thursday  To 
register,  come  to  Muirhead  Soccer  Stadium  oil  Cleiar.ti  Road, 

at  any  of  these  times. 


recent  report  on  the  role  and  status  of 
en  in  the  University  revealed  that  women 
ie  faculty  are  a  distinct  minority.  Statistics 
/  that  in  the  area  of  Academic  Affairs, 
i  are  321  males  professors  while  there  are 
10  female  professors.  Also  in  Academic 
irs,  there  are  214  male  associate 
ssors  and  224  assistant  professors  while 
orresponding  figures  for  women  are  16 
lb. 

Health  Affairs,  the  figures  for  full 
ssors  are  193  male  and  12  female; 
liate  professor;  135  men,  34  women; 
tant  professor:  194  men,  76  women, 
mpiled,  these  figures  indicate  that 
en  as  full  professors  make  up  4. 1  per  cent 
e  entire  UNC  faculty.  For  associate  and 
tant  professorships,  women  comprise 
per  cent  and  19.5  per  cent  respectively. 
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TIC  ART- 


H— 


TICS- 

3PHY- 


)N— 


iLOGY- 


Sara  Immerwahr-professor 
Frances  Huemer-assoc.  professor 
Patricia  Barnett-asst.  professor 
Mary.  E.  Davis-asst.  professor 
Ann  W.  Burnham-asst.  professor 
Connie  C.  Eble-asst.  professor 
Margaret  A.  O'Connor-asst. 
professor 

Maria  Tsiapera-professor 
Jane  E.  English-asst.professor 
Rita  D.  Nolan-assoc.  professor 
Mary  Carroll  Smith-asst.  professor 
!CE  LANGUAGES— Janet  W.  Diaz-assoc.  professor 
Catherine  Maley-asst.  professor 
Maria  Salgado-assoc.  professor 
Carol  Sherman- asst  professor 
Ria  S.  Stambaugh  —  professor 
Bobby  J.  Campbell-assoc.  professor 
Linda  Dykstra-Hylander-asst. 
professor 

Bernadette  Gray-Little-asst. 
professor 

Alice  Gordon-asst.  professor 
Harriet  Rheingold-professor 
Elizabeth  A.  McMahan-professor 
Julia  G.  Crane  —  assoc,  professor 

ID  REGIONAL  PLANNING— 

Shirley  F.  Weiss-professor 
Roberta  A.  Dunbar-asst.  professor 
Jacquelyn  L.  Hall-asst.  professor 

AL  EDUCATION— 

Virginia  Holt-assoc  professor 
JTE  OF  GOVERNMENT- 

Dorothy  J.,  Kiester-assoc.  professor 
Barbara  D.  Day-asst.  professor 
Sophia  Hadjiari-asst.  professor 
Roberta  Jackson-assoc.  professor 
Ann  P.  Jacobs  asst,  professor 
Annie  Lee  Jones-professor 
Mary  T.  Lane-professor 
Barbara  Wasik-assoc.  professor 
Patricia  S.Yell-asst.  professor 
Mary  W.  Oliver,  professor 
Gail  L.  Richmond-asst.  professor 


3Y- 

QPOLOGY 


TION- 


6  knows  of  four  women's  courses  being 
cd  this  semester: 


Sociology  154 
iture  and  Society);  Psychology  104  (the 
iology  of  Women);  Philosophy  9,  Section 
i~,a  opecia!  section  of  English  2  and 
-a\  Science  42,  a  special  section  on 
;n  in  politics. 

!<>logy  1 54  and  Poii  Sci.  42  will  definitely 
ered  m  the  spring.  Psychology  104  will 
tc  y  not  be  offered.  SHE  was  unable  to 
'Jt  if  the  other  two  courses  would  be 
med  in  the  sprinc 


Dana' 


Graduate  women  constitute  approximately 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  graduate  student 
population.  In  addition  to  the  following  list  of 
women  involved  in  graduate  student 
organizations,  there  are  a  number  of  caucuses 
of  graduate  women  in  various  academic 
departments  on  campus.  Try  the  department 
offices  for  further  information. 

Craige  Executive  Council 

Vice  President:  Diane  Frank. 

Secretary:  Susanna  Hernandez. 

Treasurer:  Annalies  Wirth. 

Representatives:  Marcia  Deiker,  Dede  Jackson 
Murphey,  Debra  Younker,  Jo3n  Cummings. 

The  Executive  Council  governs  and  plans  activities  for 
graduate  students  in  Craige.  Two  representatives  are  elected 
from  each  floor. 

graduate-professional  students 

FEDERATION  (GPSF) 

Suite  D  Student  Union 
Anthropology:  Linda  Lester 
Biomedical  Engineering:  Joan  Hrenko 
Botany:  Nyn  Edwards 
Classics:  Janet  Smith 
Education:  Mary  Ann  Maher 
English:  Barbara  Breithaupt 
Neurobiology:  Cynthia  Gorden 
Pharmacy:  Ellen  Robinson 
Psychology:  Lynn  Blackwood 
Physical  Education:  Shirley  Landry 
Romance  Languages:  Nancy  Hudspath 
Slavic  Language:  Jeanne  Skinner 
Sociology:  Sheila  Bennett 
Executive  Board:  Cathy  Carts 

The  GPSF  is  now  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  standing 
committee  to  study  the  problems  of  human  liberation 


INTR  AM  U  RALSPGRTS  —  AH  dorms  should  have  intramural 
representatives  who  will  post  notices  and  help  organize 
teams.  If  your  dorm  does  not  have  a  representative  contact  Ms. 
Maxine  Francis  in  the  intramural  office  of  Woollen  Gym 
1973-74  WAA  CALENDAR  —  Woollen  Gym  &  Office  217. 
933-1153.  WAA  Council  Meeting  —  Oct  23, 

Tennis  Doubles  Tournament  Begins  —  Oct.  31.  Volleyball 
entries  due  —  Nov.  5,  WAA  Council  Meeting  —  Nov.  6 
Volleyball  Tournament  Begins  —  Nov.  21. 

CHAPEL  HILL  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT  -  League 
Basketball,  Yoga.  Dance.  Gymnastics.  Tennis  —  All  activities 
are  run  in  six  week  sessions.  The  next  sessions  wiil  start  on 
Oct.  22.  AH  activities  are  held  in  the  Municipal  Building. 
Wednesdays  at  7:00  p.m. 

Classes  are  held  every  two  weeks.  8- 


CHAPEL  HILL  YWCA  -  Judo  -  desses  start  Nov  i 

Sailing  Club 

$10  per  year  dues;  $6  per  semester.  Sailing  classes  every 
other  Wednesday  7:30  8:30  p.m.  Practice  on  University  Lake 
in  one  of  three  sailboats:  a  Laser  (a  one  oerson  boat  now  in  the 
Olympic  class);  ■  a  Windmill  (used  most  often  in  rha 
Southeastern  United  States  for  lake  sailing);  a  Hying  Junior 
(along  the  lines  of  the  Windmill — only  lower  to  the  water).  The 
club  is  in  the  process  of  buying  another  Windmill  and  hopes  to 
acquire  several  more. 

For  more  information:  call  Don  DeBragga,  968-^305 
president,  or  Sharon  O'Connor,  933-1072  executive 
secretary.  '  OUUVv' 


WOMEN'S  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETiC  COACHES  — 
Volleyball:  Ms.  Frances  Branch:  Teams:  Ms.  Frances  Hogan; 
Swimming:  Ms.  Maxine  Francis;  Goff  Ms  Jeanne  Filer. 
Gymnastics:  Ms  Barbara  Yarborough:  Basketball:  Ms.  Sue  ^ 
Cannon,  Dr.  Baye  Holt:  Field  Hockey  Ms.  Ann  Gregore; 
Fencing :  Ms.  Anne  Lindsey. 


UNC  WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


Jan.  9 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  18 
Jan  24 
Jan.  2.9 
Ian.  31 
eb.  4 
Feb.  5 


-eb.  7 
eb.  12 
eb.  14 
eb.  19 


N.C.  State  at  Raleigh 
Meredith  at  Raieigh 
East  Carolina  at  Chape!  Hill 
Winthrop  at  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
UNC-G  at  Chapel  Hill 
Duke  at  Chapel  Hill 
N.C.  State  at  Chapel  Hill 
Highpoint  College  at 
Chapel  Hiil 
Peace  at  Raleigh 
Meredith  at  Chape!  Hill 
Wake  Forest  at  Winston-Salem 
Elon  at  Elori  College 


7  30  p.m 
7:30  p.m. 
7.30  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
7:20  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p  m. 


7.00  p.m 
7  30  p  m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p  m 


Feb.  2 
Feb.  9 


UNC  WOMEN'S  FENCING 

At  time  of  printing  the  following  matches  had  been  scheduled 

Jan  26  Randolph  Macon,  Lynchburg  Coliege  and  Clemson 
meet  UNC  at  UNC 

UNC  meets  Longwood  College  and  Madison 
at  Longwood 

UNC  meets  Madison  and  Randolph  Macon 
at  Madison 

UMC  WOMEN'S  GYMNASTICS  TEAM  SCHEDULE 

Jan.  12  Gardner  Webb 
[jan.  25  Winthrop  &  East 
Carolina 
Appalachian 

University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore  County  & 

.Western  Carolina 

Georgia  College  &  Appalachian  Aw  / 

Longwood  College  Awav 

USC  arid  West.  Carolina 


Home 

Home 


2  00  p.m. 
4:00  p  m 


iFeb.  1 
!  Feb.  2 


Away  7;00  p.rn 


Horn* 


1 1 :00  o.m. 
2:00  p.m 
7:00  p.m.  || 

_ _ _ _  Home  \  2..0C  p.m.  |j 

Feb.  22-23  State  Meet 

March  8-9  Regional  Meet  -  Univ  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Gs. 

April  4,5,6  National  Meet 


Feb.  9 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 


All  home  meets  will  be  held  in  the  Women's  Gym. 

UNC  WOMEN'S  TENNIS 


R 

i 

i 


fi 


PARACHUTE  CLUB 

10  p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  Jumps  on  weekends. 


April  2  Wake  Forest 
April  9  UNC-G 
April  16  Duke 
April  18  Davidson 
TOURNAMENTS 


Away 

Away 

Away 

Away 


1 

I 


I 


Membership  fee  is  $30  which  includes  log  book,  instruction 
and  equipment.  Jumps  cost  $2-6.  depending  on  height  of 
lump.  Classes  are  held  in  Chase  Cafeteria,  room  203. 

CREW  CLUB  —  Any  woman  can  join  the  crew  club  To  join, 
contact  Mr.  Gaylord  Holmes  at  968-9027.  The  main  program  is 
run  in  the  spring,  but  practice  is  going  on  now  through 
November.  Practices  are  held  at  University  Lake  which  is  about 
1 0  minutes  from  campus. 


MALTA  Tournament  —  Mary  Baldwin  College.  > 

^  C.  Women  s  Collegiate  Tennis  Tournament  — 

April  5-7 

Florida  State  Women's  invitational  Collegiate  To 

Tallahassee. 

June  National  Women's  Tennis  Collegiate  Tournament 

UNC  WOMEN'S  VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULE 


i 

J 


men!  — 


I 


Oct.  9 

ECU  &  Meredith 

Away 

5:00  ■ 

|Oct.  1 1 

Duke  &  Guilford 

Homs 

530  y* 

Oct.  16 

High  Point  &  Chowan 

Home 

5:00  fi 

Oct.  17 

Atlantic  Christian  %. 

St.  Andrews 

Home 

lOet  23 

Duke 

Away 

3:30 

Oct.  24 

Meredith. 

Home 

a. IV'  Eu 

Oct.  31 

Guilford  &  Wake  Forest 

Away 

7.0°  E 

iNov,  1 

St.  Andiews  &  Pembroke 

Away 

6:OQ  0 

Student  Health  Service  (infirmary):  located 
between  the  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
^Medical  School  buiiding. 

^  Office  hours  of  infirmary: 

^  Monday-Saturday  9  a.m.  -  12  noon 
Monday-Friday  2  p.m.  -  5  p.m. 
iimited  physician  coverage  '12  4-  2  p.m. 
Monday-Friday 

Women  Doctors  at  the  infirmary: 

S®!Dr.  Camilla  Proctor,  G.P. 

Dr.  Priscilla  B.  Boekeiheide,  Psychiatrist 
&  Infirmary  Services:  Pelvic  exams  and 
§| pregnancy  tests  are  administered  free  of 

S charge.  Pap  smears  have  a  $4  charge  for  !ab 
services.  The  "morning  after”  pill  and  oral 
|| contraceptives  are  prescribed  by  the  doctors, 
Shut  the  patient  must  buy  them  at  a  drugstore, 
ifo  For  fitting  of  lUD'sjDalkon  Shield  and  Lippes 
l&Loop)  and  diaphragms  and  for  serious 
^.gynecological  problems,  go  to  the  gynecology 
Kclinic: 

8  Tuesday  8:30  - 10:30  a.m.,  1  p.m  -  4  p.m.  for 
ip  probiems 

||  Thursday  8:30  -  10:30  a.m.  for  IUD  and 
§|  diaphragm  insertion 

%  A  health  service  doctor  must  refer  you  to  this 
®  clinic. 

Infirmary  doctors  only  counsel 
S  about  abortions 
|N.C.  Memorial 

S®  Rapid  treatment  clinic:  for  minor  illnesses 
taking  five  minutes  or  less  to  treat. 

H  Walk-in  clinic:  emergencies,  first  come,  first 
||  served. 

«  Appointment  clinic:  to  see  any  infirmary 
1|  doctor.  Cal!  appointment  secretary  at  986- 

II 2281 . 

H  Orthopedic  clinic  and  sports  medicine 
Is  program:  for  injuries  received  on  or  away  from 
|| campus.  Sports  injuries  from  physical 
^education,  intramurals,  club,  intercollegiate 
and  free  play  sports.  Appointments  only  by 
referral  by  doctor  in  Student  Health  Service. 
Drug  problems:  treatment  for  physical  and 
11  rnentai  effects  --  confidential  —  may  be 
8  treated  at  mental  health  clinic. 


students 
Abortions  are  performed  at 


Mental  health  services  are  free. 


written  permission  to  release  the  record. 
Exception:  communicable  diseases  must  be 


N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  Services:  These 
services  are  not  offered  at  the  Infirmary  but  are 
arranged  by  an  Infirmary  doctor:  major 
surgery,  specialty  consultations  and  certain 
types  of  lab  or  X-ray  procedures. 

Contact  patients  in  N.C.  Memorial:  967- 
9057.  Visitation  by  students  7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 
daily.  Farniiy,  faculty  and  clergy  any  time. 
Visitors:  two  per  patient  for  30  minutes. 

Ambulance  ServiceChape!  Hill  942- 
3361  or  942-2869;  Durham  929-431 1  or  929- 
4312. 

Free  Rescue  Squad:  Dial  poi ice  station  929- 
21 2.1  or  campus  police  933-2339  and  request 
it. 


1 


. .  HM. _  _ , 

ft:  Student  Health  Insurance:  Blue  Cross-Blue#; 


*:  Shield  program  1973-1974  instead  of  PtlottolJ 
•ft  Life.  Rates:  single  student  $36  semi-annually;|A 
two  persons  —  student  and  spouse  or  child 


paid  in  full,  doctor'sf  ee  for  normal  delivery  $  i  K;:*s 
paid;  ward  and  semi-private  room  paid  in  full. ft’S 
Abortion  coverage.  Form  and  information  01 


ft*  Steele  Building. 


Human  Sexuality  and  Counseling  Service: 
933-5505  (24-hour  emergency  phone).  Office: 
Suite  B  Union.  Hours:  Monday-Thursday  1 1 
a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  7:30  -9:30p.m.  Friday  11  a.m. - 
2  p.m. 


1 


Human  Sexuality:  Health#, 


IS 


*:  Course  in  IIOTmiiVfi| 

Education  33. 

^  933-6566. 


Birthchoice:  is  a  group  of  volunteers  who 
counsel  women  with  problem  pregnancies. 

Frazier  for  more  information. 
7-10  p.m.  942-3030. 


Adam  and  Eve:  store  at  1 05  N.  Columbia  St.  jft 
Sells  condoms,  foam,  jelly  and  other  itemsftj 
such  as  oils. 


Life  at  the  University  is,  after  all,  li\ 
therefore  includes  infrequent  major 
mention  countless  minor)  crises.  The 
Hill  community  provides  a  very  dedicate 
forward-looking  group  of  organic 
institutions  and  individuals  prepared  to  / 
cope  with  emergencies.  The  following  f, 
of  some  of  the  major  services. 

SWITCHBOARD  {408  W.  Rosemi 
929-7177),  a  community-run  2 
hotline,  is  largely  a  referral  service;  h 
the  drop-in  center  on  Rosemary  Street 
during  the  week  to  anyone  with  a  probl 
wishes  to  talk  over  with  one  of  the 
volunteers. 

Confidentiality  is  assured.  Switchb 
equipped  to  deal  with  most  problems 
classified  as  drug  abuse,  legal  problem: 
community  lawyers  give  advice),  depr 
family  relations,  etc.  An  adjacent  dep? 
dealing  dealing  specifically  with  w 
health  problems  is  another  sen. 
SWITCHBOARD.  There  are  two  parts 
department;  the  Women's  Heal' 
Pregnancy  Counseling  Service  a 
Women's  Assault  Line. 

Tne  pregnancy  counseling  service  tre; 
related  problems  and  can  refer  you  to  £ 
for  help  with  birth  control,  abortion  or  v 
have  your  baby.  The  list  of  agencies  in 
number  of  out-of-state  organizations, 
which  offer  free  service.  The  assai 
provides  ready  help  at  any  stage  of  a 
just  communication  if  that  is  ail  you 

UNC  CAMPUS  POLICE  —  933-6 
The  campus  police 
continuous  duty.  If  you  receive  an  c 
S  phone  call,  if  your  waliet  is  stolen  or  if 
3  assaulted,  it  is  in  your  best  interest  tor 
g  immediately.  The  campus  police  sts 
%  located  behind  the  YMCA  building  and : 
cars  are  always  on  patrol  around  the  c* 
Radio  contact  is  maintained  with  M 
Hospital  and  the  Chapel  Hill  Police  Dept 


I 

§ 


||  Appointment  by  secretary  at  966-2281 .  Group 

S«  and  individual  therapy  If  the  patient  and 
psychiatrist  feel  more  treatment  is  necessary, 
then  the  patient  wim  be  referred  to:  a  private 
psychotherapist  at  the  outpatient  clinic  at  N.C. 
||  Memorial  —  or  the  Orange-Person-Chatham 
Mental  Health  Clinic.  Cost:  ability  to  pay.  If 
H  inpatient  treatment  needed:  N.C.  Memorial 
H  psychiatric  floor  —  cost:  standard  fee. 

Marriage  license,  blood  test  and  other  forms 
8  free. 

Medical  forms  for  iob  applications,  teacher's 
a  health  certificate  and  transfers  wiil  be 
(|  completed  Monday-Friday  ai  office  hours  for  a 
fee  ranging  from  $5  to  $17.50.  Will  not  do 


Mental  Health  Division  therapeutic 
counselling:  Monday-Friday  8  a.m.  -  6  p.m., 
Saturday  9  a.m.  -  1 2  noon,  2nd  floor  Student 
Health  Service. . 

Counselors:  women's  clinical  psychologist 
Judith  Berryhill,  PhD.;  psychiatrist  with 
experience  in  free  clinics  for  women  Priscilla 
B.  Boekeiheide,  M.D.;  Sharon  Meginnis, 
therapeutic  abortion  counselling.  Women 
trainees:  Martha  Strobei,  M.Ed.;  Catherine 
Carls,  psychiatric  nurse;  and  Diane  Frank, 
school  of  social  work. 

Appointment  to  see  a  counselor  can  be 
arranged  the  same  day  a  person  calls.  933- 
2281. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  ACTION  ( 
(SHAC)  -  942-2155.  Open  on  h 

S  evenings  from  6:30  to  9  p.m.  Located 

St  ic  rim  I  IfJf'' 


S-  exams  for  the  Armed  Forces,  Civil  Service  or 
Public  Health  Service. 


ft  Dr.  Rosalind  V.  Ferguson,  M.D.,  is  a  womanL 
general  practitioner  in  town.  Her  office  is  imf 


I 

i 

I 

8 

1 


University  Square.  942-31 50.  j:|:^ 


School  St.,  SHAC  is  run  by  UNC 
|3  students  who  will  provide  medical  tre 
g  free  of  charge  for  people  in  the  commun 
S  second  Monday  of  each  month  is  r< 
expecially  for  Obstetrics  and  Gyn 
treatment. 

LEC3AL  AID  —  At  this  writing,  so 
uncertain.  The  community  is  full  of  la 
you  can  afford  one.  If  not,  Student  Gov 
is  presently  working  on  a  program  i 
students  from  the  law  school  who  w 
volunteer  Orange  County  lawyers, 
cases  at  a  reduced  fee.  Student  Gov 
also  hopes  to  provide  a  hotline  1 
problems  handled  through  the 
Consumer  Action  Union.  (SCAU) 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Raleigh,  and  Durham,  resident  and 
advisors,  chaplains,  teachers  and  tn 
all  willing  to  help  you  if  you 
C ont acting  any  of  the  above  will  at  lea 
on  the  road  to  recovery  from  anycrisi. 
face 


5 


t  United  Methodist  Church  Nursery  and  Kindergarten. 

Children  from  age  3.  "AII.Day  Care."  Qualified  teachers, 
tot  meals.  Ms.  I.N.  Reynolds,  director.  825  Estes  Dr.. 

Dhapel  Hill.  929-6149 

's  Day  Nursery— Infants  to  5  years  of  age.  Hot.  meals, 
dayground,  daily  and  hourly  babysitting.  Ms.  Paul  Blake, 
nanager.  507  S.  Greensboro  St.,  Carrboro.  929-1713. 
as  Day  Nursery— 216  N.  Roberson  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  942- 

5495 

field  DayCare  Center — Binkley  Nursery  Unit  located  in 
Valley  Baptist  Church,  Estes  Drive,  Chapel  Hill.  967- 

12,  ‘ ? 

ss  Louise  Day  Care— Children  from  6  weeks  to  pre- 
ichool.  Louise  Squires,  manager.  307  Oak  St.,  Carrboro 

567-1682. 

im  Day  Nursery— Children  from  ages  2-6  years.  7:30 
m.  to  5  p.m.  166E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  967-3908. 

■sity  Baptist  Church  Day  and  Kindergarten — S. 

■olumbia  St.  Chapel  Hill  942-5577 

-sity  Methodist  Church  Day  Care—  E.  Franklin  St  929- 

267. 

/  Village  Day  Care  —  Mason  Farm  Road,  Chapel  Hill. 

29-2662 

y  Day  Care  Center—  233  Hillcrest.  Carrboro.  967- 

691 . 

hool  Nursery— Old  Lystra  Road,  Chapel  Hill.  929-4837. 


dt  Day  Care  Center- 
525. 


•121  Hillcrest,  Carrboro.  929- 


idance  and  Testing  Center.  Nash  Hail  on 
boro  Street  behind  Carolina  Inn.  Moriday- 
iy  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Call  Portia  Schiffman  at 
2175  for  an  appointment  with  counselors 
st  come  by.  Tests  to  determine  abilities 
aptitude  —  no  charge, 
iiucational  and  Occupational 
mation  Library  —  first  floor  Nash, 
mation  on  salaries,  job  qualifications  and 
riptions.  Graduate,  medical,  architectural, 
and  law  school  information.  Files 
ializing  in  opportunities  for  women  and 
iritiqs. 

isreer  Planning  and  Placement  Office  — 
Gardner  Hall.  933-6507.  Information  on 
mer  employment  for  undergrads  and 
s  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  To  get  notices  of  job 
lings  and  arrange  for  interviews  with 
liters:  fill  out  summer  job  registration 
is  (file  in  the  fail  for  summer  placement) 
id  in  Gardner  203  and  return  to  21 1 . 
■immer  job  reading  room  —203  Gardner. 
iday-Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Files  on 
mer  job  openings,  descriptions  of  jobs  held 
•NC  students. 

nployment  is  available  at  the  Student  Aid 
:e  trough  the  College  Work  Study 
iram,  Students  can  apply  for  jobs  both  on 
off  campus.  Only  financial  aid  applicants 
meet  the  federal  requirements  are  given 
©  jobs,  which  currently  pay  $  1 .80  an  hour, 
inous  departments  and  units  of  the 
fsity  employ  several  thousand  students, 
'"Y !n  part-time  jobs  with  fluctuating  rates 
aV-  The  Student  Aid  Office  provides  an 
ioyment  Opportunity  Bulletin  Board, 
©d  on  the  second  floor  landing  in  Vance 


Groups  to  contact: 

Association  of  Women  Students 
Amelia  Bellows  933-2165 
National  Organization  for  Women 
Miriam  Slifikin  929-2451. 

Federal  laws  and  regulations  protect  women 
against  sex  discrimination  in  educational 
institutions  under  the  following  Acts. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
prevents  discrimination  by  ail  institutions  with 
1 5  or  more  employes  in  employment  practices 
(including  hiring,  upgrading,  salaries,  fring 
benefits,  training  and  other  conditions  of 
employment).  A  sworn  complaint  may  be  made 
on  a  form  obtainable  from  EEOC. 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963:  prevents  discrimination 
in  salaries  by  all  institutions.  Complaints 
should  be  made  by  letter,  telephone,  or  in 
person  at  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
office. 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amedments  of  1972: 
prevents  institutions  receiving  federal  monies 
through  grant,  loan  or  contract  to  discriminate 
against  students  or  others  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Complaints  are  made  by  letter  to  HEW 


Operating  Aug.  30  to  Dec.  7 
M-F  7:30  a.m.  to  1 1 :30  p.m.. 

Sat.  3:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Sun.  5:30  p.m.  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 

Chase  —  Wilson  —  Chase 

IM-F  7:30  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.  every  5  min. 

12:05  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  every  8  min. 
Chase  —  Wilson  —  Town  —  Chase 
M-F  12:05  p.m.  to  2:05  p.m.  every  30  min. 

2:05  p.m.  to  1 1 :30  p.m.  every  1 5  min. 
Sat.  3:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  every  15  min. 
Sun.  5:30  p.m.  to  1 1 :30  p.m.  every  1 5  min. 
Chase-  Town  University  Eastgate  Wilson 


Wilson 

Mall 

(Fri.- 

Sat.) 

3:35 

3:42 

3:55 

3:50 

4:10 

4:35 

4:42 

4:55 

4:50 

5:1 5 

6:30 

6:37 

6:50 

6:45 

7:05 

9:00 

9:07 

9:20 

9:15 

9:30 

No  Sunday  service  to  Eastgate 

CAMPUS  ESCORT  SERVICE: 
to  protect  students  from  assault. 

Check  the  escort's  I.D. 

Under  grad  Library  933-7600 
Sun.  —  Thurs.  8  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
Kenan  and  Spencer  Lobbies 
Sun.  —  Thurs.  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Morrison  Lobby 

Sun.  —  Thurs.  6  p.m.  to  12  midnight 
For  more  information  contact  the 
Residence  Hal/Association. 


Thinking  about  applying  for  financial  aid?  if  so,  youTi  be  glad 
to  know  that  student  Aid  is  one  area  where  allocation  of  funds 
is  not  based  on  the.  student's  se>:,  race,  creed  or  geographical 

location. 

Dr.  William  M.  Geer,  director  of  Student  Aid,  explained  that 
there  are  no  special  scholarships  for  women  but  that 
"everything  is  open  to  women."  The  only  exception  it  when 
the  donor's  will  specifies  that  recipient  be  male  and  Dr.  Geer 
added,  "We're  trying  to  get  all  stipulations  removed.  Funds  for 
student  aid  are  most  useful  when  they  are  least  restricted.” 

Applications  for  financial  aid  can  b8  picked  up  at  the  Student 
Aid  Office  in  Vance  Hall. 

Graduate  women  interested  in  fellowship  programs 'which 
are  not  handled  through  the  Student  Aid  Officel  should 
request  information  at  the  Women's  Library  located  in  Nash 

Hall. 


When  you  have  an  event  or  meeting  to 
publicize  it's  sometimes  hard  to  get  in  touch 
jwith  the  right  peopie.  This  list,  though 
incomplete,  may  help  you  get  in  touch  with 
people  who  can  help. 


Etva  Me  Vain 

Paquita  Jorgenson 


NEWSPAPERS 
Carolina  Times  684-2913 
Chapel  Hill  News  942-5923 
Daily  Tar  Heei  933-1012 
Durham  Herald  Sun  692-2913  Mamie  Dunn 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  942-1806 

Mary  Day  Mordncai 

RADIO 

WCHL 
WUNC 
WKIX 
WP.AL 
WRNC 


942-8763 
942-4767 
851-2711 
828-261 1 
834-6401 
TELEVISION 
WML  828-2511 
WfJNC  933-1116 


Grace  Kutkus 
News  Direct o> 
News  Director 
Sharon  Sherill 
News  Director 


For  ali  movie  buffs,  here  is  a  list  of  the  Union ’sy 
[free  flicks,  by. and  about  women.  These  wiii  be|| 
hovvn  this  semester: 

Nov.  3  —  The  Women 

Written  by  Clare  Booth  Luce. 

Nov.  16  —  They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They? 

With  Jane  Fonda. 

Nov.  IS  —  Juliet  of  the  Spirits 

"A  Fellini  flick  called  ‘thefemie  8  1,7'.  The  film 
explores  the  miitd’of  c  '-  omen  as  she  questions 
,  t  he  roie  she  must  play  iu  her  marriage  and 
in  her  own  life.” 

Nov.  30  —  Rebecca 

Daphne  DuMauner’s  novel  put  on  the  s--t ccn  by 

Alfred  Hitchcock 
Dec.  I  —  Darting 

.iulie  Christie  stars. 

Dec.  2  —  Lady.  Sings  the  8Jues  (super  Surdity. 

subscription  onlyt 
Diana  Ross  plays  Billie  Holiday 

Dec.  8  —  Sunset  Boulevard 
Gloria  Swanson. 
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RESIDENCE  HALL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Residence  Hall  Association  (RHA)  is  in  charge  of  representing  students  in  all  areas  of 
Jresidence  lifeand  allocating  all  funds  in  the  category  of  residence  life. 

Janet  Stephens  is  president  of  RHA.  She  lives  in  406  Winston  and  her  number  is  933-6240. 
SShe  can  be  reached  at  933-3301  also. 

Other  female  members  of  RHA  are:  Carolyn  Jamerson-Ermghaus  Residence  College; 
iGcvernor. 

225  Eringhaus  —  Phone  933-5326 

§3etsey  Jones  —  representative  for  Joyner,  Kenan,  Mclver,  Spencer  Alderman 

319  Kenan  -  phone  933-1482 

I  Jane  Tucker  —  Whitehead  representative  —  113  Whitehead  -  phone  933-6433 
Kate  Whittington  —  Women's  Residence  College  Chairperson 

313  Cobb  -  phone  933-8042  or  933-3901. 
iCvnthia  Williams  —  RHA  Secretary  — 

F-14  Estes  Park  -  phone  942-8037  or  933-3901 

ara 


DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSING 
Dr.  James  Condie  933-5405 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
Sandra  Ward  933-5406 


COBB/JOYNER 

RD  IVIrs.  Louise  Mixon 

Cobb  Apt. 

933-3666 

ARD  Marggi  Vangeli 

Joyner  Apt. 

9331213  1 

COBB  -  450  women 

Pres.  Jane  Ellis 

Pres.  Jane  Ellis 

142 

933-7345 

RA's  Ellanor  Graves 

110 

933-7315 

Emily  Ballance 

244 

933-801 1 

Robin  Heavner 

213 

933-7364 

Pam  Martindale 

436 

933-8145 

M3ry  Rogers 

413 

933-8117 

Suzanne  Greene 

346 

933-8081 

Kate  Whittington 

313 

933-8042 

JOYNER  -  200  women 

Pres.  Ann  Berman 

308 

933-3654 

RA's  Lisa  Gaines 

221 

933-3406 

Debbie  Noble 

322 

933-3641 

CRAIGE  GRADUATE  CENTER  - 

-  585  students,  220  women 

Pres.  Bob  Jasinkowicz 

RD  L.vnn  Pollock 

515 

933-3697 

ARD  Robert  Fryer 

177 

933-7010 

Robert  Reiman 

433 

933-3647 

Bob  Hensley 

233 

933-3643 

Debbie  Hicks 

645 

933-3588 

Sid  Verba! 

149 

933-6345 

CONNOR  -  1 99  Students,  163  Women 

Pres.  —  8ecky  Vincent 
RA's  Suzanne  Brisendine 
Laurie  Toussaint 

WINSTON  —  191  students.  46  Women, 

J  Pres.  Paul  Williams 

Sunny  Elmore 


315 

219 

319 


93 

S3: 

93: 


RA's 


412 


93: 


i  Winston  has  an  unusual  set-up  to  house  their  191  students 
first  and  third  floors  are  all  male  while  on  the  second  floor  it  s 
The  fourth  floor  is  one  half  men,  and  the  other  half  women. 
JAMES  —  974  students.  479  Women 
Women's  coodinator  —  Joyce  Galgleish 
RD  —  Paul  Woods 
ARD  —  Collin  Rustin 


,  of  which  46  are  worn 
room  by  room  co-edui 


603 

1015 


93 

93' 


RA's  —  Maxine  Brown 
Karen  Dorsett 
Debra  Ellison 
Liz  Gilchrist 
Cynthia  Harris 
Valinda  Jones 
Ellen  Mark 
Karen  Miller 
Edna  Neal 


516 

716 

416 

903 

216 

316 

1003 

616 

816 


students. 

EHRINGHAUS  —  655  students.  267  women 
Woman's  Coordinator  —  Carolyn  Jamerson 
3RD  Jan  Nelson  533 

Ed  Welch  1  st  ,c|oor  Apt 

RA's  Corrinne  Carlyle  455 

Amy  Jorgensen  545 

Rosa  Thompson  245 

Nellie  Vinston  345 

Sharon  Witter  545 


,  most  of  whom  are  grad 


93. 

9?' 

93 

92 
9? 
S3 

93 
93 
S: 


MORRISON  —  990  student,  436  Women 
Women's  Coordinator  —  Loubet  Bruton 


GRANVILLE  TOWERS  EAST  -  476  Women 
Women's  Coordinator  —  Karen  McDonald 


933-5301 

933-2350 

933-3515 

933-3480 

933-3559 

933-3505 

933-3513 


RD  —  Molly  Marvin 
ARD  Rxhard  Stevens 
RA's  Dale  Allison 
Verdrey  Mason 
Marion  Messenger 
Beth  Hooker 
Susan  Morrison 
Valorie  Ramseur 
Susan  Thacker 


631 

161 

443 

343 

943 

643 

1043 

743 

543 


S3 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93: 

93 

9.1 


Manager  —  Ms.  Roper 
Asst.  Man.  —  Beth  Fleishman 
RA's  Debbie  Eaker 
Jenny  Halterman 
Lisa  McDonald 
Mary  Ann  Mitchell 
Pat  Pennington 
Pat  Penny 
Lisa  Torian 
Beverly  Weinrich 


TM  Apt. 
109 
316 
816 
916 
416 
516 
716 
616 
216 


942-2378 

933-2408 

933-1952 

933-1962 

933-1975 

933-1795 

933-1956 

933-1888 

933-1855 

933-1735 


IjSCOTT 

JRD  —  Ms.  Diana  Vincent 
ARD  —  Ralph  Voight 
JPARKER  —  197  Women 
Pres.  —  Marty  Musgrove 
RA's  —  Sarita  Hardy 
Sharon  McLeod 


Parker  Apt. 
1 1 4  Avery 


933 

932 


208 

326 


93 

93 


SPENCER  -  156  Women 
Pres.  Lillian  Murray 
RD  —  Ms.  Irene  Forrest 
RA's  —  Suzanne  Huff 
Julia  McGlamery 


100 

205 

205 


93: 

93: 

93: 


GRANVILLE  TOWERS  SOUTH  - 
Pres.  Gary  Freeze 
Manager  —  Don  Cobb 
Asst.  Man.  —  Bill  Robinson 
RA's  —  Lani  Davidson 
Ellen  Horowitz 


112  Women,  seventh  and  eighth  floors 


GTS 

2133 

2719 

2819 


929-3678 

929-3670 

933-0442 

933-8427 


933-2097 

933-1180 


HENDERSON  RESIDENCE  COLLEGE 
Rtf  —  Winki  McDaniel  Winston  Apt 

Ard  —  Clayton  Woodard  106  Connor 

Howard  Evens  is  the  governor  of  Henderson. 

ALEXANDER  —  123  students,  41  women 
Pres.  —  Joe  Bryan 
RA's  —  John  Rist 
Joan  Lindley 

1  ne  women  live  on  the  middle  third  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  west  third  of  the  second  and 
third  floors.  _ 

»i»ii— !■■■!■  1 11 1  ■fin  nii  tiiriiii 


314 

207 


933-7726 

933-7325 


RD  —  Peggy  King 

Head  RA's  Sharon  O'Connor 

JoAnn  Travis 

ALDERMAN  —  109  Women 
Pres.  Caryn  Shackleford 
RA'sNancy  Kochuk 
Linda  Trice 

KENAN  -  138  Women 
Pres.  —  Cathy  Seagraves 
RA's  —  Grace  Battey 
Sylvia  Dukes 
MclVER  —  110  Women 
Pres.  —  Betty  Jo  Clendsnin 
RA's  —  Michele  Edwards 
Joy  Manson 


Kenan  Apt. 
Alderman  Apt. 
Mclver  Apt. 


321 

221 

205 

305 

■  r  ,1 

209 

„v  *J3Wt£| 

309 

WHITEHEAD  -  115  Women 
Pres.  —  Diane  Hollingsworth 
Man.  —  Debbie  Gaskins 
RA  —  Martha  Kossoff 


Whitehead  Apt. 
202 


9 
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/omen’s 

W  ER  1C  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

IIVERSITY  WOMEN  (AAUW) 
lapel  Hill  Branch 

ie  purpose  of  the  AAUW  is  to  provide 
llectual  stimulation  and  information 
'hich  to  base  intelligent  decisions  andl 
x>nsor  educational  scholarships.  The 
inization,  which  currently  has  116 
nbers,  is  open  to  faculty  and 
essional  women  associated  with  the 
ersity.  There  are  a  number  of  study 
ps  set  up  by  the  AAUW  in  the 
munity.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
ie  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  8 
in  the  Morehead  Planetarium, 
ibership  is  restricted  to  women  with 
elor's  degree  or  higher.  Interested 
ions  should  contact  Connie 
Donald,  612  Sugarberry  Road, 
)el  Hill,  929-8381. 

PEL  HILL  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

e  Chapel  Hill  Women's  Club  is  part  of 
jer  organization  of  1 4  million  women 
omen's  Clubs  across  the  country.  ' 
purpose  of  the  group  is  to  promote 
ments  leading  to  the  betterment  of 
community  and  nation.  There  are 
groups  in  Fine  Arts,  Home  Life, 
lie  Education  and  Affairs, 
national  Affairs  and  Music, 
iture  and  Drama.  Membership  is 
to  anyone  in  sympathy  with  the 
>  of  the  organization.  Regular 
mgs  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
ing  of  each  month.  For  further 
nation  contact  Ms.  L.L.  Hedgepeth, 
emington  Road,  Chapel  Hill. 

IOCRATIC  WOMEN  OF  ORANGE 
NTY 

e  Democratic  Women  of  Orange 
tty  was  formed  to  further  the 
lopmept  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
ge  County,  disseminate  information 
erning  the  principles,  programs  and 
lions  of  the  party,  and  to  guarantee 
;ecognition  of  women  as  full  and! 

I  participants  in  all  party  matters. 

organization  currently  has 
>ximately  1 00  members,  and  is  open 
tyone  registered  as  a  Democrat  in 
ge  County.  For  more  information 
ict  Ms.  Faye  H.  Sugg,  1502  Smith 
Road,  942-6961. 

ERALLY  EMPLOYED  WOMEN, 
leel  chapter, 

e  Tar  Heel  chapter  of  Federally 
oyed  Women  is  composed  of  women 
are  present  or  former  employees  of 
sderal  government.  The  aims  of  the 
inization  are  to  end  sex 
'imination  in  employment  in 
nment  service,  to  increase  job 


Groups 

opportunities  and  further  the  potential  of 
women  in  government,  to  assist 
government  employes  and  applicants  for 
government  employment  who  are 
discriminated  against  because  of  sex,  and 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  other 
organizations  concerned  with  EEO  in 
government.  Contact  Vandy  Duffy,  3001 
Charwood  PI.,  Raleigh,  for  further 
information. 

FEMINIST  NEWSLETTER  P.O.  Box 

954,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Designed  strictly  for  a  feminist 
audience,  the  newsletter  provides 
information  about  women's  groups; 
events  for,  by  and  about  women;  and  a 
regular  calendar  of  women's  activities.  It 
is  a  bi-monthly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  by  a  collective  of  women. 
Subscriptions  are  $4  for  individuals  and 
$2.50  for  groups  or  UNC  campus 
subscribers.  Those  interested  in 
subscribing,  contributing  to,  or  helping 
with  the  newsletter  should  contact  Pat 
Flaherty,  942-1883  or  Elizabeth 
Knowleton,  929-1829.  All  meetings  are 
open. 

n  fl  "  “i  r»  i  nrrrrrrrmn  n  nrmrw-nrrio<M  i 1  n  n  j  _>m 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF 
CHAPEL  HILL 

The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to 
promote  political  responsibility  through 
informed  and  active  participation  of 
citizens  in  government.  It  is  open  to  any 
woman  of  voting  age  who  is  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Dues  are  $15.  Concentration  this  year 
will  be  an  evaluation  of  local  government. 
More  information  is  available  through 
Ms.  R.  Ironside,  349  Wesley  Drive, 
Chapel  Hill,  at  929-3674. 

‘^^^^ft^nnnnnnnnnlvinnoi>i»oauueu 

LOLLIPOP  POWER  Box  1171.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C. 

Lollipop  Power  is  a  collective  of  women 
who  publish  non-sexist  children's  books. 

So  far  the  group  has  published  five  books, 
at  $1  each  plus  tax.  In  the  future,  more 
books  will  be  published  and  the 
organization  is  looking  for  new  artists  and 
writers  to  contribute. 

Currently  there  are  approximately  15 
women  in  the  group,  but  it  is  open  to  any 
women  interested  in  publication  of  non¬ 
sexist  literature  for  children.  Meetings 
are  held  each  Thursday  at  members' 
homes.  For  further  information  contact 
Ellen  Fried,  967-5085;  Pat  Lenthall,  929- 
3672;  Naomi  Slifkin,  929-2451;  or  Kim 
Chapman,  929-7034. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN  (NOW) 

Chapel  Hill  chapter 

NOW  is  a  rapidly  growing  national 
organization  which  has  formed  in  the  late 
'60  s  by  a  number  of  noted  feminists, 
among  them  Betty  Freidan  and  Florynce 
Kennedy.  The  purpose  of  the 


organization,  locally  and  nationally"  is  "totake 
action  to  bring  women  into  full 
participation  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  now,  exercising  full  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  partnership  with 
men.” 

The  local  NOW's  program  for  1973-74 
includes  acting  to  bring  UNC  into 
compliance  with  the  laws  dealing  with 
sex  discrimination,  working  for  minimum 
wage  for  domestic  workers  and  helping 
women  in  the  Chapel  Hill  area  overcome 
discrimination  in  employment.  There  are 
task  forces  on  academic  discrimination, 
minimum  wage,  day-care  centers,  rape 
and  employment  discrimination. 
Membership  is  approximately  30  and  is 
open  to  all  people.  Contact  Miriam  Slifkin, 
313  Burlage  Circle,  Chapel  Hill,  929- 
2451,  for  further  information. 


NEW  AMERICAN  MOVEMENT 


^  The  New  American  Movement  (NAM) 
Gilman  Chapter  is  a  feminist  socialist 
group  which  meets  bi-weekly. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  the 
meetings  should  contact  UNC  student 
Sara  Boyte  at  967-7996. 

NAM  is  offering  a  course  on  Socialist 
Feminism  on  Monday  nights  from  7:30- 
10:30  at  the  Presbyterian  Student 
Center. 

NEW  GROUPS  COLLECTIVE 

The  New  Groups  (or  Consciousness 
Raising)  Collective  coordinates  the 
beginning  of  new  consciousness  raising 
(C.R.)  groups. 

Each  group  usually  takes  the  form  of  a 
rap  session  or  encounter  group  involving 
the  six  to  12  women  members.  Groups 
meet  once  a  week  at  the  homes  of  the 
members  and  most  groups  last  for  a  year. 
Topics  for  discussion  are  left  entirely  to 
members  of  each  group. 

Some  second-stage  C.R.  groups  are 
begun  for  persons  in  other  groups  that 
have  broken  up  or  for  persons  who 
attended  a  group  in  another  city. 

The  only  requirement  for  membership 
in  a  C.R.  group  is  that  of  being  a  woman. 
Membership  of  each  group  stabilizes  and 
is  closed  in  the  first  three  to  five  weeks  of 
meetings. 

New  C.R.  groups  are  started  monthly. 
Anyone  interested  may  contact  Bonnie  at 
929-5281 

-« "*■  •*-**-  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ^  *  *  *  * 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WOMEN'S 
POLITICAL  CAUCUS  (NCWPC) 

The  North  Carolina  Women's  Political 
Caucus  (NCWPC)  was  organized  to  make 
women  who  are  women  know  that 
women  can  do  what  men  can  do, 
according  to  one  person. 
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Since  its  beginning,  the  NCWPC  has 
concentrated  on  involving  women  in 
political  and  governmental  decision¬ 
making.  It  has  supported  women 
candidates  for  public  offices. 

It  also  takes  a  stand  and  makei  itself 
heard  on  any  subject  involving  or 
affecting  women  from  ERA  ratification  to 
all  minorities  and  any  other  area  of  social 
consciousness. 

College  students  are  represented  on 
the  policy  council  and  NCWPC  is 
interested  in  increasing  campus 
memberships.  For  further  information 
write  NCWPC,  Box  4363,  Charlotte  or 
contact  the  local  caucus. 


< 


REPUBLICAN  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF 
CHAPEL  HILL 

The  purpose  of  the  Republican 
Women’s  Club  is  to  promote  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  support 
Republican  candidates  for  public  office.  It 
is  open  to  all  Republican  women.  For 
more  information  contact  Ms.  Mary  Jane 
Gardner,  100  Howell  Lane,  Chapel  H  ill. 


HE 


ALENT  BANK  FOR  WOMEN 


The  Orange  County  Women's  Political 
Caucus  (OCWPC),  initiated  at  the 
NCWPC’s  January  convention,  reaches 
fout  to  all  women  in  its  concern  with 
sexism,  racism  and  social  issues. 

Among  its  purposes  are  rallying 
upport  for  local  candidates  and 
educating  women  in  techniques  needed 
to  accomplish  political  goals. 

Membership  is  open  to  students  and 
omen  in  Wake  and  Durham  counties  as 
ell  as  to  Orange  County  women. 

For  further  information  contact 
temporary  chairperson  Kathy  Perkerson, 
1 3-M  Townhouse  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill,  967- 
6783 


3) 


Talent  Bank  for  Women  is  a  local  effort 
by  the  Chapel  Hill  Council  of  Women’s 
Organizations  (CHCWO)  and  a  function  of 
the  NCWPC. 

CHCWO  receives  and  files  resumes  of 
local  women  needing  jobs  and  provides 
names  when  prospective  employers  call. 
Talent  Bank  names  are  also  available  as 
resource  person  and  program  personnel 
for  group  meetings. 

Anyone  may  be  included  in  the  Talent 
Bank  by  sending  in  a  resume  of 


education,  job  experience  and  job 
preference  to  Ms.  W.S.  Kyle,  president 
pro  tern  of  the  council,  Cedar  Street, 
Chapel  Hill,  942-1032. 

The  NCWPC  Talent  Bank  holds  a  roster 
of  some  500  women  available  for 
appointed  positions  in  government 
agencies. 

To  fill  out  an  application  for  the 
NCWPC  Talent  Bank,  contact  Florry 
Glasser,  503  Morgan  Creek  Road,  Chapel 
Hill,  942-5026.. 


UNIVFRSITY  WOMEN'S  CLUE^ 

Club's 


The  University  Women  s 

is  to  promote  social  relations 
the  members.  However,, 
indicate  that 


purpose 
among 

spokespeople  for  the  group 
study  groups  are  too  numerous  to  list  so 
this  can  not  be  entirely  true.  Membership 
is  open  to  women  faculty  at  the  level  of 
full-time  instructor  or  above  and  wives  of 
faculty  members.  At  present  there  are 
300  members.  For  more  information, 
contact  Ms.  B.G.  Greenberg  at  942-4760. 


University  Women  for  Affirmative 
Action  was  organized  around  the  idea 
that  women  connected  with  various 
facets  of  the  University  have  certain 
common  concerns.  The  group  is  an 
attempt  to  unify  all  women  in  these 
various  groups  in  order  to  provide  the 
strength  of  numbers  to  back  up  individual 
groups’  needs.  UWAA  is  composed  of  five 
caucuses:  EPA  employees,  SPA 
employees,  undergraduate  women, 
graduate  women  students  and  faculty 
women.  Two  steering  committee 
members  are  elected  from  each  of  these 
caucuses  at  general  meetings  open  to  all 
University  women  and  held  every  six 
months.  The  ten-member  steering 
committee  and  consultants  direct  the 
action  of  the  UWAA  in  its  attempt  to 
overcome  sex  discrimination  and  sex  bias 
at  all  levels  in  the  University.  The  next 
scheduled  general  meeting  is  on  October 
16  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Student  Union. 


lu.  JWJ»P|IJ11P 


Womancraft  is  a  cooperative  shop 
which  provides  an  outlet  for  the  sale  of 
crafts  handmade  by  professional  and 
non-professional  craftswomen. 

About  60  craftswomen  in  the  local  area 
sell  their  wares  at  the  shop  at  407  W. 
Franklin  Street.  Each  member  pays  $5  in 
membership  fees  to  join  the  cooperative 
and  yearly  dues  of  $2.50.  In  addition  each 
member  must  tend  shop  for  two  hours 
each  week. 

Each  member  sets  her  own  price  on  her 
crafts,  while  a  15  per  cent  commission 
goes  to  the  shop.  Crafts  cover  a  wide 


range  from  quilting,  weaving  and  se\ 
to  pottery  and  woodworking. 

Womancraft  is  open  10  a.m.  to  7 
Monday  through  Thursday;  10  a.m. 
p.m.  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m 
Saturday.  1 

Anyone  interested  in  fur 
information  may  contact  Linda  Brc 
109A  Laurel  Ave.,  Carrboro,  929-1 S 


WOMEN'S  HEALTH 
PREGNANCY  COUNSELING 
Women's  Health  and  Pregr 
Counseling  provides  free,  confide 
counseling  and  information  on 
control,  pregnancy  and  its  alterna 
venereal  disease  and  other  won 
health  problems.  There 
approximately  30  members 
membership  is  open  to  women  who 
completed  a  four-week  training  ses 
The  group  meets  on  the  first  and 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  For 
information  contact  Cynthia  Gordi 
Switchboard. 

IV 


Women  in  Communication  Inc. 
professional  organization  workir 
unite  women  engaged  in  all  fie! 
communication  and  to  encourage 
professional  standards. 

The  Triangle  Chapter  of  Worn 
Communication  Inc.,  has  30  mer 
from  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chape 
Professional  members  must  havt 
years  experience  in  communicatior 
be  currently  employed.  Student  mer 
must  have  a  sophomore  standing 
show  a  desire  to  make  a  professi 
communications. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  is  sche 
for  Oct.  24.  For  more  information, cc 
Nan  Burby,  22  Dogwood  Acres,  C 
Hill,  929-2537. 


WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEA 
FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM  (Wl 
Chapel  Hill-Durham  branch 

The  League  is  an  old  organiz 
founded  during  WWI  by  Jane  Addan 
early  feminist.  It  was  established  to 
for  the  achievement  by  peaceful  me< 
political,  economic,  social 
psychological  conditions  throughoi 
world  to  assure  peace  and  freedon 
The  organization  is  open  to  any  m 
female  who  supports  the  objective 
methods  of  the  League.  Meeting 
held  on  the  first  and  third  T uesday  ol 
month,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  For 
information  contact  Charlotte  Ac 
Box  762,  Chapel  Hill,  942-3796. 

A  more  extensive  listing  of  w< 
groups  in  Chapel  Hill  and  the  T 
area  is  available  in  a  booklet 
Directory  of  Chapel  Hill  W< 
Organizations  1973-1974.  It  nr 
purchased  for  $1  from  Le< 
Pickard’s  or  for  fifty  cents  from  Mi 
Cedar  Street,  Chapel  HilJ. 

. . . 
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photos  courtesy  of  UNC  News  Bureau 


AS  UNC’s  unofficial  writer  in  residence,  Doris  Betts  calls  herself  “a  microscope  writer" 
She  wants  to  achieve  an  “intensity  and  focus”  which,  in  her  opinion,  can  onK  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  short  story.  She  said,  “The  novel  is  too  broad,  and  it  is  not  :i  form 

that  comes  naturally  to  me.” 

“1  don’t  have  the  illusion  that  life  is  fair,”  Doris  Betts  commented.  This  philosophy 
permeates  her  short  stories  and  novels  through  the  fantasies  frustrations  and  loneliness  ol 

her  characters.  7 

coni,  on  pane  7 


DORIS  BETTS: 

part  dreamer,  part  analyst 


by  Anne  Marie  Riener 
Associate  Editor 


SHE 


by  Lynn  Bankhead 
Staff  Writer 

Editor  s  note:  Information  in  the  following  article 
is  based  partly  on  a  speech  by  Gladys  Hall  Coates 
to  the  University  Women’s  Club  entitled  "The 
Seventy- Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Coming  of 
Women  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina." 

The  75-year-old  evolution  of  female 
education  at  UNC  has  been  a  slow  difficult 


process. 

Women  were  first  allowed  to  enter  the 
University  in  1898  but  at  that  time, 
discrimination  against  them  was  as  strong  as 
it  has  been  for  blacks  until  recent  years, 
Katherine  Carmichael,  Associate  Dean  of 
Supportive  Services  said.  “Sometimes 
professors  would  ask  girls  to  sit  in  alcoves 
adjoining  classrooms,”  she  said. 

The  first  glimpse  of  “angels  on  campus,” 
as  women  were  called  by  their  male  peers, 
came  in  the  mid-1800’s  when  professors’ 
daughters  began  to  visit  their  fathers’  classes. 
Even  then,  faint  traces  of  discrimination 


were  appearing. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  visitors  was 
Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  who  later  became 
a  champion  of  the  right  to  equal  education 
for  both  sexes.  The  daughter  of  James 
Phillips,  a  mathematics  professor,  Miss 
Phillips  complained  “women  are  receiving 
only  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of 
education.” 

“Coeducation  was  slow-moving  in  this 
part  of  the  century  from  the  beginning,”  said 
Gladys  Coates,  a  Chapel  Hill  resident  who, 
along  with  her  husband,  has  been 
researching  the  history  of  UNC  for  the  past 
several  years. 

“It  was  the  unusual  girl  who  even  wanted 
an  education  equivalent  to  a  man’s  in  the 
early  days,”  Mrs.  Coates  commented. 

Both  she  and  Dean  Carmichael  partly 
attribute  the  absence  of  coeducation  in  the 
19th  century  to  the  number  of  female 
institutes  across  the  state.  Schools  like  Salem 
Academy,  Peace  Female  Institute  and  the 
Woman’s  College  at  Greensboro  prepared 
women  for  a  career  in  homemaking  and  also 
gave  them  a  general  background  in  the  three 
R’s  and  literature,  Dean  Carmichael  said. 

The  Reconstruction  Period  brought  new 
concepts  in  education.  “Things  were  in  a  bad 
way  then,”  Dean  Carmichael  said. 
“Throughout  the  country  there  was  a 
movement  toward  free  education  so  more 
trained  teachers  were  needed.” 

Another  concern  of  the  period  was  the 
radical  difference  in  caliber  of  southern 
female  institutions  compared  with  their 
northern  counterparts.  This  concern  led  to  a 
joint  effort  to  improve  female,  as  w'ell  as 
male  educational  establishments. 

In  1877,  UNC  became  the  first  school  in 
the  nation  to  establish  a  normal  school,  an 


institution  which  catered  primarily  to 
teacher  training. 

Since  its  program  was  not  funded  by  the 
state,  the  normal  school  had  a  hard  time 
meeting  expenses.  Dean  Carmichael  said. 
The  program  finally  collapsed  in  1884  and 
the  University  was  without  any  such 
program  for  the  next  ten  years. 

During  this  10-year  interim,  however,  the 
faculty  and  administration  began  toying 
with  the  idea  of  coeducation.  Their  interest 
in  the  idea  mounted  w'hen  they  saw  the  large 
numbers  of  women  who  flocked  to  the 
reopening  of  the  summer  normal  school  in 
1894. 

Three  years  later  women  were  allowed  to 
enroll  in  the  University  as  full-fledged 
students.  The  two  stipulations  were  that  to 
be  a  student,  a  woman  must  either  have 
completed  two  years  of  ther  education  at 
another  institute  or  be  a  resident  of  Chapel 
Hill. 

Mrs.  Coates  said  very  few  of  the  first 
women  to  attend  the  university  were  from 
Chapel  Hill.  “Mary  McRae,  the  first  to 
register,  was  from  Raleigh,”  she  said. 

The  graduation  ceremony  of  1898 
included  one  woman,  or  rather  it  would  have 
included  her,  had  it  not  been  a  University 
policy  to  exclude  women  from 
commencement  exercises.  Sallie  Walker 
Stockard  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  after  doing  her  thesis  on  “Nature  in 
Poetry”. 

There  was  very  little  for  women  to  do  in 
the  early  days  except  to  go  to  class  and  study, 
Mrs.  Coates  said.  “Mary  McRae  got  a  bit  job 
on  the  Tar  Heel  but  students  in  general 
weren’t  too  keen  on  the  idea  of  women’s 
involvement  outside  the  classroom,”  she 
said. 

The  administration  in  the  early  1900’s 
began  to  realize  that  coeducation  was  not  the 
smashing  sucess  they  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
Out  of  a  student  body  averaging  800  yearly, 
only  about  six  women  registered  per  year. 

UNC  President  Edward  K.  Graham 
decided  that  one  way  to  remedy  the  problem 
was  to  involve  women  in  programs  designed 
especially  for  them.  So  in  1917,  he  appointed 
Mrs.  T.W.  Lingle,  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  as  the  first  advisor  to  women.  Her  job 
was  to  reorganize,  restructure  and 
recatergorize  the  sketchy,  disorganized  clubs 
created  by  amateurish  program  committeees 
in  individual  clubs. 

One  of  the  first  visible  evidences  of  Mrs. 
Lingle’s  work  was  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  Association,  the  prinicple  campus 
governing  organization  for  women.  During 
the  two  years  (1917-1919)  that  Mrs.  Lingle 
was  advisor  to  women,  the  number  of 


women  students  jumped  from  25  to  45. 

The  increase  proved  a  stimulus  for  worm 
to  push  for  more  opportunities  ai 
advancements.  Under  the  direction  of  Mi 
Marvin  Hendrix  Stacey,  the  new  advisor 
women,  and  its  1921  president.  May  Bel 
Penn,  the  Woman’s  Association  began  vyii 
for  a  woman’s  dormitory  to  replace  Arch 
House  in  downtown  Chapel  Hill. 

Miss  Penn’s  travels  to  various  parts  of  ti 
state  to  boost  support  for  the  project  result! 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Spenc 
Hall. 

Male  reaction  to  the  idea  of  a  womer 
dormitory  was  negative.  “Angels  < 
campus”  changed  to  “women  not  want! 
here. ..Shaves  and  Shrines  but  no  rats  ai 
rouge.” 

On  March  14,  1923,  the  “Tar  Heel”  re. 
“Shall  Co-eds  Have  Dormitory  Built  Her 
Representative  Student  Opinion  Says  No 

Interviews  with  a  “representative”  samp 
of  the  student  body  (including  87  women  ar 
approximately  1 500  men),  disclosed  suppi 
for  using  the  General  Assembly’s  $1,650,0' 
allocation  to  build  more  classrooms  am1 
men’s  gymnasium. 

“If  the  University  decides  to  build 
women’s  dormitory,  it  will  decide  for  all  tii 
that  the  University  will  be  open  to  women 
unlimited  numbers,”  Student  Bo 
President  Joe  Harmon  said. 

Despite  student  opposition  to  the  projei 
the  administration  was  eager  for  t 
adva  ncement  of  opportunities  for  women 
1923,  the  Board  of  Trustees  grant  i 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  Spencer  Ha 
named  after  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer. 

Dean  Carmichael  said  Spencer  w 
originally  designed  to  accomodate 
students.  “By  1958,  it  had  been  enlarged 
lodge  150  girls,”  she  said. 

President  Graham’s  intuition  about  wh 
it  would  take  to  make  coeducation  a  succe 
proved  correct.  The  years  following  t 
establishment  of  women’s  clubs  and  t 
erection  of  Spencer  Hall  marked  an  upwa 
trend  in  female  enrollment  as  well 
involvement  in  campus  activities. 

In  1923,  the  first  national  sororities,  ( 
Omega  and  Pi  Beta  Phi,  were  established 
the  University.  “We  don’t  know  exac 
which  one  came  first,”  Dean  Carmich 
said,  “but  both  were  established  someti 
that  year.” 

The  integration  of  women  into  cli 
founded  for  men  began  in  the  1 930’s  whe 
number  of  females  were  voted  into  the 
and  Phi  Literary  Societies  and  the  Univen 
Club. 

A  decade  later,  a  few  women  were  elec 
charter  members  of  the  Order  of  the  ( 
Well  for  academic  achievements  I 

coni,  on  paf, 


A  Word  from  the  North 


ditor  s  note:  This  article  was  contributed  by  a 
erson  who  recently  moved  to  North  Carolina 
om  the  North.  She  requested  that  her  name  be 
ithheld.  The  opinions  expressed  are  not 
? cessarily  those  of  the  SHE  staff. 

Paranoia  was  my  first  reaction. 
Disbelief  was  my  second.  Now  1  am 
ioing  what  1  can  to  accept  it  all. 
Velcome  to  the  South.  Y’all  hurry  back 
nd  see  us  now  y’hear?  Whee  lordie  ... 
Ye  have  landed. 

As  strange  as  I  may  seem  to  you, 
rtives  of  North  Carolina,  you  seem  to 
le  equally  strange.  1  feel  your  eyes  on 
;y  sandals,  my  long  skirt,  my  uncurled 
air.  Can  you  really  see  through  to  my 
ind? 

I  think  not  for  every  time  I  try  to  talk 
you,  you  turn  your  eyes  away.  Do  you 
e  at  all?  My  eyes  rest  on  you  and 
onder.  1  am  seeing  your  Baptist 
urches  and  your  neat  clean  houses.  I 
n  looking  at  your  cheery  smiles  and 
e  vegetables  you  pick  from  your 
rdens  and  bring  to  my  door. 


What  is  inside  your  mind?  I  am 
learning  that  the  white  man  who  killed 
the  nigger  should  go  free  and  that  an  old 
alcoholic  down  the  road  burned  a  cross 
on  a  long-hair’s  lawn.  I  am  feeling  all 
your  talk  of  blood  and  guns.  Am  1  in 
another  world? 

At  first  1  avoided  the  starched  ladies 
who  stared  at  us  open-mouthed  in 
laundrymats  and  food  stores.  Now  I 
smile  at  them.  In  the  beginning  I  tried  to 
explain  the  differences  I  felt  to  the 
people  who  came  to  our  home.  Even  the 
ones  I  hoped  would  realize  met  my  eyes 
unanswenng.  I  never  meant  to  offend. 
Only  to  discuss  and  understand.  If  this  is 
what  you  know,  why  are  you  afraid  of 
hearing  the  other  side? 

O  for  a  girl  who  doesn’t  wear  make¬ 
up,  who  doesn’t  have  a  baby;  who 
doesn't  care  what  church  I  belong  to; 
who  doesn't  pity  me  because  I’m  not 
married.  Where  is  the  man  who  will 
listen  to  what  I  say  and  see  me  as  a 
person?  Will  they  ever  stop  introducing 
me  as  my  friend’s  girl  and  remember  my 


name?  Where  is  women's  liberation 
evidenced?  Where  are  the  equal  wages 
and  better  jobs  that  will  allow  me  to  use 
my  college  degree? 

Welcome  to  the  South  but  a  word 
lrom  the  North  country.  Please  stop 
hiding  inside  your  beautiful  mountains 
and  open  yourselves  up  the  way  the 
Smokies  reach  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Surely  a  drink  in  a  restaurant 
with  a  meal  is  going  to  do  less  harm  than 
a  moonshine  operation.  An  abortion 
may  be  more  Christian  than  bringingan 
unwanted  child  into  the  world.  Just 
because  a  person  has  long  hair  and 
dresses  differently  from  you  does  not 
make  them  “hippies”.  These  people  are 
not  laughing  at  your  lifestyle.  They  just 
want  to  find  some  peace  of  mind  and 
happiness.  Women  are  not  delicate 
objects  without  emotions  and  strength. 
A  majority  of  them  even  hold  jobs  and 
have  careers. 

We  are  all  in  this  life  together.  By 
helping  each  other  to  understand  we 
may  get  more  out  of  this  world  than  you 
ever  realized  ... 


• herin  Chewning 

ake  the  AWS  quiz:  test  your  intelligence 


The  letters  AWS  stand  for: 

••  all  white  students 
any  Welsh  students 
’•  Association  of  Women  Students 
*•  All  of  the  above 
AWS  membership  is  limited  to: 

'■  A  group  of  radical  subversives 
•  the  people  who  work  at  the  Union 
•formation  desk 
all  women  students 
D:ck  Baker  and  Bill  Snodgrass 
What  does  AWS  do? 

Test  Tide  and  give  up  their  Clorox 
r  two  weeks 

serve  the  unique  needs  of  women 
udents 

you  mean  what  is  its  function? 

Ail  of  the  above. 

Where  is  the  AWS  office? 

Anywhere  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
ne 
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the  basement  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Suite  D  of  the  Carolina  Union 
now  can  you  join  AWS? 
by  mailing  $500  in  unmarked  bills  to 
es  Fish  House,  Santee,  South 
rohna  and  waiting  for  your 
mbership  card 


B.  If  you  are  a  woman  student  you’re 
automatically  a  member 

C.  By  getting  Amelia  Bellows  to  give 
you  a  signed  pink  permission  slip 

D.  By  going  to  church  every  Sunday 

6.  Who  is  Amelia  Bellows? 

A.  Mae  West’s  understudy 

B.  the  cow  on  the  Borden’s  carton 

C.  you  tell  me 

D.  chairperson  of  AWS 

7.  What  is  SHE? 

A.  That  s  her  problem  let  her  worry 
about  it 

B.  a  dread  social  disease 

C.  the  publication  of  AWS 

D.  HE  s  companion  and  occasional 
lover 

8.  What  do  the  letters  ERA  stand  for? 

A.  every  right  answer 

B.  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

C.  every  rong  answer 

D.  elephants  reject  almonds 

9.  What  are  ERA  bracelets? 

A.  Durable  handcuffs 

B.  AWS  is  selling  them  for  $3.50  to 
make  profits  for  the  Women’s  Festival 

C.  Anklets  for  baseball  players 

D.  They  match  the  ERA  necklace  and 
earring  set  are  sold  in  Kenan  Field 
House  before  each  home  game 


10. 


to 


on 


on 


What  are  ERA  bracelets  made  of? 

A.  nickel  silver  and  will  adjust 
anyone’s  wrist 

B.  sugar,  spice  and  everything  nice 

C.  recycled  blue  books 

D.  None  of  the  above 

11.  What  is  the  Women’s  Festival 

A.  A  bunch  of  women  groovin 
Friday  night 

B.  A  bunch  of  women  grooving 
Saturday  night 

C.  two  weeks  in  February  that  will 
feature  women’s  films  and  speakers 

D.  a  new  gentle  laxative 

12.  When  should  you  come  by  the  AWS 
office  and  find  out  about  YOUR 
organization? 

A.  Any  night  after  1 1:30 
TODAY 
1984 

semester  break 

needs  copy  editois  and  typists.  Anyone  ♦ 


B. 

C. 

D. 


.  SHE 

*  * 

♦  4 

♦'  interested  in  helping  us  out  and  getting  some  great  4 

*  * 

♦  4 

♦  newspaper  experience  at  the  same  time  should  4 

♦  * 

4-  come  by  the  A  WS  office  in  Suite  D  of  the  Carolina  4 

1  * 

4.  Union  or  call  933-2 165.  We  appreciate  it.  J 
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Female  MBAs  Seek 


by  Sandy  Lett 
Staff  Writer 

Many  female  graduate  business  students 
are  not  looking  for  just  any  job  in  the 
business  world,  they  want  high  positions, 
Calvin  Atwood,  executive  director  of  the 
master’s  in  business  administration 
program,  said  recently. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  and  professors  feel  that  more 
businesses  today  want  women  in 
manaeement  and  administrative  roles.  “It  is 
our  responsibility  to  supply  eligible  women 
so  the  business  school  is  recruiting  women 
and  training  them  for  high  positions  in  the 
business  world,”  Atwood  said. 

Atwood  returned  recently  from  one  of 
several  recruitment  tours  to  numerous 
college  campuses.  This  year,  however,  his 
schedule  included  more  schools  with 
predominantly  female  students  than  ever 
before. 

May,  reported  that  the  demand  for  women  is 
being  fulfilled.  “We  have  20  females  in  the 
master’s  program  now,  while  there  have  been 
only  nine  women  to  receive  MBA  degrees 
since  the  graduate  program  started 
approximately  20  years  ago.” 

There  are  1 89  males  in  the  MBA  program 
this  year.  Approximately  600  males  have 
received  master’s  degrees  during  the  20-year- 
period. 

Atwood  noted  that  MBA  degrees  are 
especially  promising  ones  for  women.  He 
said  that  if  a  female  decides  to  cease  a 
business  career  temporarily,  she  can  easily 


venture  into  business  again.  “It's  an  excellent 
degree  for  a  woman  to  have  up  her  sleeve,” 
Atwood  said. 

But  “up  her  sleeve”  is  not  where  the  typical 
female  MBA  candidate  intends  to  keep  her 
degree,  as  indicated  by  interviews  with  six  of 
the  20  students. 

Those  interviewed  were  Meg  Drury  and 
Blenda  Woodard,  second-year  MBA 
candidates;  Wanda  Johnson,  Gwynne 
Lewis,  Debbie  Hicks  and  Catherine  Booker, 
first-year  MBAs. 

Since  women  are  a  minority  in  all  fields,  it 
seemed  natural  that  the  main  topic  of 
discrimination. 

Hicks  summarized  the  women’s  feelings 
about  discrimination:  “We  are  optimistic;  we 
do  not  worry  about  discrimination  but  we 
expect  to  meet  it  in  the  business  world.” 

Drury  said  such  discrimination  will  not 
likely  be  the  ordinary  kind:  “We  will  get  a  lot 
of  attention  from  everyone  for  a  while,  but 
we  will  eventually  be  accepted  as  equals.” 
She  said  the  attention  would  obviously  cause 
some  defensive  response  from  both  sexes  but 
that  eventually  qualifications  would 
override  sex. 

“Yes,  we  just  want  to  compete  on  an 
ability  basis  rather  than  a  male-female 
basis,”  Booker  said. 

Lewis  said  all  minorities  are  coming  into 
their  own,  and  that  the  result  may  be 
discrimination  against  the  ordinary  white 
male. 

Johnson,  one  of  two  black  females  in  the 
program,  said  she  feels  the  lack  of  women 
and  blacks  in  business  is  topped  only  by  the 
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Media  Group  Forms 


by  Marsha  Lamm 
Staff  Writer 

In  an  RTVMP  class  this  semester,  one  of 
the  lectures  ended  with  a  disconcerting 
statement  —  you  can  find  all  the  women 
directors  in  half  the  length  of  time  Masters 
and  Johnson  tells  us  it  takes  for  a  woman  to 
have  an  orgasm. 

It  is  the  sad  but  unfortunate  truth.  In  every 
area  of  communications  women  are 
discriminated  against.  The  nationwide 
organization  of  Women  in  Communications 
is  trying  to  remedy  this  situation.  Locally, 
the  N.C.  Triangle  Professional  Chapter  of 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  is  doing  its 
part  to  further  the  interests  of  women  in  this 
area. 

The  non-profit  organization  is  only  three 
years  old  and  the  membership  is  small, 
fluctuating  from  20  to  as  high  as  35.  But  if 
offers  many  important  services.  As  defined 
in  the  bylaws  written  for  the  organization, 
the  purposes  are:  “To  work  for  a  free  and 
responsible  press;  to  unite  women  engaged  in 
all  fields  of  communications;  to  recognize 
distinguished  achievements  of  women  in 
these  fields;  to  maintain  high  professional 
standards;  and  to  encourage  members  to 
greater  individual  effort.” 


Different  members  of  the  group  are  now  i 
involved  in  such  projects  as  working  with  j 
high  school  teachers  who  are  currently  not  t 
required  to  have  any  journalism  training.  J 
They  critique  the  high  school  papers,  > 
appraising  such  areas  as  editorial  and  layout.  , 
The  organizations  has  also  actively  j 
supported  ERA  and  the  shield  laws.  < 

Women  in  Communications  is  required  to  t 
have  six  professional  programs  a  year,  which  j 
serve  to  broaden  their  perspectives.  Vice  t 
president  Nan  Friend  emphasized  that  “We  J 
are  not  a  social  group.  We  offer  the  chance  t 
for  people  to  be  with  other  people  in  \ 
communications  ...  and  the  benefits  are  1 
basically  local.”  As  a  nationwide  service,  the  i 
organization  offers  good  contacts  and  helps  [ 
to  place  women  in  jobs.  * 

A  charter  membership  requires  that  a  t 
person  have  worked  for  two  years  in  ] 
communications  and  still  be  active  in  that  t 
field.  Margaret  Balcom,  former  president  of  , 
the  organization  explained  that  the  triangle  | 
chapter  offers  an  associate  membership,  i 
allowing  someone  currently  working  in  j 
communications  to  join.  The  group  does  not  i 
discriminate  against  male  members,  but  , 
“they  must  be  willing  to  further  the  interests  j 
of  women  in  communications.”  said  Ms.  i 
Balcom. 


Top  Jobs 

other  high  business  positions. 

Woodard  indicated  that  perhaps  t 
recruitment  of  females  in  business  denot 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  eligit 
woman. 

In  conversations  concerning  their  futc 
business  careers,  the  students  agreed  th 
they  will  meet  positive  and  negati 
reactions  in  their  attempts  to  attain  emine 
positions  in  business.  They  decidt 
however,  that  they  do  not  intend  to  mo 
through  “the  typewriter  ranks,”  as  Dru 
called.it. 

The  women  agreed  that  most  business 
would  not  have  the  nerve  to  offer  MB 
graduates  secretarial  or  clerical  jobs.  “Ni 
when  they  would  have  to  pay  us  MB 
salaries,”  Lewis  said. 

In  regard  to  temporary  encounters  in  tl 
business  field,  such  as  summer  jobs  ar 
internships,  the  MBA  candidates  said  mo 
encounters  had  been  successful. 

Woodard  said  her  previous  summer  jc 
was  compatible  and  meaningful  but  th 
sometimes  the  men  were  too  obliging.  “Thi 
tried  to  keep  me  from  performing  medioc 
duties  even  if  some  of  them  were  doir 
them.” 

Drury  said  her  summer  job  was  benefici 
but  mentioned  one  problem.  She  said  si 
offered  to  do  some  secretarial  duties  whi 
other  employes  were  on  vacation  and  tt 
men  began  to  expect  her  to  contini 
performing  such  duties. 

These  women  spoke  openly  < 
discrimination,  jobs,  aspirations  ar 
numerous  aspects  of  business,  but  what 
marriage?  And  what  of  children? 

The  students  were  more  concerned  abo 
the  present  the  future.  For  them,  marria} 
and  children  were  part  of  tomorrow- 
situation  to  be  reckoned  with  when  tl 
occasion  arises. 

The  women  seemed  as  positive  about  the 
encounter  with  the  typical  female  role  as  th 
were  concerning  their  business  careers.  Th 
agreed  that  the  world  will  ma! 
compromises  for  career  women.  Thi 
expressed  confidence  that  business  will  ma 
accomodations  for  women  who  want  carer 
but  need  time  off  for  having  children. 

Hicks  said  she  doubted  she  would  ta 
time  off  from  her  career  to  have  children,  1 
would  probably  adopt  some. 

Johnson  indicated  strong  feelings  abi 
combining  a  family  with  her  career.  “I  he 
to  eventually  get  married  and  raise  a  farm 
but  I  do  feel  that  1  can  have  a  career  to* 

The  other  four  women  agreed  that  a  car 
and  family  could  be  compatible  if  the  won 
wanted  both. 

Conversations  with  these  women  im 
that  they  think  anything  can  happen,  i 
they  indicate  that  their  seriousness  ab 
their  careers  can  make  it  happen. 

As  careers  in  administratis 
management,  finance,  government,  i1 
estate  and  other  businesses  await  tl 
female  MBA  candidates,  how  far  will  t 
choose  to  go?  One  answer:  “As  far  as  1  w 
to.” 


;he 
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UNC  Needs  Full-time  Action  Officer 


On  October  16,  Douglass  Hunt,  UNC  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
AO),  addressed  the  University  Women  for  Affirmative  Action 
WAA)  meeting.  Theoretically  he  was  there  to  explain  his  duties  as 
\0  and  to  answer  the  group’s  questions.  However,  the  statements  he 
ade  at  the  meeting  merely  make  a  stronger  case  against  his  remaining 
AAO. 

In  the  first  place,  the  method  in  which  Hunt  was  hired  is  in 
(position  to  the  goals  of  Affirmative  Action.  UNC’s  Affirmative 
:tion  Plan  ( AAP)  states,  “Appointment,  promotion,  reappointment 
d  salary-setting  procedures  will  be  more  carefully  carved  out  and 
tter  documented  in  order  to  ensure  the  fact  and  provide  the  evidence 
fairness  in  these  actions.”  There  was  no  such  evidence  in  the  hiring  of 
Lint.  The  availability  of  and  qualifications  for  the  position  of  AAO 
■re  not  made  public  prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  Chancellor  late 
is  summer. 

Early  in  the  summer,  U  W  AA  requested  a  statement  of  qualifications 
r  the  position  from  the  Chancellor.  The  only  reply  they  received  was 
at  the  determination  of  these  qualifications  was  still  in  the  “thinking 
iges,”  and  thus  the  Chancellor  could  not  inform  them  at  that  time 
lat  they  were.  Neither  did  he  provide  this  information  at  any  later 
te.  The  University  groups  which  would  be  directly  affected  by 
dicies  of  Affirmative  Action  were  not  consulted  before  appointing 
ant.  In  the  words  of  UWAA,  “Affirmative  Action  cannot  occur 
hind  closed  doors.” 

At  the  UWAA  meeting.  Hunt  responded  to  charges  that  he  had  been 
volved  with  Columbia  University’s  notoriously  unsuccessful  AAP. 
;  stated  that  he  had  been  slightly  connected  with  Columbia’s  plan  as 
at  institution’s  vice  president  for  finance.  However,  when  persons 
>m  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  were 
eried  as  to  the  extent  of  Hunt’s  involvement  with  Columbia’s  AAP, 
ey  seemed  to  be  well-acquainted  with  him  in  the  context  of  that 


university.  It  seems  totally  illogical  to  appoint  a  person  to  direct  UNC’s 
Affirmative  Action  program  after  his  association  with  Columbia.  That 
plan  caused  suspension  of  the  school's  federal  contract. 

Hunt  rambled  on  and  on  to  the  UWAA  about  how  difficult, 
involved,  and  tedious  his  job  was.  The  AAP  states  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  AAO  are  to  assist  the  various  agencies  of  the 
University  in  reviewing  and  revising  recruitment,  employment  and 
promotion  policies;  to  direct  progress  toward  achievement  of  the 
departmental  hiring  objectives;  to  handle  complaints  of  sex  or  racial 
discrimination  in  employment;  and  to  generally  assist  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  Affirmative  Action.  If  Hunt  is  having  such  a  hard  time 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  AAO,  he  should  not  hold  the  position. 

Another  factor  should  be  considered.  Hunt  is  also  vice  chancellor 
for  administration  here.  This  is  an  important  post,  entailing  numerous 
tasks  in  addition  to  H  unt’s  AAO  duties.  Moreover,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  two  positions  conflict  at  times,  as  Hunt  readily  admits. 

Chapel  Hill  is  a  large  University.  In  order  to  adequately  meet  federal 
regulations  requiring  Affirmative  Action,  we  need  a  full-time  AAO. 
The  fact  that  Chancellor  Taylor  has  not  appointed  a  full-time  AAO 
demonstrates  the  University's  limited  commitment  to  fullfillment  of 
Affirmative  Action  goals. 

Hunt’s  commitment  to  these  goals  is  no  better.  He  stated  at  the 
UWAA  meeting  that  he  never  asked  for  the  position  of  AAO  and 
implied  that  it  was  almost  forced  on  him. 

Douglass  Hunt  should  resign  or  be  dismissed  as  AAO.  In  his  stead, 
the  Chancellor  should  appoint  a  full-time  AAO  only  after  advertising 
the  position  and  its  qualifications  through  all  available  means  and 
consulting  with  concerned  campus  groups.  This  person  should 
demonstrate  more  commitment  to  the  goals  of  Affirmative  Action 
than  that  displayed  by  Douglass  Hunt. 


Pray  for  the  dead,  but  fight  like  hell  for  the 
ving." 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in  the 
story  of  the  American  labor  movement 
as  a  demure  little  old  lady,  usually  dressed 
prim  black,  known  to  millions  by  the  the 
mple  name  of  Mother  Jones.  She  died  in 
01,  aged  one  hundred  and  one.  She  could 
irangue  a  large  crowd  as  well  as  any  man. 
td  was  not  afraid  to  sprinkle  her  speeches 
ith  a  few  unladylike  "hells”  and  "damns”. 

| bsolutely  fearless,  she  often  risked  death, 
u!  was  in  jails  scores  of  times.  She  first 
\?came  interested  in  the  labor  movement 
tring  the  1870s.  and  for  fifty  years,  until 
03,  was  an  active  free-lance  organizer, 
ainly  among  miners  and  steelworkers. 
HE  INCOMPI  EAT  FOI.KSINOER  by 
ete  Seeger) 


******** 

According  to  the  textbook  for  Journalism 
57,  “Women  do  keyboard  work  well  and  are 
becoming  useful  and  decorative  additions  to 
many  composing  rooms.”  (MODERN 
NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  H.C.  Arnold.) 
Wait  a  minute  though  ...  Isn't  woman's  place 
in  the  home? 

******** 

The  textbook  for  Psychology  28  advises  us 
that  there  have  been  no  great  female  artists, 
writers,  or  politicians,  etc.  Says  who. 

This  same  text  adds  that  the  world’s  great 
chefs  have  all  been  men.  Seems  funny  that 
men  in  search  of  housewives  through  the 
ayes  haven’t  pul  these  marvelous  chefs  on  the 
top  of  their  lists  for  marriage  prospects. 


Guys  in  Suite  C  (Student  Government 
offices)  say  the  location  of  their  offices  offers 
the  best  view  of  “ass”  around.  Think  of  it?  A 
360  degree  view  without  even  moving ! 

******** 

After  much  work  on  the  part  of  femai, 
students  in  Henderson  Residence  College, 
the  administration  has  finally  consented  to 
offer  a  Women’s  Studies  course  this  coming 
spring.  The  History  of  Women,  for  credit. 
The  only  catch  is  that  it’s  being  taught  by  a 
man. 

******** 

An  Executive  in  Suite  C,  who  is 
incidentally  an  excellent  tennis  player, 
recently  told  a  Suite  C  female  that  he  did  not 
often  play  tennis  with  women  because  he 
found  their  anatomy  embarrassing. 


*  *  * 


*  *  *  * 
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Local  Women  Unite 

by  Jane  Plotkin 
Staff  Writer 


A  concert  pianist,  a  town  alderperson,  a  lawyer,  librarians,  housewives,  lab  technicians,  a 
research  associate,  graduate  students,  undergraduates  and  husbands.  These  are  the  members 
of  Chapel  Hill’s  chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW). 

NOW’s  goal  is  full  equality  for  women  working  in  equal  partnership  with  men. 

According  to  chapter  president  Miriam  Slifkin,  NOW  is  an  umbrella  organization  of  many 
women’s  activities.  “There  is  a  task  force  for  every  phase  of  women's  interests  because  sexism 
hits  from  all  sides,”  Slifkin  said. 

“The  local  chapter  is  a  reflection  of  what  interests  women  in  our  community,”  Slifkin  said. 
“Task  forces  are  formed  when  there  is  evidence  that  one  or  more  members  show  a  desire  to 
work  on  them.” 

Recently  organized  task  forces  include  those  to  investigate  banking  and  credit,  sports,  the 
masculine  mystique,  child  care,  politics  and  poor  women. 

Commenting  on  the  banking  task  force,  Slifkin  said:  “If  a  woman  is  divorced  or  widowed, 
we  often  find  that  «he  has  trouble  getting  services  because  she  has  no  credit.  Even  if  she  had  a 
joint  checking  account  with  her  husband,  there  is  often  no  basis  for  credit.” 

“We  need  to  talk  to  bankers  and  to  get  women  to  establish  their  own  credit  before  their 
husbands  die,”  Slifkin  said. 

“We’re  interested  in  knowing  what  experiences  women  have  had  with  banks  and  agencies 
so  we’ll  know  where  the  problems  are.  We  would  also  like  to  know  how  banks  are  treating 
their  employes.” 

“The  purpose  of  the  task  force  on  poor  women  is  to  educate  women  who  hire  maids,” 
Slifkin  said.  “We  want  to  make  them  realize  the  problems  their  maids  face.  They  need  to  see 
that  they’re  degrading  themselves  by  not  paying  their  maids  enough.  In  effect  they’re  saying 
that  their  own  housework  isn’t  worth  much.” 

Together  with  the  Association  of  Woman  Students  at  UNC  and  University  Women  for 
Affirmative  Action,  NOW  acts  as  a  watchdog  to  make  sure  that  the  University  lives  up  to  its 
Affirmative  Action  Plan,  Slifkin  said. 

The  Chapel  Hill  NOW  chapter  has  about  30  official  members.  “Dues  are  $5  for  students 
but  our  policy  is  not  to  keep  anyone  out  who  can’t  pay,”  Slifkin  said. 


Men  Enter  Nursing 


1 


by  Chuck  Babington 
Staff  Writer 

“At  first  1  made  sure  1  never  crossed  my 
legs  when  1  sat.  You  have  to  be  on  defense, 
but  now  I'm  used  to  it,”  said  junior  nursing 
student  Tim  Barnett. 

Barnett  is  one  of  the  nine  males  in  the 
UNC  School  of  Nursing.  The  men  are 
experiencing  the  obstacles  and 
discrimination  faced  by  minority  members 
in  a  specific  profession — problems  with 
which  many  women  are  familiar. 

An  interview  with  several  male  nursing 
students  revealed  that  despite  the  drawbacks 
of  entering  a  traditionally  female  profession, 
the  men  are  glad  to  be  studying  nursing. 

Randel  Temples  said  that  only  one  of  his 
textbooks  uses  the  personal  pronoun  “he”  — 
the  others  refer  to  a  nurse  as  “she”. 

“It  bothered  me  at  first,”  said  Temples, 
“but  not  now.” 

Rob  Johnson  said  that  he  also  became 
quickly  accustomed  to  the  textbooks’  style. 
However  he  admitted  that  he  is  annoyed  by 
the  class  handouts  printed  by  the  School  of 
Nursing  that  use  “she”. 

Preston  Comeaux  emphasized  that  he  is  in 
nursing  school  because  he  enjoys  working  in 
a  hospital.  He  said  that  women  sometimes 
resent  a  man  in  nursing  school  if  they  feel  he 
is  working  only  for  an  administrative 
position. 

All  those  interviewed  agreed  that  the 
women  students  seem  glad  to  have  them 


there,  and  the  the  female  instructors  areS 
“very  understanding.”  # 

However,  “understanding”  is  not  enough# 
to  alter  the  traditional  stereotype  of  nurses  as# 
women.  # 

Tim  Barnett  smiled  when  he  talked  about  # 
the  capping  ceremony  in  which  the  students  # 
receive  their  white  caps  and  recite  the  ^ 
Florence  Nightingale  pledge. 

“It’s  not  required,”  he  said.  “Most  of  the 
girls  will  do  it,  but  the  guys  aren’t  going  to.” 

Comeaux  said  that  many  people  associate 
male  nurses  with  homosexuals.  He  and  the 
others  agreed  that  this  was  something  they 
had  to  get  used  to,  and  to  not  let  it  bother 
them. 

Still,  Barnett  said,  “I  hate  to  tell  guys  I’m 
in  nursing.  Half  of  the  people  understand, 
half  don’t.” 

The  men  were  conscious  of  their  unique 
position  being  in  the  minority  rather  than  the 
majority.  “1  can  emphathize  with  the  first 
female  med  students,”  said  Barnett. 

“The  feminist  movement  has  helped  men 
in  nursing,”  Johnson  said.  “1  can  better 
understand  women’s  feelings  in  situations 
where  they  are  in  the  minority.” 

The  men  did  not  see  their  work  as  the 
breaking  down  of  traditional  barriers;  rather 
they  noted  the  good  pay  and  open  job 
market  for  registered  nurses.  All  those 
interviewed  said  they  would  encourage  other 
males  to  enter  nursing  and  they  predicted 
that  many  will  do  so. 


I 


AWS  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesda) 
of  each  month  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Union. 
November  is  membership  drive  month  for 
the  Democratic  Women  of  Orange  County. 
All  Democratic  women  are  welcome  to  join. 
For  more  information  call  942-6961. 


On  Monday  nights  at  8  p.m.  a  course  in 
socialism-feminism  is  given  by  Sarah  Boyte 
at  the  Presbyterian  Student  Center.  For 
more  information  call  933-5982. 


Womancraft  is  a  woman’s  craft  cooperative 
providing  a  place  for  professional  and  non¬ 
professional  women  to  sell  their  crafts.  Any 
woman  can  join  by  paying  a  $5  membership 
fee  and  agreeing  to  work  in  the  shop  two 
hours  a  week.  Interested  women  should  go 
by  the  store  at  407  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chape! 
Hill  or  call  929-8362. 


AWS  and  Human  Sexuality  Counseling 
Service  will  sponsor  a  seminar  on  issues  in 
women's  health.  Persons  from  the  Self-Help 
Clinic  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  present.  The 
seminar  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  14  in  the  Union. 

Subscriptions  for  the  bi-weekly  Feminist 
Newsletter  are  available  for  $4  for  home 
mailing  and  $2.50  for  campus  addresses  or 
group  distribution.  For  group  distribution 
please  indicate  who  will  pick  up  copies.  Send 
checks  to:  Feminist  Newsletter,  Box  954, 
Chapel  Hill,  27514.  Indicate  name,  mailing 
address,  zip  code,  phone  number  and  type  of 
subscription. 

November  25:  The  Chapel  Hill  chapter  of 
NOW  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  at  313  Burlage 
Circle.  Students  are  welcome.  For  a  ride,  call 
933-6685  or  929-2451. 

November  27,28,29:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  Chapel  Hill  will  sponsor  speakers 
on  juvenile  corrections  in  North  Carolina. 
For  times  and  locations  contact  Ellen 
Ironside  at  929-3694. 

November  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30: 
Women’s  basketball  practice  in  Carmichael 
or  Women’s  Gym.  7:30  p.m. 

Chapel  Hill  Feminist  Town  Meeting, 
Friend’s  Meeting  House,  1:30-5:30,  followed 
by  a  pot  luck  dinner  and  party.  Sat.,  Dec.  1. 
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>articipation  in  government,  athletics  and 
>ublications. 

Women’s  participation  in  student 
ctivities  became  more  pronounced  when,  in 
952,  Glenn  Harden,  a  senior  from 
ireensboro  was  elected  editor  of  The  Daily 
ar  Heel.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold 
he  position  permanently  although  twice 
uring  the  Second  World  War  women 
erved  as  temporary  editors. 

“You'll  find  thatevery  time  a  new  program 
i  opened  to  women,  the  number  of  female 
tudents  rises,”  Dean  Carmichael  said. 
Excluding  the  bottom  of  the  Depression 
'hen  women  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Iniversity  at  all  the  years  just  before  World 
Var  11,  female  enrollment  has  increased 
very  year,  Carmichael  said. 

In  the  academic  year  1944-45,  female 
nrollment  exceeded  male  enrollment,  925  to 
86.  “You’d  expect  that  though,”  Dean 
armichael  said,  “since  a  lot  of  men  were  off 
t  war.” 

The  number  of  women  enrolled  in  the 
niversity  decreased  slightly  after  the  war 
ut  the  establishment  of  the  School  of 
ursing  in  1950,  coupled  with  the  entrance 
1  women  into  the  Schools  of  Medical 
echnology.  Dental  Hygiene  and  Physical 
herapy  in  1954,  boosted  female  enrollment 
y  almost  50  per  cent  in  the  late  fifties. 

The  School  of  Education  has  always  had 
ie  highest  number  of  women  students,  | 
lean  Carmichael  said.  This  year  however, 
le  Education  figures  are  no  higher  than 
lose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy — 40  per] 
nt.  “That’s  the  highest  percentage  ever,” 
eroy  D.  Werley,  Assistant  Dean  of  Student 
ffairs  at  the  Pharmacy  School  said. 
Women  have  never  enrolled  in  the  School 
Medicine  in  very  high  numbers,  Dean 
armichael  said.  According  to  a  registrar  at 

What  did  you  think  of  this  1 

issue  of  SHE? 


What  would  you  like  to  see 
in  future  issues  of  SHE? 


Please  fill  out  the  form  and  drop^ 
it  into  the  Campus  Mail.  Thanks. 

AWS 

Box  30,  Union 
UNC  Campus 
Chapel  Hill 

$ 

**************** « 


the  school,  women  compose  about  one-sixth 
of  the  class. 

That’s  still  quite  a  jump  from  1915,  when 
the  first  woman  was  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Medicine.  Cora  Z  Corpening’s  experience 
with  the  men  in  her  class  almost  turned  into  a 
nightmare,  but  she  won  her  classmates  over 
by  “acting  like  one  of  the  boys”.  As  a  result. 
Miss  Corpening  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  first  year  medical  students. 

Although  women  have  always  been 
allowed  to  enter  medical  fields  as  first  year 
students,  it  was  not  until  about  ten  years  ago 
that  they  could  begin  their  medical  careers  at 


UNC  as  freshmen,  Anthony  Strickland, 
Assistant  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  said. 

Despite  shreds  of  discrimination  the 
position  of  women  at  UNC  has  become  more 
stable  and  respected  since  the  early  sixties 
and  seventies. 

The  year  1973  has  marked  several  firsts 
and  seconds  in  the  history  of  women  at 
UNC.  Susan  Miller  of  Charlotte  became  the 
second  woman  to  be  elected  editor  of  The 
Daily  Tar  Heel  and  Juli  Tenney  of  Chapel 
Hill  was  the  first  to  be  elected  speaker  of  the 
Campus  Governing  Council  (the  successor 
to  Student  Legislature). 

cont.  from  page  l 

Betts  olten  uses  women  characters  to  demonstrate  these  emotions.  Betts  said  “Most 
women  are  discontented  or  unfilfilled  ”  In  the  short  story  “The  Proud  and  Virtuous”  from  her 
Icollection  The  Astronomer  and  Other  Stories”  she  portrayed  the  rape  fantasy  of  a  middle- 
jaged  woman  dissatisfied  with  her  marriage.  Betts  unravels  the  stages  of  fear,  guilt  and  relief 
when  the  woman’s  fantasy  does  not  come  true  and  she  must  again  face  her  stale  existence 
With  the  middle-aged  woman  and  in  all  cases,  Betts  aims  to  show  “direct,  concrete 
(experience  with  impact  similar  to  the  unusual  emotional  experiences  in  her  previous 
|journalism  career  in  Sanford. 

One  time  1  was  sent  to  photograph  a  dead  baby,  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  jacket  and  placed 
in  a  high  chair.  This  was  a  standard  practice  until  several  years  ago,”  she  said. 

Betts  reflected,  “Writing  is  very  much  like  dreaming.  The  writer  should  fall  between  the 
|dreamer  and  the  analyst.” 

One  part  ol  her  duties  as  chairman  of  the  freshman  English  department  is  teaching  a 
I  creative  writing  course.  She  felt  that  in  her  teaching  role  she  must  always  “have  respect  for 
Isomeone  s  soul  .  She  added,  “Only  the  dreamer  knows  the  dream.”  The  student  is  free  to 
(express  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  Betts  commented,  “1  think  deep  ideas  are  so  holy  that 
|you  (the  teacher)  should  not  mettle  with  them.” 

Betts,  however,  does  tell  her  students  about  her  preference  in  writing  style  and  method.  She 
I  said,  “I  like  prose  that  is  clear  and  not  flowery.”  For  this  reason  she  admires  Flannery 
|0’Connor  and  Eudora  Welty. 

Betts  questions  a  student  to  find  out  his  purpose  or  theme  in  a  particular  piece  of  work.  She 
Isaid,  “You  are  trying  to  get  the  student  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say.”  She  wants  students  to  tell 
Ithe  truth  without  hiding  it  under  clever  phrases. 

Last  spring  students  nominated  Betts  for  the  $1,000  Tanner  Award  which  she  received 
[along  with  three  men  on  the  faculty.  The  award,  which  is  given  for  “excellent  and 
j inspirational  leaching”,  has  not  been  awarded  to  a  woman  in  many  years 

Betts  felt  that  she  has  not  been  discriminated  against  by  the  English  department.  She 
added,  “The  department  is  improving  in  its  hiring  of  women.” 

Betts  approved  of  the  “effects  of  the  women’s  movement”.  She  felt  that  most  women  now 
[are  not  in  college  just  to  get  a  husband  and  a  job.  She  compared  women  presently  at  UNC  to 
her  women  classmates  at  UNC-G  in  the  1 950’s,  when  women  could  abandon  their  Southern 
belle  role  and  act  intelligently.  “We  knew  then  that  we  could  do  more  than  become  a 
(secretary,”  she  added. 

Betts  supports  women’s  liberation,  but  she  is  “not  one  w  ho  joins  groups  and  protests.”  She 
(commented  that  women  her  age  (41)  who  were  willing  past  victims  of  their  husbands,  have 
only  now  chosen  to  complain.  She  emphasized,  “1  do  not  like  this  kind  of  woman  in 
(consciousness-raising  groups.” 

Betts  reflected,  “If  you  happen  to  work  for  a  man  who  thinks  you  are  inferior  he  has 
(betrayed  himself— and  if  you  cannot  outwit  maybe  you  are  inferior.” 

She  had  difficulties  in  juggling  her  career  and  her  family.  She  has  worked  before  and 
(during  her  marriage  to  her  attorney  husband  Lowry  Matthews  Betts.  Her  careers  have 
included:  editorial  staff  member  of  the  Sanford  Daily  Herald  1956-1957;  N.C.  Democrat  in 
Raleigh  1962;  and  editor  of  the  Sanford  News  Leader  1962. 

Betts  said,  “I  expect  contradictions  and  guilt  to  be  a  part  of  life.  It  worries  me  to  see  a 
marriage  that  is  so  orderly.”  For  her,  a  marriage  does  not  depend  on  who  washes  the  dishes. 
[She  added,  “Sex  and  the  delight  in  being  together  holds  a  man  and  woman  together  " 

She  is  occupied  now  with  two  novels:  one  story  about  an  illegitimate  Cherokee  boy  who 
tries  to  find  his  real  father;  the  other,  a  thriller  similar  to  John  Fowles’ story  “The  Collector” 
Betts  has  been  successful  with  her  novels.  For  “Tall  Houses  in  Winter”  and  “The  Scarlet 
I  Thread”  she  received  The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award  for  Fiction  Her  novel,  “The  River  to 
Pickle  Beach”,  (Harper  1972)  got  favorable  reviews  from  The  New  York  Times 
Betts  new  book  of  short  stories,  “Beasts  of  the  Southern  Wild  and  Other  Stories",  was 

published  in  October.  Publishers  Weekly  reported,  “Each  tale  ..  haunts,  moves,  enlighten: 
by  its  perception.” 
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They  Call  Her  Peaches 


by  Gail  Bronson 
Staff  Writer 


When  she  was  born  with  round,  rosy 
cheeks  and  fuzzy  hair,  her  uncle  said.  Oh, 
she  looks  just  like  a  peach!” 

Today,  Patricia  “Peaches”  Hauser  still 
prefers  her  nickname  to  her  formal  one:  “ 
'Patricia'  reminds  me  of  some  old  school 
marm .” 

A  UNC  varsity  cheerleader.  Peaches 
recently  talked  about  her  hie  as  a  black 
woman  student  involved  in  campus 
activities. 

“You  mind  if  1  peel  potatoes  while  we 
talk?”  she  asked  as  she  reached  for  a  pan  and 
knife.  She  sat  on  the  end  of  the  bed  in  her 
Hinton-James  dorm  room  and  swung  her 
feet,  laced  in  blue  tennis  shoes,  over  the  side. 

1  asked  her  how  the  cheerleading  squad  is 
important  to  sports  fans. 

“Well,  a  lot  of  times  1  think  they  wish  we 
weren’t  even  there,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“1  think  the  cheerleaders  are  responsible 
for  a  lot  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,”  she 
said.  “A  game  just  isn't  quite  so  good  without 
the  cheerleaders.  The  band  does  a  great  job 
too.” 

A  majorette  and  choreographer  in  high 
school.  Peaches  said  she  tried  out  for  the  Tar 
Heel  cheerleading  “for  the  heck  of  it.” 

She  said  she  had  always  been  interested  in 
dancing  and  had  been  accepted  at  the 
School  of  the  Arts  in  Winston-Salem,  her 
home  town.  “1  decided  not  to  go  because  1 
didn’t  know  if  1  wanted  to  dedicate  my  whole 

life  to  dancing,”  she  said. 

“Why  do  you  think  sports  fans  enjoy 

yelling  inane  cheers  back  and  forth  at  one 
another?”  I  asked. 

“1  don’t  know,  1  guess  they  feel  that  if  they 
can  make  the  most  noise  it'll  have  something 
to  do  with  who  wins  the  game.  They  just  try 
to  get  each  other’s  goat,”  she  said. 

Afterward.  1  asked  her  about  beinga  black 
cheerleader. 

“It  makes  no  difference  that  I’m  black.” 
she  said.  She  reminded  me  that  David 
Belton,  a  junior  from  Charlotte,  is  also  a 
black  cheerleader.  “Everyone  gets  along  with 
everyone.  We’re  really  just  one  big  family." 

Peaches  said  new  cheerleaders  are  selected 
by  senior  graduating  members  of  the  squad 
and  people  from  the  P.E.  department. 

“Is  there  any  kind  of  quota  set  for  selecting 
blacks  versus  whites?"  I  asked. 

“Huh-na.”  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
negatively.  “Whoever's  the  best  gets 
picked — well,  let’s  say  whoever  does  the  best 
during  the  try-outs  gets  picked.” 

.  Peaches  said  she  approved  of  quotas 
where  institutions  have  a  hard  time  getting 
blacks,  but  does  not  agree  with  tokenism. 

“1  would  never  want  to  know  if  1  were 
one,”  she  said. 


“Has  the  fact  that  you  are  both  a  black  and 
a  woman  handicapped  you  any  more  than  if 
you  had  one  or  neither  of  these  factors?"  1 
asked. 

“1  don’t  think  so,”  she  said.  “People  are 
trying  not  to  stereotype  you  as  a  black  or  a 
woman  or  whatever  anymore.  Sometimes 
people  look  at  you  and  say,  'Wow.  they’re 
really  not  going  to  give  up!’  At  times  like 
these,  it  really  is  more  of  a  help  than  a 
hindrance.” 

Peaches  said  she  feels  there  isn't  much 
racial  prejudice  among  students  now. 

“Most  prejudice  comes  from  the  fact  that 
when  you’re  raised  in  a  certain  situation,  you 
tend  to  look  at  things  from  that  angle.  This 
means  that  sometimes  you  find  you’ve  got  a 
pseudo-personality.  But  most  students  are 
pretty  level  now,”  she  said. 

Peaches,  who  said  she  had  been  in 
integrated  schools  since  she  was  in  the  sixth 
grade,  said  it  is  not  as  difficult  to  grow  up  as  a 
black  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

“It’s  probably  still  pretty  hard  in  places 
like  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York  or  rural 
areas  in  the  South.  It  seems  that  it  would  be 
so  much  more  depressing  in  places  like  that.” 

“There’s  been  a  lot  of  legal  changes  and 
attitudes  are  changing  too.  Don't  get  me 
wrong.  It’s  still  bad  sometimes,  but  not 
totally  depressing.” 

Commenting  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  black  women’s  lib  and  white 
women’s  lib.  Peaches  said  that  black  women 
having  been  making  their  own  way  for  a  long 
time. 

“I’m  glad  the  women’s  movement  has 
finally  been  brought  to  society’s  attention, 
but  it’s  really  no  big  change  for  the  black 
woman.  She’s  been  doing  it  all  along." 

She  said  she  didn't  think  the  black  and 
women’s  movements  had  been  “run  into  the 
ground.” 

“No,  being  as  apathetic  as  we  humans  tend 
to  be,  we  forget  about  things  when  they  don’t 
remain  constantly  in  the  limelight.” 

“We  don't  have  the  blatant  bra  burnings 
or  black  riots  any  more  because  magazines 
and  politics  have  gotten  into  it.  They 
institute  changes  slower,  but  better.” 

Peaches  said  it  will  probably  take  two  or 
three  generations  before  minority  groups  are 
completely  accepted  into  society  to  their 
satisfaction.  As  you  feel  acceptance,  your 
level  of  hope  rises,  thus  making  it  difficult  to 
ever  meet  your  goal,  she  said. 

“What  is  the  most  important  thing 
minority  groups  can  do  to  make  this 
acceptance  come  about?"  1  asked  her. 

“Work,  determination  and 
perseverance— yea,  that’s  the  word, 
perseverance.  You  can't  be  affected  by  the 
people  pushing  you  down.  Y ou’ve  just  got  to 
get  up  and  brush  your  clothes  off  and  go 
again.” 


photo  courtesy  of  UNC  Sports  Informalio 

A  19-year-old  sophomore.  Peaches  sa 
she  would  like  to  get  into  the  physic 
therapy  program  at  UNC  so  she  can  wo 
with  children  after  graduation. 

“1  like  to  work  with  my  hands  and  1  wa 
to  feel  like  I'm  accomplishing  something 
she  said.  “At  first  I  wanted  to  go  in 
pediatrics,  but  1  just  didn't  want  to  go  to  m 
school.  So  1  decided  that  physical  theraj 
was  for  me.” 

As  an  afterthought,  I  asked  her,  “By  t 
way,  do  you  like  football?” 

“Well”  she  began,  somewhat  sheepish! 
“I’m  learning  football.  Fin-a-lly.  1  used 
stand  on  the  field  and  not  know  what  w 
going  on.  But  I  started  really  watchi 
football  last  year  during  the  bowl  game  wi 
my  dad.  He  really  helped  a  lot.” 

“But  anyway,  1  love  cheerleading,"  s 
said. 
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Elaine  Hilberman: 

Psychiatry  sparks  social  change 


by  Jane  Pfotkln 
Staff  Writer 

Elaine  Hilberman  is  not  just  another 
psychiatrist.  She  is  a  feminist  psychiatrist 
and  she’s  clearly  serious  about  it. 

“Feminism  has  always  been  a  prime 
moving  force  in  my  life,”  Dr.  Hilberman  said 
during  a  recent  interview.  As  a  psychiatrist 
she  asks  herself  “how  to  get  together  these 
two  parts  of  my  life  so  it  makes  sense  as  a 
whole.” 


And  it  seems  that  she  has  found  a  way  to 
do  so.  Not  only  is  she  active  in  several 
feminist  organizations  in  Chapel  Hill,  but 
she  has  also  brought  a  certain  amount  of 
feminist  consciousness  to  the  UNC 
Department  of  Psychiatry  since  she  joined  it 
in  July,  1972. 

“Wherever  I  work,  I  organize,”  she  said. 
At  UNC  she  has  organized  weekly  rap 
sessions  with  women  who  are  first-year 
medical  students  and  women  faculty 
members  to  deal  with  the  role  conflicts  that 
women  have  as  professionals^  Qn  page  ? 
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’74  Yearbook  Will 
Picture  Women’s  Sports 


by  LuAnn  Jones 
Staff  Writer 

Women’s  athletics  will  be  given 
coverage  in  the  1974  Yackety  Yack 
according  to  editor  Martha  Farlow.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  such  recognition 
has  been  given  to  women’s  teams. 

Each  year  the  UNC  Athletic 
Association  pays  the  Yack  $2000  for  the 
40  pages  of  sports  coverage,  Farlow 
said.  This  coverage  is  handled  by  Jack 
Williams,  Sports  Information  Director. 

In  the  past  the  Athletic  Association 
did  not  stipulate  which  sports  were 
covered,  Farlow  said,  but  she  added  that 
women’s  sports  were  never  mentioned. 

Farlow  said  that  last  year  the  Yack 
staff  talked  with  Williams  about  the 
possibility  of  women’s  sports  coverage 


but  was  told  the  Athletic  Association 
wanted  the  same  number  of  pages  and 
the  same  amount  of  coverage  for  each 
sport  it  had  received  in  previous 
yearbooks.  Therefore,  there  was  not 
enough  room  to  provide  for  women’s 
coverage,  Farlow  said. 

Assistant  Athletic  Director  Bill 
Cobey  said  the  only  explanation  he 
could  give  for  the  lack  of  women’s  sports 
coverage  was  that  it  simply  had  not  been 
thought  about. 

“Women’s  athletics  is  a  very  new 
thing,”  Cobey  said.  He  said  that  it  was 
only  four  years  ago  that  women’s 
athletics  became  part  of  the  Department 
of  Intercollegiate  Activities.  Men’s  and 
women’s  athletics  are  presently 
combined  in  one  department. 

Cobey  said  he  knows  of  no 
restrictions  that  limit  the  use  of  the 


Athletic  Association’s  money  for  men’ 
sport  coverage  only.  “I  guarantee  sorm 
of  the  money  will  be  used  for  women’ 
pictures  this  year,”  Cobey  said. 

Farlow  said  plans  are  being  mad< 
with  Williams  to  expand  the  number  o 
pages  provided  for  sports  so  women’: 
athletics  can  be  included. 

The  Yack  will  then  talk  with  Dr.  Ray< 
Holt,  director  of  women’s  physica 
education  program,  and  decide  whicl 
sports  will  be  covered,  Farlow  said. 

Holt,  who  was  asked  earlier  this  yea 
she  would  like  to  buy  pages  for  women’: 
pictures  in  the  Yack,  said;  “In  the  thret. 
years  I’ve  been  here,  we’ve  made  a  lot  o: 
improvement  in  the  women’s  progran 
and  we’ve  used  any  additional  mone\ 
for  operational  expenses  rather  that 
putting  pictures  in  the  Yack.” 


Political  Caucus  Meets 


by  Lynn  Bankhead 
Staff  Writer 

“Make  policy,  not  coffee.”  That’s  the 
motto  of  the  Orange  County  Women’s 
Political  Caucus  (OCWPC)  which  held  its 
first  official  meeting  Oct.  13  in  Community 
Church. 

“The  purpose  of  the  caucus  is  to  get 
women  more  actively  involved  in  politics 
and  to  educate  them  in  political  issues  which 
have  until  recently  been  confined  to  smoke- 
filled  meeting  rooms  full  of  male 
candidates,”  Bobette  Eckland,  chairperson 
of  the  OCWPC  said. 

Women  have  always  worked  hard  in 
politics  but  their  work  has  been  confined  to 
composing  mailing  lists  and  giving  coffees, 
Eckland  said.  “Men  tend  to  treat  women’s 
movements  as  a  joke  but  the  good  thing 
about  our  caucus  is  that  it  has  been  favorably 
received  by  the  community  as  a  whole,”  she 
said. 

The  OCWPC  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  North 
Carolina  Women’s  Political  Caucus  held  in 
Durham  in  197 1  and  in  Raleigh  last  January. 
Eckland  said  Charlotte  is  the  only  other  city 
in  North  Carolina  which  has  a  local  political 
caucus  for  women.  “So  we’re  really  being 


watched  to  see  how  we  do.” 

Elizabeth  Koontz,  former  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  was  keynote  speaker  for  the  Oct.  13 
meeting.  She  urged  the  caucus  to 
concentrate  their  political  actions  in  areas 
that  are  largely  overlooked  by  candidates. 
The  caucus  should  consider  issues  such  as 
pensions  for  the  elderly  and  increased 
funding  for  kindergartens  and  day  care 
centers,  she  said. 

Eckland  said  the  OCWPC  is  taking  the 
soft-sale  approach  in  dealing  with  political 
issues  and  candidates.  “Of  course  we  want 
more  women  running  for  office  but  if  a  male 
candidate  is  sympathetic  to  our  purposes,  we 
certainly  won’t  reject  him.” 

Support  for  the  candidates  whose 
platforms  lean  toward  the  ideals  of  the 
OCWPC  will  come  through  projects, 
Eckland  said.  The  first  of  these  was  held  the 
week  of  Oct.  28  when  the  caucus  sponsored  a 
forum  for  candidates  running  for  local 
office.  “This  was  a  chance  for  us  to  learn  the 
candidates  platforms  and  how  they  feel 
about  hiring  women  and  electing  them  to 
public  office,”  Eckland  said. 

“The  caucus  is  no  party  or  psychological 
roundtable  where  women  come  to  talk  about 
individual  problems,”  Eckland  said.  Rather, 


it  is  a  business  organization  designed  to  de.' 
with  political  issues,  she  said.  She  addeu 
however,  that  the  caucus  plans  to  set  u] 
workshops  where  members  may  discuss  thei 
encounters  with  discriminatory  practices  ii 
areas  such  as  taxation  and  lack  of  credit  fo 
women. 

As  an  affiliate  of  the  North  Carolin; 
Women’s  Caucus,  the  OCWPC  is  require 
to  have  four  meetings  a  year,  including  on 
business  meeting  to  elect  officers. 

All  women  of  voting  age  are  eligible  t 
become  members  and  men  are  not  barre 
from  attending  meetings,  Eckland  said.  Tb 
only  “discriminatory”  practice  in  the  caucu 
is  prohibiting  men  from  voting  at  tb 
meetings,  she  said. 

The  OCWPC  requests  an  annual  fee  c 
$10  from  its  members  to  support  the  stab 
national  and  Orange  County  caucu 
Eckland  stressed,  however,  that  the  by-law 
do  not  bar  any  woman  from  mernbersh: 
because  of  inability  to  pay  dues.  Fees  f< 
non-paying  members  are  covered  r 
contributions  to  a  scholarship  fund,  she  sail 

Those  interested  in  learning  more  aboi 
the  OCWPC  should  contact  Ms.  Ecklani 
942-4880. 
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Liberation  In  Judaism 


by  Anne  Marie  Riener 
Associate  Editor 

UNC  student  Bonnie  Wexler  wants  to 
become  a  rabbi.  She  and  a  growing  number 
of  Jewish  women  are  entering  the  formerly 
male-dominated  rabbi  role  in  a  move  that 
*vill  advance  women’s  liberation  in  Judaism. 

“I  have  a  basic  concern  for  the  American 
lewish  community,”  Wexler  said.  This 
;oncem  led  her  to  attend  the  February  1973 
Women  s  Conference  in  New  York  to  discuss 
he  position  of  women  within  Jewish  law.  At 
his  conference  she  decided  to  become  a 
abbi  because  only  rabbis  can  reinterpret 
ewish  law  concerning  women. 

According  to  Wexler,  “The  law  makes  you 
second  class  woman.”  The  woman’s  role  is 
3  marry,  have  children,  instruct  the  children 
i  ethical  teachings  and  work  continually  for 
le  family,  she  said.  “It  has  elevated  the 
ewish  woman  to  a  pedestal  in  her  home.” 
his  position  is  comparable  to  the  Southern 
Oman’s  position  until  recently.  Wexler 
nphasized,  “The  woman  becomes  a  vehicle 
'  which  the  man  achieves  success.” 

Jewish  law  does  not  encourage  a  woman’s 
If  fulfillment  away  from  the  family.  “There 
no  room  in  Judaism  for  the  single  Jewish 
aman,”  Wexler  said. 

Jewish  teachings  allow  a  woman  to  “make 
ead  on  the  Sabbath”  by  cutting  off  a  small 
;ce  of  bread  from  a  loaf  and  saying  a 
ayer.  The  law  permits  women  to  light  the 
ndles  on  the  Friday  night  Sabbath.  Some 
thodox  women  also  perform  a  ritual  bath 

r  purification  after  their  menstrual 
riod. 

“1  have  no  objection  to  the  women’s  role  as 
is,  Wexler  said.  She  just  wants  this  role 


\rt  Major  Presents  One- Woman  Showing 


expanded. 

Wexler  believes  that  the  women’s  role  fo 
the  family  should  be  kept  intact,  but  she 
suggests  a  few  changes.  The  woman  should 
be  responsible  for  her  child  for  four  years. 
During  the  four  years  she  should  “transmit 
ethical  teachings”  to  her  child.  For  example, 
the  woman  could  interrupt  her  prayers  to 
attend  to  her  crying  baby.  After  the  four 
years,  the  woman  should  be  free  to  have  a 
career  while  her  child  attends  school.  Present 
Jewish  custom  expects  the  woman  to  stay 
home. 

Wexler  said  that  she  wants  to  get  married 
and  have  children.  “Having  a  child  will  not 
impinge  on  my  job  as  a  rabbi.” 

Other  women,  such  as  sisterhoods  in 
various  congregations,  have  formed  groups 
to  study  Jewish  women’s  rights.  Wexler  said, 
“There  is  an  awakening  going  on  now.  Even 
if  they  don’t  want  to  innovate,  then  they 
must  know  what  is  happening.” 

Campus  Jewish  feminist  efforts  have 
centered  in  the  Free  Jewish  University  at  the 
Hillel  Foundation.  Recently  Wexler  taught  a 
course  about  women  under  Jewish  law.  She 
still  continues  her  study  of  phrases  in  the  law 


and  how  they  can  be  interpreted. 

Her  main  opposition  to  her  interpretation 
of  Judaic  law  comes  from  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  believe  in  the  more  traditional  roles.' 
“A  lot  of  Orthodox  Jewish  women  th.  <kthat 
feminist  Jewish  women  are  crazy,”  she 
added. 

Wexler  helped  to  start  a  B. A.  in  Judaic 
studies  (including  two  courses  in  Biblical 
Hebrew  and  two  in  modern  Hebrew)  at  UNC 
with  a  cooperative  program  between  UNC 
and  Duke.  Duke  has  a  graduate  program  in 
Judaic  studies. 

In  order  to  become  a  rabbi,  Wexler  must 
undergo  six  years  of  training  at  a  rabbinical 
college  lor  a  Doctor  of  Hebrew  letters  degree 
and  simultaneously  at  another  college  in  a 
program  for  another  Ph.D.  She  wants  to 
attend  the  Reconstructionist  Rabbinical 
College  and  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia.  One  of  the  years  must  be  spent 
in  Israel,  where  she  will  have  an  intensive 
study  of  Hebrew,  Israeli  history  and 
geography  while  attending  a  university  or 
working.  At  Temple  University  Wexler,  who 
is  a  senior  psychology  major,  will  get  a  Ph.  D. 
in  the  psychology  of  religion. 

She  does  not  want  a  pulpit  —  instead,  she 
wants  work  with  the  community  through 
teaching  and  Hillel  work.  The  Hillel 
Foundation  in  Chapel  Hill  has  dinners  on 
Friday  nights,  followed  by  services.  There  is 
Bible  study  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Committees  have  been  formed  to  teach 
Hebrew  songs  and  dances  as  well  as  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
addition  to  these  services  she  will  perform 
the  usual  tasks  of  any  rabbi  such  as 
marriages,  conversions  and  baby-namings. 


by  Denise  Baddour 
Lay-out  Editor 

Her  child-like  appearance  coupled 
ith  her  genuine  enthusiasm  added  up 
a  refreshing  naturalness.  1  could 
tsily  picture  her  sitting  outside 
grounded  by  nature,  brush  and  tablet 
hand. 

Such  was  my  first  impression  of 
terri  Simpson,  a  1 9-year-old  studio  art 
ajor.  Sherri,  a  native  of  Chapel  Hill, 
esented  a  collection  of  block  prints  in 

r  first  one-woman  art  show  this 
mmer. 

Between  sipping  a  coke  and  patting 
ieba,  the  German  Shepherd  whom  she 
scribes  as  her  “best  friend”,  Sherri 
icussed  her  involvement  with  art. 
though  she  had  no  formal  lessons 
til  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  she 
plained,  “1  always  just  drew.  1  knew 


that’s  what  I  wanted  to  do  —  all  1  could 
do.” 

Sherri  enjoys  her  art  courses  but 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
grading  system.  “1  don’t  think  art  can  be 
graded,”  she  said. 

Besides  her  art  course,  Sherri  is  taking 
a  creative  writing  course  in  the  English 
department  which  she  talked  of 
enthusiastically.  “I  have  thought  of 
writing,”  she  said.  “I  guess  ari  is  my  way 
of  writing,”  she  added. 

When  questioned  about  her  concept 
of  an  artist  Sherri  explained,  “I  don’t 
really  think  of  myself  as  an  artist.” 

The  statement  seemed  to  be 
characteristic  of  her  unassuming, 
natural  personality.  “When  someone 
says  ‘artist’  I  think  of  Paris  and  roughing 
it  during  the  twenties  and  thirties.  I  also 
think  of  someone  set  off  from  society,” 
she  added. 

Her  response  to  future  plans  was  less 


definite.  However,  she’s  sure  that  art 
will  be  a  part  of  her  plans,  and  that  she 
wants  to  leave  Chapel  Hill:  “I  want  to 
leave  and  go  somewhere  else — either  up 
North  or  out  West.” 

Commenting  on  discrimination  in  the 
field  of  art  Sherri  explained,  “I’ve  read 
that  a  woman  has  a  harder  time  than  a 
man,  but  I’ve  never  experienced  that. 
H  owever,  I  can  see  where  there  would  be 
difficulties,”  she  added.  “You  don’t 
think  of  an  artist  as  weak  or  typically 
female.” 

As  Sherri  hurried  back  toward  the  art 
building  with  Sheba  right  behind  her,  I 
wondered  just  how  far  she  would  go  in 
the  demanding  and  competitive  field  of 
art.  I  guess  that  question  is  for  the 
future.  However,  if  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  are  necessary  characteristics 
of  an  artist,  then  Sherri  Simpson  is  well 
on  her  way. 
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I’ve  always  been  the  type  of  false  sage  who  tells 
people  they’re  crazy  to  hitchhike  while  secretly 
fantasizing  a  long,  adventurous  journey  by  thumb. 
“Well,  you  were  lucky  this  time,”  I  say  after  hearing 
about  the  really  great  person  who  picked  so  and  so  up 
last  weekend;  however  I  am  thinking  that  the  only  way 
to  be  lucky  is  to  be  brave  enough  to  tempt  fate. 

I  had  a  good  excuse  for  being  chicken.  When  I  was 
small  my  parents  taught  me  to  fear  all  strangers, 
especially  men  and  then  a  few  years  late  I  learned  what 
the  word  rape  meant.  I  saw  my  first  single  feminine 
hitchhiker  while  on  a  family  trip  and  Mom  expressed 
relief  tljat  she  didn’t  have  “that”  kind  of  daughter. 

I  was  soon  boiling  over  with  a  brew  of  envy, 
curiosity  and  disdain.  The  devil  almost  had  me  in  his 
pot. 

Last  summer  I  was  miles  away  from  home  and 
tasting  sweet  independence.  I  was  cooked.  My  first  trip 
was  a  short  one,  only  five  miles.  It  was  a  rainy,  cold  day 
and  I  made  myself  look  as  miserable  as  I  could,  sticking 
my  thumb  out  innocently.  I  was  picked  by  a 
sympathetic  old  couple  on  their  way  to  visit 
grandchildren.  While  I  dripped  in  the  back  seat,  the 
woman  clutched  a  potted  fern  and  interrogated  me 
intensely.  I  stepped  out  with  budding  confidence  and  a 
wonderful  naughty  feeling. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  exhausted  after  a  six-mile 
hike  down  a  nearly  deserted  road,  I  frantically  hailed 
the  first  vehicle  I  met  coming  the  other  way,  a  camper. 
As  we  were  riding  down  a  steep  hill  the  driver  told  me 
he  was  with  a  group  of  eight  doctors  having  their 
annual  weekend  bash.  “We  had  beer  for  breakfast  this 
morning,”  he  laughed. 

We  brought  1 2  dozen  cases  and  since  we  didn’t  finish 
it  last  night  ...”  I  counted.  “One  hundred  fourty-four 
beers  divided  by  eight  sots  —  this  man’s  not  only 
drunk,  he’s  insane  —  or  superhuman.” 

Once  I  road  with  a  truck  driver  for  a  few  miles  before 
he-  got  scared  he’d  get  caught  with  me.  The  truck 
seemed  enormous;  the  step  up  into  the  cab  was  chest- 
high.  I  put  one  foot  up,  grabbed  the  bar,  put  the  other 


loot  on  the  wheel  and  hung  there  an  eternity  while  < 
steady  stream  of  motorists  rushed  by  and  witnessed  rm 
struggle.  The  man  sneered  across  the  cab  at  me.  “Can 
get  in,  huh?”  It  was  hard  to  look  nonchalant  whil 
panting. 

I  successfully  made  an  80-mile  round  trip  and  I  fel 
ready  for  the  challenge  when  1  was  inspired  to  make ; 
500-mile  round  trip  in  two  days.  Nobody  thought 
could  make  it,  for  only  tourists  went  that  way  and  the 
scorned  young  thumbers.  I  walked  out  to  the  highwa 
and  met  guys  and  couples  who  had  been  waiting  fo 
hours,  days.  I  wasn’t  totally  discouraged,  however; 
knew  the  advantages  of  being  a  single  girl  standin 
forlornly  by  the  road  looking  wistfully  stranded, 
never  waited  more  than  30  minutes  for  a  ride  and  th 
trip  took  several  of  them. 

There  were  a  few  unforeseen  circumstances.  I  wa: 
dumped  in  a  small  town  after  dark  and  had  to  wai 
several  hours  for  a  bus.  The  “station”  just  happened  t( 
be  a  hotel  I  had  been  fired  from  a  week  earlier.  On  th< 
return  trip  I  was  given  a  ride  in  a  van  filled  witl 
hitchhikers,  including  a  seedy  old  man  on  his  way  t< 
the  west  coast.  We  got  out  at  the  same  road  and  h 
wanted  to  thumb  with  and  buy  me  a  meal  and  a  beerii 
the  next  town.  The  devil  took  me  again  and  I  agreed 
but  only  minutes  later  the  police  stopped  to  check  ou 
identification.  This  suspicion  wrecked  ou 
grandfather-grandaughter  image.  Finally,  on  the  la 
two-hour  stretch,  1  road  crunched  in  the  back  seat  of 
small  sedan  with  three  big  guys— a  true  hitchhiker 
oblivious  to  comfort. 

Admiftedly,  I  felt  smug  when  I  called  home  later  t 
tell  them  about  my  trip  and  about  my  new  set 
sufficiency.  But  I  wasn’t  liberated  from  cowardio 
“Y ou  were  lucky  this  time,”  I  told  myself.  I  had  one  rid 
with  bona  fide  tourists  in  a  camper,  complete  with  a 
itty-bitty  poodle  enthroned  on  a  pillow  on  ti 
refrigerator.  Most  of  my  rides  had  been  with  men 
strange,  even  eccentric  men.  Looking  back,  1  wond< 
where  my  courage  came  from.  The  devil  must  ha' 
made  me  do  it. 
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rhree  state  legislators  have  introduced  a 
1  to  prohibit  the  publishing  or 
>adcasting  of  rape  victims’  names. 

Earlier  in  the  semester  a  first-year  student 
s  raped  on  this  campus.  The  student  acted 
,ely  and  promptly  reported  her  experience 
the  police,  who  took  action  to  apprehend 
criminals.  When  the  tragic  incident  was 
blished  in  the  local  newspapers,  the 
dent’s  name  was  left  out  of  the  articles  in 
Chapel  Hill  Newspaper  and  the  Raleigh 
ws  and  Observer.  However,  it  was  printed 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald. 
lecent  figures  indicate  that  the  incidence 
ape  is  increasing  in  the  Triangle  and  other 
>an  areas  in  North  Carolina.  These  violent 
■nes  must  be  stopped.  However,  this  will 
er  occur  unless  rape  victims  report  the 
ties.  Currently,  experts  extimate  that  the 
10  of  reported  rapes  to  all  rapes  that  occur 
en  to  one. 

rhe  possibility  of  having  one’s  name 
nted  in  the  papers  of  this  state  certainly 
ictions  as  a  disincentive  to  reporting  a 
ie.  Society  still  assigns  a  certain  stigma  to 
ng  raped,  almost  as  if  the  victim  were  to 
me.  Thus,  a  law  which  would  prevent  the 


media  from  making  rape  victims’  names 
public  would  encourage  the  reporting  of 
these  crimes. 

Senate  Bill  122,  “An  Act  to  Assure  Privac) 
for  Victims  in  Rape  Cases,”  provides  that  al 
the  time  a  warrant  is  issued  to  arrest  a  person 
for  rape  or  intent  to  commit  rape,  a  privacy 
order  would  also  be  issued  to  protect  the 
name  of  the  victim  from  being  published  or 
broadcast  publicly.  The  privacy  order  would 
terminate  automatically  10  days  after 
issuance  unless  extended  by  the  court. 

This  bill  was  not  passed  in  1973.  However, 
it  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
early  in  the  1974  session. 

Measures  such  as  Senate  Bill  122  which 
would  reverse  the  current  trend  toward 
increased  incidence  of  rape  should  be  a  high 
priority  for  legislative  action.  Members  of 
the  state  legislature  should  seriously 
consider  the  positive  effects  of  this  bill  and 
act  to  pass  it  without  delay.  Concerned 
persons  should  write  to  their  senators  and 
representatives  urging  passage. 

SHE  needs  money.  In  fact  we  need  about 
$400.00.  We  need  the  money  to  continue  to 


publish  the  sort  of  newspaper  that  will  serve 
and  inform  all  of  the  women  in  the 
University  community. 

Unexpected  expenses  were  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  the  October  handbook  issue 
of  SHE  which  was  mailed  out  to  every 
female  student  as  a  service.  We  felt  that  it 
was  important  for  every  woman  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  handbook.  The  only  way  to  be  sure 
that  each  and  every  woman  student  got  S  H  E 
was  to  mail  it. 

There  are  four  more  issues  of  SHE  to 
come  out.  However,  they  will  only  come  out 
with  your  help.  Contact  your  residence  unit 
officers  and  ask  them  to  give  money  to  SHE, 
or  send  contributions  of  any  size  to: 

SHE 
Box  30 

Carolina  Union, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514 

Your  generous  support  will  help  to  keep 
all  U.N.C.  women  informed. 


According  to  one  informed  source, 
hancellor  Taylor’s  response  to  SHE’s 
iitorial  urging  the  dismissal  of  Vice 
hancellor  Hunt  was,  “When  Hunt 
3es,  I  go.”  If  Taylor  can’t  find  it  in 
imself  to  approach  affirmative  action 
ith  any  more  committment  than  he  has 
;monstrated  heretofore,  that’s  OK  by 
s. 

Ledbetter-Pickard’s  is  now  gracing  its 
"emises  with  a  long  blue  flannel  banner 
at  reads,  “When  better  women  are 
ade,  North  Carolina  men  will  make 
em.”  Besides  remarking  that  this 
ems  to  be  in  rather  poor  taste,  we’d 
so  like  to  say  that  when  we  improve, 
s  through  our  own  efforts.  Or  ...we’d 
ther  do  it  ourselves,  thank  you. 

When  queried  recently  as  to  why 
department  would  not  be  offering 


women’s  studies  courses,  Dr.  Harmon, 

head  of  the  English  Department  said 
women  were  not  an  "authentic”  group. 
If  51  per  cent  of  the  population  isn’t 
authentic,  what  is?  Yes,  Dr.  Harmon, 
we’re  here  and  very  real.  Might  we 
suggest  that  if  Dr.  Harmon  hasn’t 
noticed  us  yet,  he  has  a  significant 
impairment  in  his  vision.  But  don’t  feel 
bad  Dr.  Harmon,  you’re  not  alone! 

********************************* 

Sure  does  seem  awfully  strange  that 
the  University  (i.e.,  the  administration) 
sees  fit  to  distribute  all  of  the  Morehead 
Foundation’s  material  through  the 
campus  mail  service,  yet  doesn’t  want  to 
distribute  Up  the  Univeristy,  a 
newsletter  to  all  University  employes,  in 
the  same  manner.  We  wouldn’t  want  to 
meddle,  but  is  a  sexually  discriminatory 
institution  really  more  deserving  of  the 
University’s  facilities  than  an  under¬ 
financed  newsletter  which  serves  to 


acquaint  employes  with  their  rights  and 
opportunities? 

********************************* 

A  few  words  of  warning  on  the 
infirmary — don’t  let  them  give  you  the 
“morning  after”  pill  unless  you  get  a  full 
and  complete  explanation  from  them  as 
to  the  possible  side  effects.  Then,  if  you 
still  want  to  take  it,  fine — just  as  long  as 
you  are  aware  of  the  risks  involved. 

(Earlier  this  year  a  woman  student 
was  given  this  pill  with  the  approval  of 
the  infirmary  without  being  fully 
informed  about  it.  1  he  effects,  both 
psychological  and  physiological,  were 
tragic.  More  on  this  in  an  up-coming 
issue  of  SHE.  For  further  information 
on  the  morning  after  pill,  see  Ms. 
magazine,  November,  1973.) 
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Talent  Bank  Finds  Jobs 


by  Cathy  Peck 
Staff  Writer 

The  Talent  Bank  for  Women  is  a 
computerized  system  which  records 
names  and  qualifications  of  women 
who  are  available  for  jobs  in  state 
government.  It  was  recently 
established  by  the  Orange  County 
Women’s  Political  Caucus 
(OCWPC). 

Florry  Glasser  of  Chapel  Hill, 
chairperson  of  the  Talent  Bank, 
described  how  it  functions. 

Glasser  said  she  receives  a 
completed  talent  bank  form  from 
women  and  then  places  it  in  the 
computer. 

"I  have  a  card  bank  telling  me 
what  appointments  are  due  in  the 
government  and  when  one  comes  up 


I  check  the  computer,  find  th~ 
women  who  are  qualified  for  the  job 
and  write  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Gov. 
Holshouser,”  she  said. 

Glasser  said  that  despite  the 
governor’s  recent  announcement 
that  he  will  try  to  appoint  more 
women  to  governmental  posts,  she 
feels  that  he  is  not  doing  enough. 

She  and  other  members  of  the 
political  caucus  have  composed  a 
three-page  newsletter  outlining  the 
goals  of  the  Talent  Bank. 

The  first  page  of  the  newsletter  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  OCWPC 
to  Gov.  Holshouser  when  he  began 
his  term  in  office.  The  letter  informs 
the  Governor  that  women  are  tired 
of  being  appointed  to  such  agencies 
as  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission 


and  are  ready  to  move  into 
important  jobs  that  shape  the 
policies  which  affect  them. 

Page  two  of  the  newsletter  lists  a 
number  of  important  positions  that 
the  governor  must  fill  within  the 
next  three  months.  The  Talent  Bank 
is  especially  interested  in  placing 
women  on  the  State  Textbook 
Commission  and  the  State 
Employment  Retirement  System. 

The  third  page  of  the  newsletter  is 
a  Talent  Bank  form.  Glasser  already 
has  500  names  in  the  computer. 

All  women  who  are  available  for 
the  government  jobs  and  wish  to 
have  their  names  in  the  Talent  Bank 
can  get  more  information  and  forms 
by  contacting  Florry  Glasser  at  942- 
5026. 


Women’s  Sports  Handbook  Coming 


by  Mary  Dockry 
Staff  Writer 

Aiter  January  1,  1974,  women  will  no 
longer  be  forced  to  investigate  the  entire 
athletics  department  in  order  to  get 
information  on  collegiat  sports  at  UNC. 
Help  is  coming  in  the  form  of  a  handbook  to 
be  released  by  the  Sports  Information 
Office. 


The  handbook  will  contain  a  prospectus 
on  the  eight  intercollegiate  sports  for  the 
1973-74  season,  summaries  of  the  teams  by 
the  coaches  and  excerpts  on  outstanding 
players. 

Also  included  will  be  past  team  records 
plus  predictions  of  each  team’s  potential  for 
the  coming  year. 

Linda  Herbin,  coordinator  of  the 
handbook,  said  that  student  interest  in 
women’s  sports  demanded  that  they  be  given 
more  adequate  coverage. 


Each  of  the  varsity  sports  will  be  equally 
represented  in  the  brochure,  Herbin  said. 
“The  point  of  the  handbook  is  to  inform 
women  students  of  the  opportunities  in 
intercollegiate  competition.” 

Herbin  said  that  the  handbook  will  also 
serve  as  a  brochure  to  present  women’s 
sports  to  those  considering  attending  UNC. 

“This  office  is  trying  very,  very  hard  to 
represent  women’s  sports,”  she  said.  “1  hope 
the  handbook  will  support  women’s 
athletics,  will  increase  interest  in  them  and 
will  convey  the  necessary  information.” 


Center  To  Organize 


Womens 

by  Debbie  Davis 
Staff  Writer 

The  Women’s  Center  has  been  formed  so 
that  women’s  activities  around  Chapel  Hill 
can  be  better  co-ordinated. 

Though  the  center  is  still  in  the  planning 
stage,  its  founders  are  workings  with  a  local 
lawyer  in  drawing  up  by-laws.  The  founders 
hope  to  petition  the  state  for  a  charter  to 
establish  the  Women’s  Center  as  a  non-profit 
organization.  The  charter  would  allow  the 
center  to  take  in  pledges  and  tax-deductible 
donations. 

At  present  the  Women’s  Center  has  no 
central  location.  If  the  group  is  granted  a 


Activities 

state  charter,  they  hope  to  get  a  room  or 
part  of  a  house  in  which  mimeographing 
equipment  for  use  by  local  women’s  groups 
can  be  centered. 

The  Women’s  Center  also  plans  to  be  an 
information  and  publicity  center  for 
feminists  groups  and  to  provide  a  place 
where  all  women  can  call  and  have  their 
questions  answered. 

The  Women’s  Center  is  a  collective  group 
with  no  recognized  leaders.  All 
responsibilities  are  shared  by  group 
members.  The  group  usually  meets  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  All  interested  women  are 
urged  to  call  Carolyn  at  929-3557  for  more 
information. 
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What  did  you  think  of  this 
issue  of  SHE? 


What  would  you  like  to  see 
in  future  issues  of  SHE? 


Please  fill  out  the  form  and  drop 
it  into  the  Campus  Mail.  Thanks. 

AWS 

Box  30,  Union 
UNC  Campus 
Chapel  Hill 
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cont.  from  page  1 

Dr.  Hilberman  said  that  the  functions  of 
te  sessions  are  to  provide  role  models  for 
le  students  and  an  arena  for  serious 
scussion. 

“One  major  difficulty  that  professional 
id  working  women  have  is  family-career 
inflict,”  she  said.  She  pointed  out  that  even 
a  woman  works,  her  husband  usually 
pects  her  to  make  sure  that  the  housework 
done,  to  line  up  babysitters,  and  to  stay 
>me  with  a  sick  child. 

“Another  conflict  that  women  have  is  a 
sling  that  ‘if  I  became  a  professional,  then 
n  no  longer  a  female.’  It  results  in  success 
vnidance,  she  said.  “Women  sometimes 
link  that  if  they  demonstrate  themselves  as 
tellectually  competent,  then  they  are  not 
male.” 

Dr.  Hilberman  said  that  the  weekly  talks 
re  more  open-ended  than  either  encounter 
roups  or  consciousness-raising  sessions.  Of 
le  23  female  first-year  medical  students,  17 
re  active  in  the  groups.  “It’s  very  important 
>r  women  students  to  have  contact  with 
ich  other  and  with  women  faculty 
embers,”  Dr.  Hilberman  said. 

Dr.  Hilberman  said  that  of  all  the  medical 
inches,  psychiatry  is  more  accepting  of 
men.  “Given  that  the  whole  medical 
dition  is  male-oriented,  psychiatry  is  less 
it.  Psychiatrists  have  more  of  a  social 
isciousness,”  she  said. 

Freud  did  many  great  things  for 
vchiatry,”  Dr.  Hilberman  said,  “but  his 
ception  of  women  was  not  one  of  them.” 
have  a  feeling,  though,  that  if  Freud  were 
ingtoday,  what  he  would  be  writing  would 
very  different.” 

>he  said  that  there  have  been  profound 
nges  in  psychiatry  in  the  last  20  years  and 
t  there  has  been  recognition  of  the  role  of 
environment  in  determining  one’s  mental 
1th. 

Psychiatrists  first  realized,  in  terms  of 
ial  class  that  people  of  lower  classes  have 
igher  rate  of  mental  illness  than  those  of 
ler  classes.  Then,  with  the  civil  rights 
cement,  they  realized  that  being  black  in 
hite  society,  that  racism,  is  an  instrument 
nental  illness,”  she  said. 

Now  finally,  psychiatrists  are  beginning 
ealize  that  sex  role  socialization  has  a 
'erful  impact  on  behavior.” 

'r.  Hilberman  defined  sexism  as  the 
irnption,  built  into  our  culture,  and 
mmed  into  our  consciousness  from  the 
y  moments  of  our  lives,  that  male  is 
fiial;  that  male  activities  are  normal  are 
nal  human  activities,  the  ones  that  count 
are  meaningful. 

vfedicine  has  a  long  history  ol  reflecting 
raditional  values  of  the  greater  society,” 
said.  “It  physicians  continue  to  defend 
t  is  traditional,  then,  by  definition  they 
supporters  of  the  racism,  sexism  and 
try  that  permeates  the  structure  of  our 
:ty.” 

r.  Hilberman  sees  psychiatrists  as  the 
group  in  medicine  with  the  potential  to 
ite  social  change. 


The  question  is,  will  psychiatry  take  the 
initiative,  or  will  it  join  the  ranks  of  most 
physicians  and  hold  out  until  the  bitter  end?” 

“Women’s  groups  attack  medicine  as  a 
sexist  institution,  an  oppressor  of  those 
people  who  happen  to  be  female  and  there  is 
little  in  the  medical  literature  to  suggest  that 
these  charges  have  been  heard,”  she  said. 

She  cited  a  study  which  confirmed  that  “a 
double  standard  of  health  exists  for  men  and 
women,  in  the  sense  that  the  general 
standard  of  health  is  actually  applied  only  to 
men,  while  healthy  women  are  perceived  as 
significantly  less  healthy  by  adult  standards. 

“Clinicians  have  differing  concepts  of 
health  for  men  and  women  and  these 
differences  parallel  the  sex  role  stereotypes 
in  our  society,”  she  said. 

“Advertisements  even  tell  why  cures  are  so 
important.  Treating  a  woman  gets  her  home 
where  she  belongs  and  gets  her  off  the 
doctor’s  back.  Treatment  of  a  man,  however, 
lets  him  return  to  his  career.” 

“Psychiatry  is  political  in  the  sense  that 
whenever  you  intervene  in  a  patient’s  life,  the 
payoff  is  that  there  will  be  a  change,”  she 
said.  “Whenever  there  is  a  change,  you  have 
changed  the  balance  of  power. 

“It  is  very  important  for  a  therapist  to 
know  which  side  of  the  power  structure  he  or 
she  is  on.” 

Since  she’s  been  at  UNC,  she  has  noticed 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  her  patients 
toward  female  psychiatrists. 

“Before,  patients  coming  to  see  Dr. 
Hilberman  would  invariably  express 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  they  saw 
that  Dr.  Hilberman  was  a  she.  It  was 
assumed  thatlwomen  couldn’t  be  competent 
in  a  profession,”  she  said. 

“It’s  an  example  of  sex  stereotyping.  If  you 
live  in  a  society  where  male  is  normal,  then 
female  is  considered  deviant.” 

Dr.  Hilberman  doesn’t  consider  this  type 
of  patient  reaction  as  prevalent  now.  “I  never 
lost  patients  because  of  it,”  she  said.  “Once  it 
was  acknowledged  as  an  issue,  once  we  got  it 
on  the  table,  we  could  deal  with  it. 

“Now,  a  lot  of  patients  request  women 
therapists  and  only  women  therapists.” 
Presently  nearly  all  of  her  patients  are 
women. 

She  cautions,  however,  that  “simply 
finding  a  woman  therapist  is  no  assurance 
that  such  a  therapist  will  hot  support 
traditional  sexist  views.  Many  women  have 
attained  professional  success  and  acceptance 
by  identifying  with  male  values  and  still  feel 
that  traditional  roles  are  healthy  for  all 
women  except  themselves.” 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  has 
four  full-time  women  psychiatrists.  There 
are  3,000  trained  women  psychiatrists  in  the 
U.S. 

Dr.  Hilberman  talked  about  the  different 
patterns  of  male  and  female  behavior  that 
accompany  emotional  disturbances. 

“Often  the  woman  exhibits  too  many 
feelings,  a  sense  of  internal  chaos.  There  are 
lots  of  tears  and  depression.  Her  emotions 
are  just  not  manageable.  It  has  to  do  with 
how  women  are  defined,  how  they  are 
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expected  to  behave.  Normal  women  are 
supposed  to  cry  a  lot,  have  their  feelings 
easily  hurt  and  be  indecisive,”  she  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  male  often 
presents  like  a  computer.  Sometimes  men 
don’t  even  realize  that  they  have  feelings 
until  I  point  it  out,”  Dr.  Hilberman  said. 

She  told  about  one  male  patient  who 
operated  as  though  he  didn’t  have  any 
insides.  He  acted  like  the  stereotypic  male  — 
the  way  he  was  socialized  to  be. 

“What  lends  meaning  to  words  are 
feelings,  she  said.  “Both  presentations  are 
like  role  socialization  patterns  carried  to  ' 
absurd  conclusions.” 

Dr.  Hilberman  cited  one  study  which 
broke  down  the  incidence  of  mental  illness 
by  sex  and  marital  status.  “In  all  groups 
other  than  the  married  ones,  the  incidence 
for  men  was  highest.  Only  in  the  married 
categories  did  women  have  higher  rates,”  she 
said. 

“Marriage  is  different  for  a  male  and  a 
female,  even  if  they’re  in  the  same  marriage,” 
she  said.  “  Marriage  generally  is  one  down  for 
a  female.  Even  a  married  professional 
woman  is  in  constant  conflict.  The  husband 
has  one  major  role  —  w'ork.  The  woman  has 
a  second  major  role  at  home.” 

Dr.  Hilberman’s  devotion  to  feminism  is 
relfected  in  her  activities  outside  of 
psychiatry.  As  a  past  chairperson  of  the 
interim  steering  committee  of  the  Orange 
County  Women’s  Political  Caucus,  she 
noted  that  one  of  the  Caucus’s  chief  goals  is 
ratification  of  the  ERA. 

She  said  that  misinformation  about  the 
amendment,  organized  opposition  from  out 
of  state,  and  media  inaccuracies  were  factors 
in  the  ERA  defeat  this  year. 

“When  people  think  about  changing  sex 
roles,  they  think  in  terms  of  role  reversal, 
rather  than  in  terms  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
individual  temperament  and  talents, 
whatever  they  may  be,”  she  said.  “They  think 
if  women  aren’t  passive,  then  men  will  have 
to  be.” 

Dr.  Hilberman  was  a  member  of  the  initial 
steering  committee  of  University  Women  for 
Affirmative  Action.  “UWAA  has  done  an 
amazing  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short 
time,”  she  said.  UWAA  has  been  operating 
since  February,  1973. 

As  Affirmative  Action  deputy  for  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  her  goals  are 
clearcut.  “We’re  going  to  start  by  having 
more  women  and  blacks  in  the  department,” 
she  said. 

Feminism  extends  into  Dr.  Hilberman’s 
home  life,  too.  Her  ideas  have  even  been 
absorbed  by  her  7-year-old  son.  Josh,  whom 
she  says  has  “a  tremendous  legal  mind.” 

Once  she  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
one  of  his  elementary  school  books.  “It’s 
okay,”  Josh  replied,  “except  all  of  the 
policemen  in  it  are  men.” 

If  Freud  didn’t  know  what  women  want. 

Dr.  Elaine  Hilberman  does.  “Psychoanalysts 
fantasize  about  penis  envy,”  she  said. 

“Women  don’t  want  a  penis,  but  they  do 
want  what  men  have,  and  that  is  power  to 
control  and  determine  their  own  feelings, 
thoughts,  actions  and  destinies.” 
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Fencing  A  Vigorous  Sport 


by  Mary  Ruth 
Staff  Writer 

Flexibility,  strength,  aggressiveness  and 
an  appreciation  for  the  aesthetics  of  form  are 
the  primary  characteristics  of  a  good  fencer 
according  to  UNCFencingTeam  coach  Ron 
Miller. 

The  ancient  sport  of  fencing  is  engaged  in 
with  vigor  on  our  campus;  two  years  ago  it 
was  enhanced  by  the  special  addition  of  a 
women’s  team,  now  coached  by  graduate 
student  Anne  Lindsey.  About  14 
undergraduates  and  four  graduate  students 
compose  the  team,  which  studies  the  art  of 
foil  fencing. 

Fencing  generally  involves  three  different 
weapons:  the  foil,  a  modern  dueling  blade 
about  43  inches  long  and  weighing  17 
ounces;  the  epee,  like  the  foil  but  10  oz. 
heavier;  and  the  sabre,  which  makes  use  of 
both  point  and  blade  edges. 

Traditionally  women’s  fencing  has 
involved  only  the  foil  in  which  touches  are 
limited  to  the  trunk  area  of  the  body.  Some 
women’s  teams,  however,  are  currently 
experimenting  with  the  epee  and  sabre  and 
are  becoming  familiar  with  their  particular 
uses. 

While  fencing  is  a  year-round  sport,  the 


official  season  begins  in  January  with  a 
collegiate  open  meet  in  late  march.  The 
largest  national  meet  offers  the  Martini- 
Rossi  Cup  and  participation  is  by  invitation 
only.  Last  year,  two  UNC  fencers  competed 
in  this  championship. 

Though  fencing  class  members  make  up 
much  of  the  team,  interested  persons  may 
audition.  The  coaches  look  not  so  much  for 
fencing  skill  as  for  potential.  Some 
background  in  basketball,  track,  dance  or 
other  such  activities  which  require  grace  and 
agility  is  recommended. 

Fencing  involves  a  considerable  amount 
of  physical  strain.  One  bout  (of  which  there 
are  nine  in  an  official  meet)  lasts  for  five 
minutes  of  quick,  tense  and  constant 
movement.  Part  of  the  team’s  exercise  is  long 
distance  running.  Informal  practice  lasts  for 
about  12  hours  per  week,  plus  at  least  three 

hours  of  formal  practice. 

But  as  Pam  Peacock  said,  “Fencing  grows 
on  you.’’  The  rigor  just  described  becomes  a 
thrilling  learning  experience.  There  are  other 
rewards  besides  the  increase  of  physical 
grace  and  stature;  fencing  is  an  intellectual 
sport,  requiring  knowledge  of  countless 
drills  and  corresponding  counter-attacks,  as 
well  as  feints  and  false  attacks. 


Pam  Peacock 


Sarah  Roberts  and  Marilyn  Blick 


Sarah  Roberts 
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Two  feminists:  Steinem.  . 


by  Jane  Plotkin 
Staff  Writer 

Esquire  calls  her  the  “intellectual’s  pin¬ 
up.”  Newsweek  says  she’s  a  “missionary  to 
the  heathen”  and  Life  once  ran  a  contest  for 
her  closest  look-alike. 

This  saint  of  the  press  is  Gloria  Steinem, 
who  will  speak  at  8  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
February  7  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  speech  is 
sponsored  by  the  AWS  Women’s  Festival 
and  the  Carolina  Forum.  Tickets,  which  cost 
$1  and  applications  for  the  dinner  with 
Steinem  will  be  available  at  the  Union  desk. 
Following  her  speech  there  will  be  an  open 
reception  in  James  dorm. 

The  founding  editor  of  Ms .,  Steinem  has 
written  for  such  magazines  as  Esquire, 
Harper's,  Life  and  Vogue.  Along  with  Bella 
Abzug.  Shirley  Chisholm  and  Betty  Friedan, 
she  helped  establish  the  National  Women’s 
Political  Caucus,  which  aims  to  make 
women  full  participants  in  American 
politics. 

As  a  member  of  the  feminist 
establishment,  Steinem  makes  comments 
that  sound  like  decrees:  “If  men  could  get 
pregnant,  abortion  would  be  a  sacrament 
.  .  .  l  he  best  women  are  not  thin  and  rich, 
and  neither  are  the  best  men  .  .  .  Any 
woman  who  spends  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  getting  herself  ready  to  face  the 


world  is  just  screwing  herself  .  .  .  With 
women  as  half  the  country’s  elected 
representatives  and  a  woman  President  once 
in  a  while,  the  country’s  machismo  problems 
would  be  greatly  reduced.” 

Still,  some  people  regard  her  commitment 
to  liberation  skeptically. 

Steinem,  who  is  chic  and  intelligent,  had 
already  made  it  in  the  white  male-oriented 
establishment  before  she  became  a  feminist. 
For  those  who  believe  that  feminists  have  to 
be  women  who  are  born  losers  in  traditional 
society,  Gloria  Steinem  is  an  enigma. 

Nevertheless,  a  feminist  concern 
recurrently  surfaced  in  some  of  her  early 
writings.  Her  first  signed  article,  about  birth 
control  and  college  women,  was  published  in 
Esquire  in  1962.  In  that  piece  she  wrote  that 
“the  real  danger  of  the  contraceptive 
revolution  may  be  the  acceleration  of 
woman’s  role-change  without  any 
corresponding  change  of  man’s  attitude 
toward  her  role.” 

For  a  1963  Show  assignment,  embryonic 
feminist  Steinem  masqueraded  for  three 
weeks  as  a  bunny  at  the  New  York  Playboy 
Club.  Her  ensuing  expose,  “A  Bunny’s 
Tale,”  revealed  the  long  hours,  low  pay  and 
impersonal  treatment  of  a  Playboy  bunny. 

Of  her  first  day  as  a  bunny,  she  wrote,  “the 
Bunny  Room  was  chaotic  and  jammed  with 
the  usual  assortment  of  eirls  in  high  heels 


and  little  else.  1  was  pushed  and  tugged  into 
my  electric-blue  costume  by  the  wardrobe 
mistress,  but  this  time  she  allowed  me  to  stuft 
my  own  bosom.” 

Steinem  did  not  meet  Hugh  Hefner  when 
she  was  a  bunny,  but  in  a  1970  interview  for 
McCall’s  she  told  him,  “A  man  is  known  b\ 
his  enemies.  You’re  a  very  powerful,  rich 
man  who  could  influence  things.  But  all  your 
enemies  seem  to  be  in  the  post  office.” 

Around  1963  she  achieved  celebrity  status 
as  one  of  New  York’s  Beautiful  People.  That 
same  year  she  wrote  the  less  than  successful 
The  Beach  Book ,  which  included  such 
Cosmopolitan-Yike  advice  as  “What  a  tan 
will  do  is  make  you  look  good  and  that 
justifies  anything.” 

In  1968,  Steinem  turned  toward  mon. 
serious  journalism  with  a  weekly  column, 
“  1  he  City  Politic,”  in  New  York  Magazine 
In  those  columns  she  stated  the  case  for 
minorities,  the  poor,  women  and  liberai 
politicians  against  Richard  Nixon. 

She  also  became  a  political  activisi 
working  for  the  causes  of  Cesar  Chavez 
grape-pickers,  the  Student  Nonviole 
Coordinating  Committee  and  McGovern 
presidential  campaign. 

Steinem  emerged  as  a  women’s  liberatio 
leader  on  Women’s  Liberation  Day,  1970 
She  walked  at  the  front  of  the  Women 
March  down  Filth  Avenue  and  later 
addressed  the  crowd,  angrily  telling  abou 
the  male-run  journalism  industry. 

She  also  made  frequent  appearances  on 
television,  causing  Esquire  to  dub  her  a 
“Goldie  Hawn  with  brains.”  Once  an  actoi 
on  a  1  V  talk  show  threatened  to  punch  herin 
the  mouth.  Steinem  replied,  “Go  ahead.  At 
least  you'd  be  taking  a  woman  seriously." 

In  a  1971  Vogue  interview  she  was 
questioned  about  her  conversion  to  the 
Movement.  She  replied  “Women's  liberation 
is  very  important  to  me,  but  in  a  way  it’s  just 
a  part  of  life  now,  not  a  cause.  Life’s 
experience  influenced  me  towards  it.  1  had 
been  rebelling  privately,  hoping  no  one 
would  notice.” 

She  told  about  a  meeting  of  the  radical 
women’s  group,  Redstockings,  which  was 
held  in  1969  to  protest  New  York  abortion 
hearings.  “1  can’t  think  of  a  more  moving 
occasion,  hearing  all  these  women  get  up  and 
speak  of  the  humiliation  and  danger  of 
getting  abortions,”  Steinem  said. 

Despite  such  zeal,  Gloria  Steinem  has  led 
a  checkered  life  from  a  feminist  standpoint 
She  has  been  charged  with  being  an 
opportunist  by  some  observers  and  a  late 
comer  to  women’s  liberation  by  others. 

She  admits  that  there  have  bee! 
transformations  in  her  life,  however.  Sin- 
told  one  interviewer,  “As  for  the  changes  ii 
my  life,  1  can't  say  1  have  had  any  big  sudde: 
revelations.  The  changes  came  abou’ 
gradually.  1  didn’t  make  concrete  decisions 
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.  .  .  and  Warren  Farrell 


by  Chuck  Babington 
Staff  Writer 


Warren  T.  Farrell,  one  of  the  nation’s 
lost  noted  thinkers  on  men’s  and 
omen’s  liberation  will  speak  at  8  p.m. 
i  the  Great  Hall  on  Feb.  1  I  as  part  of 
NC  Women’s  Festival. 

Farrell,  who  has  lectured  throughout 
le  country,  heads  the  task  force  on  the 
male  mystique”  for  the  National 
>rganization  for  Women  (NOW).  His 
ew  book.  Beyond  Masculinity ,  which 
ill  be  published  next  month,  is  the 
-suit  of  three  years  of  research  on  how 
ien  can  achieve  liberation  and  conduct 
liberated  relationship  with  women. 
Farrell  recently  gave  up  his  political 
tence  teaching  post  at  Rutgers  to 
isign  and  teach  courses  on  “sexual 
ilitics”  at  American  University.  He 
aintains  that  men  must  not  merely  re- 
Kamine  their  attitudes  toward  women, 
it  must  also  re-examine  their  own 
des. 

“We  have  found  two  components  to 
omen's  and  men’s  liberation,”  he  says, 
ley  are  the  breakdown  of  sex-role 
ereotypes  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
ale  ‘hierarchy  of  values'  as  that  which 
rewarded  most  highly  in  monetary 
id  social  terms.  Neither  breakdown 
II  be  possible  if  we  continue  to 
cialize  men  to  fulfill  an  image  of 
asculinity,”  he  said. 

Farrell  calls  on  men  to  join 
nsciousness-raising  (CR)  groups  to 
are  problems  and  thoughts.  Alter  a 
-ture  he  encourages  audience 
ambers  to  form  such  a  group.  “So  far 
;ve  formed  at  least  50  groups  this 
iy»”  he  says. 

1  he  fact  that  he  and  others  are 
inning  a  national  conference  to  train 
icilitators”  attests  to  the  growing 
pularity  ot  such  groups. 

Farrell  admits  that  the  men’s 


liberation  movement  is  not  as  popular 
as  the  women’s,  but  he  says  that  both 
sexes  can  benefit  from  such  movements. 

“There  are  obvious  benefits  to  men 
when  they  are  able  to  grow  with  their 
wives  or  women  friends  rather  than 
away  from  the.  There  are  also  more 
direct  benefits  and  personal  freedoms 
which  the  man  with  a  liberated  woman 
obtains,”  he  writes. 

Casey  Eike,  Assistant  Dean  ol 
Women,  University  of  Kansas,  said  ol 
Farrell’s  visit  to  that  school,  “We  had  an 
excellent  experience  with  Warren  the 
entire  time  that  he  was  here.  We  have 
never  had  a  speaker  who  gave  so  much 
of  himself — to  the  point  of  giving  up 
sleeping.  The  speech  was  well  attended 
and  we  initiated  many  more  men's  CR 
groups  on  campus  because  ol  Warren's 
talk.” 

A  tides  about  Farrell  have  appeared 


in  many  newspapers  and  his  own 
writings  have  been  printed  in  numerous 
publications  including  The  New  York 
Times,  Ms.  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  on  several 
radio  and  television  programs  and  has 
organized  men’s  liberation 
demonstrations  every  year  since  1970. 
His  wife,  Ursula  Ottee  Farrell,  is  a 
White  House  Fellow. 

As  proponents  of  women’s  lib  are 
concerned  about  the  learning  of 
stereotyped  female  roles,  so  Farrell  is 
also  concerned  with  male  roles. 

“The  concept  of  masculinity  limits  the 
freedom  or  ‘liberation’  of  the  male  at  all 
ages,”  he  says.  “Once  a  man  becomes 
secure  enough  not  to  have  to  prove  his 
masculinity  by  being  the  primary 
breadwinner  and  playing  all  the  ‘man's 
roles,’  he  can  broaden  the  concept  ot 
what  constitutes  a  good  working 
relationship  with  women." 


Liberation  Lollipop-style 


SH 


by  Vinton  Taylor 
Staff  Writer 


That  children  of  both  sexes  should  have  a 
variety  of  choices  upon  which  to  build 
images  of  themselves  and  the  world  is  her 

belief. 

That  girls  and  boys  can  be  independent, 
adventurous  and  emotional  and  that 
people’s  activities  need  not  depend  on  their 
sex  is  the  subject  of  her  books. 

She  is  Lollipop  Power,  a  4-year-old. 
Chapel  Hill-born  organization  which  has 
published  ten  children’s  books,  all  written, 
illustrated  and  lettered  by  women. 

An  outgrowth  of  a  women's  conciousness- 
raising  group.  Lollipop  Power  is  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  designed  to  un-teach  sex 
stereotyping  and  promote  human  liberation 
through  children’s  literature. 

Founded  on  the  premise  that  the 
elimination  of  coercive  socialization  ot 
children  into  sexually  defined  roles  is  an 
important  prerequisite  to  lull  human 


liberation.  Lollipop  Power  was  created  by 
the  group  of  women  in  order  that  they  might 
do  something  towards  the  liberation  they 
had  been  talking  and  thinking  about  for  over 
a  year. 

Since  its  start  in  1969,  all  members  ot  the 
collective  have  volunteered  their  time,  talent 
and  energy.  Sue  Konrad,  the  distributor  for 
Lollipop  Power,  was  hired  to  handle  sales 

and  bookkeeping  for  the  organization.  She  is 

the  only  paid  employe. 

Criteria  evaluating  submitted  scripts  was 


established  soon  after  Lollipop’s  formation. 
The  most  important  factor  for  an  acceptable 
scri  pt  is  that  it  be  non-sexist  in  nature  —  that 
it  combat  sex  sterotyping  in  a  child’s  notion 
of  what  male  and  female  people  can  and  DO 

do. 

Secondary  to  the  script's  non-sexist  nature 
is  the  requirement  that  there  be  no  violence, 
racism  or  suggestion  of  measuring  a  person’s 
success  through  his  material  possessions 
implied. 

The  collective  tries  to  maintain  a  balance 
among  their  books  regarding  stories  which 
deal  with  fantasy  and  those  which  are  more 
relevant  to  the  real  lives  of  children. 

With  all  of  the  above  criteria  in  mind, 
members  read  the  submitted  scripts  and  one 
or  two  are  selected  for  serious  consideration. 
If  all  members  approve,  a  script  is 
“workshopped”,  that  is,  revised  and  edited 
by  the  collective  members  and  the  author. 
The  final  script  must  receive  unanimous 
approval  of  the  group  before  any  further 
action  is  taken. 

An  accepted  script,  if  not  illustrated  by  its 
author,  is  sent  to  various  illustrators  who 

have  submitted  their  names  to  Lollipop. 
Finished  sketches  of  all  illustrators  are 
reviewed  by  the  collective  andiromthc m,  an 
illustrator  is  chosen. 

The  illustrations  then  go  through  the  same 
“workshopping”  process  as  the  script. 
Finished  illustrations  and  script  are 
submitted  to  the  group  for  final  approval  or 
rejection. 

Six  paperback  picture  books  were 


EEOC  Official 


To  speak  Feb.  5 


by  Mary  Ruth 
Staff  Writer 


The  distance  between  law  and  common 
practice  can  be  as  wide  as  that  between 
theory  and  fact  unless  people  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  exercise  the  rights  allowed 
them  by  the  government. 

According  to  Eliza  Pascal,  who  works  as 
technical  assistant  and  information  expert 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  (EEOC),  the  final  step  in 
ensuring  just  employment  practices  is  up  to 
the  individual. 

Legally,  employment  is  at  present  on  an 
equal  basis:  on  the  workaday  level,  however, 
few  people  recognize  and  even  fewer  exercise 
their  legal  rights  in  the  face  ot  discriminatory 
employment  practices. 

Direct  communication  of  these  rights  and 
how  to  utilize  them  will  shape  the  emphasis 
of  Pascal’s  presentation  during  the  Women's 

Festival  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  February  5,  in 


Room  202-204  of  the  Union. 

Born  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Pascal  received 
er  B.A.  from  Agnes  Scott  College  where  she 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  she  did 
graduate  work  at  Emory  University  in 
sociology. 

She  was  a  member  of  Red  Cross  in  Europe 
during  the  war,  has  worked  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  on  local,  state  and  national 
levels,  was  an  early  founder  of  NOW.  is  a 
wife  and  mother,  and  presently  writes 
articles  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Great 
Speckled  Bird ,  besides  fulfilling  her  regular 
office  at  the  Atlanta  center  of  EEOC.  In  the 
latter  capacity  Ms.  Pascal  mainly  deals  with 
employers  in  the  southeast,  giving  legal 
direction  in  employment.  She  devotes  the 
remainder  of  her  busy  schedule  to  public 
address,  spreading  the  good  news  and  expert 
information  about  equal  opportunity,  for 
which  she  herself  worked  years  to  obtain  for 
all  of  us. 


produced  in  Lollipop’s  first  three  years.  All 
were  printed  on  heavy  colored  paper  in  black 
ink  and  bound  with  staples.  The  books  sold 
for  $1  each  with  the  profits  going  to 
publishing  and  distribution  costs. 

Lollipop’s  first  book,  Jenny's  Secret 
place ,  was  published  in  1 970  and  deals  with  a 
young  boy’s  adoration  for  his  sister  s  dreams 
and  prcomnlishments. 

Martin’s  Father  (1971)  presents  a  father 
who  cooks,  does  the  laundry  and  gives  his 
son  baths  as  a  normal  day  to  day  lifestyle. 
Did  You  Ever ,  by  Paula  Goldsmid,  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  original  group,  is  a 
rhyme  which  explains  that  the  world  is  full  ot 
opportunities,  all  of  which  are  open  to  girls 
and  boys  alike. 

Advertisingfor  the  first  six  books  has  been 
concentrated  in  various  local  womens 
groups  publications.  One  ad  in  Ms 
magazine  brought  numerous  requests 
outside  the  Chapel  Hill  area  for  order  forms 
and  books.  The  books  are  sold  mainh 
through  the  mail  although  books  may  be 
purchased  from  group  members. 

Direct  selling  is  a  problem  for  Lollipop 
Power  because,  with  the  exception  ot  a  pos' 
office  box,  they  do  not  have  a  central  honv. 
or  office.  Instead  the  group  is  united  by 
weekly  Thursday  night  meeting  at  the  horn 
of  a  member. 

Membership  in  Lollipop  Power  h 
steadied  itself  during  the  past  year  with 
constant  17.  Some  of  the  women  who  ha 
left  the  geographical  realm  of  Lollipop  ha 
carried  its  ideas  with  them.  Linda  Fisher,  on 
of  the  original  founders  ot  the  organizatioi 
moved  to  Canada  and  has  since  establishi 
the  Children’s  Liberation  Workshop  whk 
is  promoting  the  same  attitudes  and  change 
in  children's  education  inherent  in  Lollipo 
Power. 

Lollipop  is  growing,  but  how  “bi 
business”  they  want  to  become  has  not  bee 
decided  yet.  Balancing  the  tendency  towai 
an  extensive  commercial  operation  is  tl 
original  structure  of  this  organization. 

It  is  primarily  due  to  Lollipop  s  collect!’ 
origin  that  a  man  has  not  been  accepted  1 
the  organization.  Although  meny  membe 
said  they  would  not  object  personally  to 
mah  s  participation,  there  are  some  membt 
who  object  strongly.  Although  Lollipop 
open  to  all  women,  few  Blacks  have  sho\ 
interest  in  the  organization.  Consequent 
none  of  the  books  portray  a  black  child  a 
central  figure. 

Financially,  Lollipop  Power  is  no*  we 
With  the  price  of  paper  having  doubled 
the  last  year,  the  price  of  all  books  has  bt 
raised.  A  loan  had  to  be  taken  out  fr< 
members  and  friends  in  order  to  pay  for 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  four  m 
recent  books. 

Lollipop’s  books  are  not  officially  usee 
the  school  system.  One  member  said  she  d 
not  foresee  immediate  school  use  of 
books  because  they  are  not  “readers 
supplementary  texts. 
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by  Gail  Bronson 
Staff  Writer 


The  Broadway  production'  “1  Am  A 
Ionian,"  featuring  Swedish  actress  Viveca 
indfors,  will  play  Feb.  13  at  8  p.m.  in 
lemorial  Hall  as  a  feature  of  the  AWS 
/omen’s  Festival. 

The  pne-woman  show  is  a  series  of  32  brief 
ignettes,  chosen  and  staged  by  Lindfors, 
ortraying  classical  and  contemporary 
omen’s  roles. 

During  the  90  minute  performance  she  is 
)sen’s  Nora;  13-year-old  Anne  Frank 
tperiencing  her  first  kiss;  Charles  Manson’s 
lother  and  a  young  Vietnamese  girl  telling 
f  American  atrocities. 

Lindfors  interprets  literature  from 
Lit  hors  such  as  Shakespeare,  D.H. 
awrence  and  Tennessee  Williams  using  a 
it,  a  scarf,  a  lorgnette  and  a  cloak  as  her 
aly  props. 

Reviewing  Lindfors’  production.  The 
ochester  ( N.  H.)  Courier  said,  “If...  you  are 
terested  in  seeing  a  master  craftsman 
eave  a  spell  with  her  artistry  and  technical 
Ting  ability,  we  recommend  the  production 


Vfowftt* 


Concerning  her  portrayal  of  Barbara 
eaman  discussing  “The  Liberated 
rgasm,”  the  Frederick  News  Post  said  she 
is  a  “delicious  sense  of  humor.  She  delights 
deflating  old  mores  and  postures  by  being 
andalously  direct.” 

The  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  said  the 
oduction  “bears  a  commitment  to  integrity 
that  smacks  of  truth.” 


NOW 


The  National  Organization  for  Women 
JOW)  will  participate  in  the  Women’s 
estival  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  8  in 
oom  202-204  of  the  Union,  with  a  slide 
owand  question  and  answer  period  led  by 
cal  representatives  of  the  organization, 
eluding  Ms.  Miriam  Slifkin,  Now  Chapel 
ill  chapter  president. 

The  narrated  sliode  show,  a  documentary 
NOW’S  vice  president  for  public  relations, 
mi  Carabillo,  is  entitled,  “A  Long  and 
°al  Revolution”.  It  traces  the  history  of  the 
ttinist  movement  from  1868  on  to  the 
nning  of  the  women’s  vote,  through  the 
line  of  the  1930’s  to  the  1950’s,  and  the 
-ent  ascent  of  female  status,  stressing  the 
timate  goal  of  human  liberation 
"oughout. 

1  he  program  s  objective  will  be  to  explain 
s  goal  as  NOW  perceives  and  tackles  it,  to 
;  Carolina  Cmpus. 


Jane  Fonda,  actress  and  political  activist 
will  speak  Feb.  8,  4:00  p.m.  in  Memorial 
Hall,  as  part  of  the  UNC  Women’s  Festival 
She  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Association  ol 
Women  Students. 

There  will  be  a  slight  admission  charge. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Union 
Desk. 

Aside  from  her  acting  pursuits,  Ms.  Fonda 
is  best  known  for  her  stand  against  the 
Vietnam  War.  With  husband,  Tom  Haydn, 
and  folksinger  Holly  Near,  she  toured  the 
U.S.  with  the  Indochina  peace  campaign. 
The  campaign,  set  up  during  the  recent 
presidential  election,  was  designed  to 
educate  the  American  public  about  the  war. 

In  her  early  acting  career  she  appeared  as 
“Barbarella”,  the  blond  bombshell  space 
maiden.  Later  pictures  reflected  her  change 


of  viewpoint  and  more  radical  position.  Heir 
more  recent  films  are  “They  Shoot  Horses 
Don’t  They”,  in  which  she  appeared  as  a i 
marathon  dancer  during  the  Depressions 
and  “Mute”,  for  which  she  received  the 
academy  award  as  Best  Actress.  This  yeair 
she  also  starred  in  the  television  special  off 
Ibsen  s  “A  Doll  House”  about  the  struggling 
of  a  woman  to  find  herself. 

Ms.  Fonda  visited  the  UNC  campus  ini 
1970,  speaking  to  Political  Science  95-A.. 
Before  a  capacity  crowd  she  gave  an  address 
on  “The  Sexual  Revolution”. 

Ms.  Fonda  is  quoted  from  an  interview 
with  past  DTH  Managing  Editor  Mike 
Parnell  as  saying:  “Female  liberation 
showed  me  how  I  was  being  exploited  and 
how  to  get  away  from  it,”  she  said.  “The 
female  lib  people  I  know  are  beautiful 
people.” 
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by  Lynn  Bankhead 
Staff  Writer 

A  discussion  of  1  win  Oaks,  one  of  the 
longest  standing  communes  in  the 
U  nited  States,  will  be  held  in  rooms  202- 
204  of  the  Carolina  Union  Feb.  14  at  4 
p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Association  ot 
Women  Students  ( A  WS),  the  discussion 
will  be  conducted  by  three  ot  the 
commune’s  members. 

Twin  Oaks  was  established  in  Louisa, 
Va.,  during  the  summer  of  1967  when  its 
first  eight  members  bought  123  acres  ot 
what  had  once  been  a  tobacco  farm. 

U  nlike  other  communes  founded  during 
the  sixties,  the  lifestyle  of  Twin  Oaks 
was  outlined  by  ideas  on  communal 
living  presented  in  B.F.  Skinner’s  novel, 
Walden  II. 

Like  the  characters  in  the  novel,  the 
members  of  1  win  Oaks  are  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  communal  ownership 
of  property  and  egalitarian 
relationships. 

The  over-all  direction  of  the 
community  is  in  the  hands  ot  a  three- 
person  Board  of  Directors  which 
decides  questions  dealing  with  ideology 
and  appoints  managers  to  preside  over 
subdivisions  of  community 
government. 

Restrictions  on  the  behavior  of  Twin 
Oaks  members  are  outlined  in.  the 
Behavioral  Code.  These  include  the 
prohibition  of  gossip  as  well  as  the  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  In  addition  to 
defined  laws,  members  exercise  self¬ 
management  by  wearing  strings  of 


Lesbian 

Feminism 


by  Anne  Marie  Riener 
Associate  Editor 


beads  to  denote  habits  they  would  like 
to  break. 

While  Twin  Oaks  takes  no  formal 
stand  on  sexual  freedom,  the  majority  of 
the  community  does  not  practice 
monogamy.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  is  that  members  have  found  that 
marriage  to  one  person  does  not  work 
well  in  the  one-household  atmosphere 
of  the  communal  environment. 

The  commune  has  devised  a  labor 
credit  system  based  on  ideas  from 
Walden  //which  allows  members  to  sign 
up  weekly  for  duties  they  would  most 
like  to  perform.  Positions  not  filled 
voluntarily  are  assigned  by  labor 
managers  with  the  understanding  that 
because  the  job  is  undesirable  the 
member  works  less  than  the  standard 
six-hour  day. 

Jobs  performed  inside  Twin  Oaksj 
include  cooking,  gardening,  fence 
building  and  child  rearing  in  addition  ot 
the  manufacture  of  hammocks,  which 
provides  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
income  for  the  commune.  A  few 
members  work  outside  the  commune  in 
nearby  Richmond  and  Charlottesville. 

Free  time  is  reserved  for  activities 
which  allow  members  to  exercise  their  I 
individual  interests  and  talents.  These 
range  from  classes  in  art,  music  and 
literature  to  sports  and  hobbies  such  as] 
swimming,  camping  trips  and  the 
operation  of  ham  radios. 

A  pot  luck  supper  will  be  held  in  the 
Carolina  Union  following  the 
discussion  of  Twin  Oaks. 


Charlotte  Bunch,  a  feminist  lesbian  anc 
historian  of  women,  will  speak  Thursday 
Feb.  14,  at  7  p.m.  Her  talk,  which  is  part  o 
the  AWS  Women's  Festival,  will  be  in  roon 
217  of  the  Union. 

Bunch,  who  teaches  a  course  on  feminis 
theory  at  American  University  ii 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  decided  to  begin  he 
presentation  with  comments  on  curren 
feminist  theory.  Her  main  topic,  howevei 
will  be  the  development  of  lesbian-feminis 
communities. 

Following  her  presentation,  Ms.  Bunc 
will  accept  questions  and  discussion.  M 
Bunch,  who  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  i 
women’s  studies,  is  particularly  interested 
lesbian  feminism  as  part  ot  the  women 
movement. 

Currently  she  is  a  fellow  at  the  Institute 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  butsheisa! 
busy  with  her  writing  on  gay  feminism.  Sh: 
one  of  the  founders  of  Quest  *-  A  Femin 
Quarterly.  She  is  writing  an  article  for  Qu. 
called,  “Reevaluation  of  Reformism  in  1 
Women’s  Movement”. 

Ms.  Bunch  is  co-editing  three  books wh 
will  be  printed  by  Diana  Press  in  Baltimi 
Lesbianism  in  the  Women's  Movemet 
Women  Remembered  (a  biography 
women  in  history),  and  Class  and  Femini 
in  the  Women's  Movement. 

Bunch  has  also  written  on  the  women 
China  in  a  work  entitled  Women  — 
Journal  of  Liberation. 

She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Fur 
a  lesbian  feminist  newspaper  in  Washingti 
Besides  working  for  gay  liberation.  Bun 
has  worked  for  the  peace  movement. 
1969-1970,  she  went  to  Hanoi  with 
American  peace  delegation. 


Media  Panel 


Women  In  The  Media  features  a  panel  < 
distinguished  women  journalists  ai 
professors  to  discuss  the  media’s  treatme 
of  women.  The  discussion,  covering  tl 
employment,  portrayal,  and  changing  rol 
of  women  will  be  held  Wed.,  Feb.  6,  at 
p.m.,  101  Greenlaw. 

Panelists  include: 

•  Juanita  Greene,  editorial  writer  for  t 
Miami  Herald . 

•  Pat  Lee,  Charlotte  Creative  Servic 
Supervision,  Jefferson  Pilot  Broadcast^ 

•  Elizabeth  Czech,  Associate  Profess* 
Dept,  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Fil 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jo  Woestendeik,  Features  Edit* 
I  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

The  moderator  is  Mary  Newsom  ,  a  L' 
student  and  former  Associate  Editor  ot  1 
Daily  Tar  Heel. 


Singing  Of  War,  Women 


by  Scottee  Cantrell 
Editor 

“People  should  know  that  it’s  not 
(reaching,  but  a  lot  of  fun.  It’s  an 
ntertaining  show.  It's  not  all  educational 
nd  talking  about  women,  but  a 
jmbination  of  bits  of  things,”  said  Holly 
4ear,  folksinger,  actress  and  political 
ctivist,  about  her  show. 

Ms.  Near  and  her  accompanist,  Jeffrey 
.angley,  will  be  appearing  in  Memorial 
fall,  Friday,  Feb.  8,  at  8  p.m.  Admission  is 
ree. 

A  native  of  California,  Ms.  Near  is  noted 
or  her  participation  in  the  Indochina  Peace 
ampaign.  The  two  tours,  started  duringthe 
ecent  presidential  election,  featured  Jane 
onda,  Tom  Haydn  and  other  war  activists. 
Ms.  Near  said  that  the  campaign  was 
riginally  designed  to  educate  the  American 
ublic  about  the  Vietnamese  people.  “We 
ried  to  bring  a  face  to  the  Vietnamese, 
'eople  for  the  war  thought  of  the 
'ietnamese  as  enemies.  People  against  it 
iiought  of  them  as  victims,  but  none  of  us 
eally  knew  much  about  the  people  who  have 
culture  and  a  life  of  their  own.” 

The  second  tour,  held  this  last  fall, 
oncentrated  on  letting  the  people  know  of 


the  continuing  war  situation  in  Vietnam. 
“We  wanted  to  let  people  know  that  the 
peace  agreement  isn't  being  implemented 
and  that  there  are  still  some  200,000 
Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnamese  prisons. 
All  our  POW’s  were  released,  but  these 
Vietnamese  are  still  being  held  and  tortured 
and  it’s  being  paid  for  by  the  United  States,” 
she  said. 

Ms.  Near  first  got  involved  in  political 
activism  in  1971.  With  Jane  Fonda  and 
Donald  Southerland  she  toured  G.l.  bases  in 
the  Free  The  Army  Show.  “That’s  when  1  got 
hit  with  a  heavy  political  experience  and 
started  writing  political  music.  It  was  also  at 
this  time  that  1  became  conscious  of  the 
women’s  movement,”  Ms.  Near  said. 

Although  greatly  educational  anu 
political.  Holly  Near  also  writes  songs  that 
are  light  and  entertaining.  “I  try  to  write 
about  experiences  that  are  verv  personal  and 
close  to  me.  I  use  them  to  educate;  I  don’t  try 
to  preach  to  people  about  how  they  ought  to 
live  and  how  they  ought  to  feel.” 

She  said  that  many  things  people  feel 
about  themselves,  about  the  countrv  and  the 
world  are  influenced  by  the  media.  She  felt 
that  the  cultural  bombardment  of  presenting 
women  as  weak,  could  be  harmful.  She 
hoped  to  counteract  this  through  her  music. 

“If  culture  can  hurt  us  as  bad  as  it  has,  I 


always  thought  it  could  help  us  as  well.  And  1 
sometimes  hope  my  music  can  help  people 
change  and  enroll  women  toward  a  stronger 
position  and  men  toward  a  more' 
understanding  one,”  she  said. 

Finding  that  her  songs  were  in  demand, 
Ms.  Near  formed  her  own  record  company. 
Redwood  Records.  She,  Jeff  Langley  and 
friends  produced  “Hang  in  There”,  an  album 
which  they  sell  alter  performances.  It  can 
also  be  purchased  by  check  or  mail  order 
through  Reduced  Records  in  Ukiah, 
California. 

Ms.  Near  said  that  for  the  U  NC  Women’s 
Festival  she  had  planned  to  do  a  selection  of 
women’s  material  and  songs  on  Vietnam.  “I 
also  want  to  do  a  lot  of  light  things,”  she  said. 
“I  found  from  my  experience  at  the 
Ashgrove,  a  club  in  Los  Angeles,  though, 
that  people  want  the  women’s  songs  even 
the  men  are  especially  interested.” 

Before  becoming  involved  with  singing, 
Ms.  Near  began  her  professional  career  as  an 
actress.  She  has  been  in  the  movies: 
Slaughterhouse  Five,  Minnie  and 
Mosehowitz,  and  The  Magic  Garden  of 
Stanley  Sweetheart.  Her  television 

experience  includes  appearances  on  the 
Partridge  Family,  Room  222,  The  Bold  Ones 
and  All  In  The  Family. 


Hunt,  McKay  Coming 


Female  Politicians  Will 
Form  Panel  Feb.  12 


In  what  ways  are  women  participating  in 
olitics  Are  women’s  roles  changing  in  the 
olitical  spheres?  These  questions  and  others 
ill  be  discussed  by  a  panel  of  noted  North 
arolina  women  in  politics.  The  panel  is  to 
e  held  Wed.,  Feb.  6,  at  8  in  101  Greenlaw. 
Panelists  include: 

Martha  McKay  will  be  moderator  for 
ie  panel.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  North 
arolina  Women’s  Political  Caucus,  and  a 
ast  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
ommittee  from  North  Carolina.  She  ran 
>r  chairperson  of  the  National  Women’s 
olitical  Caucus,  1973,  but  was  defeated  by 


Sissy  Farenthold  of  Texas.  Ms  McKay  \  lives 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

•  Shirley  Marshall  is  serving  her  second 
term  on  theChapel  Hill  Board  of  Aldermen. 
•Trish  Hunt  i^  serving  her  first  term  as  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  Orange  County.  She  is 
from  Chapel  Hill  and  is  a  guidance  counselor 
in  the  Chapel  Hill  schools. 

•  Grace  Rohrer  is  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Dept,  of  Cultural  Resources,  and 
the  only  woman  on  Governor  Holshouser’s 
cabinet.  On  feminism  Ms.  Rohrer  says:  “Ido 
not  put  down  men  because  of  past 


discriminations,  but  feel  that  we  must  tace 
the  problems  fully  aware  ol  the  once 
acceptable  life-styles  of  the  past.  We  must 
move  in  the  area  of  education  for  both  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  the  raising  ot  the 
awareness  of  both  sexes  as  to  the  social  roles 
forced  on  both  and  the  discriminations 
against  both.” 

•  Elizabeth  Ann  Wilkie  is  a  Republican 
representative’  To  the  North  Carolina  State 
Senate  from  Fletcher,  N.C.  She  voted 

against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
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Writers  And  Their  Art 


by  Lu  Stanton 
Staff  Writer 


What  is  involved  in  being  a  woman  and  a 
writer? 

As  a  part  of  the  1974  Women's  Festival,  a 
panel,  entitled  “  I  he  Creative  Process: 
Women  Artists  Discuss  Their  Experience”, 
will  feature  five  authors  who  will  discuss 
their  work  in  the  past  and  where  they  see 
themselves  headed. 

The  panel  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 

February  14  at  2  p.m.  in  room  202-204  ol  the 

Union 

The  five  panelists  will  be:  Linda  Hanley, 
film  writer;  Doris  Betts,  fiction  author;  and 
Becky  Ransom.  Susan  Miller  and  Ann 
Commirc.  playwrights. 

“Since  we  had  all  of  this  energy  and  talent 
in  one  space  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  utili/e 
it.”  said  Rub\  Lerncr,  moderator,  “so  we 
decided  to  have  a  panel.” 

“Ihe  discussion  can  lead  anywhere,” 
l.erner  said.  “I'd  like  to  ask  the  playwrights 
what  happens  when  a  powerful  woman  play 
is  presented  in  a  male  environment.” 

“We  want  to  deal  with  everything  involved 
with  being  a  woman  and  beinga  writer,”  said 
Jannc  Harrelson,  one  of  the  panel 
organizers.  “We  want  to  get  into  how  these 
five  artists  see  themselves  in  relation  to  their 
women  characters.” 


“We  will  open  the  panel  with  a  25  minute 
film  and  then  we’ll  go  from  there  into  the 
panel  discussion,”  Harrelson  said. 
“Afterward  there  will  be  a  reception  in  the 
Great  Hall  balcony  where  everyone  can  talk 
to  the  panelists.” 

The  film  by  Linda  Hanley,  an  RTVMP 
graduate  student,  will  open  the  panel.  The 
film  was  originally  entitled  “Such  a  Pretty 
Girl”  but  the  title  is  in  the  process  of  being 
changed. 

“I  he  film  is  about  a  woman  who  has 
decided  to  get  married  and  goes  home  to  an 
engagement  party,”  Hanley  said.  “It’s  about 
the  whole  process  of  deciding  what  to  do, 
who  to  be,  and  the  pressures  on  a  woman  to 
get  married.” 

Hanley  received  a  $500  award  from  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  last  year  and  she  used  the  money  to 
help  produce  this  film. 

“The  film  will  be  our  only  shared 
experience,”  Lerncr  said,  “and  we’ll  try  to 
use  the  film  to  talk  about  broader  issues.” 

Doris  Betts,  writer,  teacher,  and  chairman 
of  the  freshman  English  department,  will 
also  be  on  the  panel.  Betts  received  the 
Tanner  award  last  year  for  excellence  in 
undergraduate  teaching  and  her  sixth  book 
of  fiction.  Beast. s  of  the  Southern  Wild ,  was 
published  in  October. 

“Doris  Betts  creates  powerful  women 
characters,”  Harrelson  said,  “and  it  will  be 


interesting  to  hear  how  her  experience  as  a 
author  relates  to  the  experiences  < 
playwrights  and  a  film  writer.” 

One  of  the  playwrights,  Becky  Ransom, 
a  graduate  student  in  the  UNC  dram 
department  and  is  a  prolific  writer. 

Last  semester  the  Laboratory  Theati 
performed  her  play,  Elmatha’s  Apolog 
which  is  UNC’s  entry  in  the  America 
College  Theatre  Festival.  Among  Ransom 
several  plays  is  one  entitled  Fish  Eyes  an 
Butterflies  which  which  was  perf  ormed  f< 
inmates  of  the  Orange  County  Correction. 
Unit  in  Hillsborough. 

This  semester  the  Lab  Theatre  is  doir 
another  Ransom  play.  One  Night  Stand. 
March  21-22. 

Another  panelist,  Susan  Miller,  is 
playwright  from  the  Eugene  O'Nc 
Foundation.  She  will  direct  her  pi; 
Confessions  of  a  Female  Disorder  o 
February  21-22  which  will  be  performed  < 
the  Lab  Theatre. 

On  Monday,  February  4.  there  will  be 
open  rehearsal  of  the  play  at  8  p.m.  in  ro< 
103  of  Graham  Memorial. 

“The  emotional  honesty  of  the  play 
staggering,”  Lerner  said.  “It  is  a  very  poer 
play  about  the  struggle  of  a  woman  as  an 
and  her  search  for  a  viable  life  style.” 

Playwright  Ann  Commire  will  also  be  < 
the  panel.  The  Carolina  Playmakers  w; 

present  her  play  entitled  Shay  February  . 
17  and  Commire  will  direct  it. 


Alternative  Marriages 


“New  Styles  in  Marriage”,  an  open 
panel  discussion  on  alternative  life  styles 
will  be  featured  in  the  1974  Women's 
Festival.  The  panel  will  be  Sunday,  Feb. 
10,  at  2  p.m.  in  rooms  202-204  of  the 
Student  Union. 

“Some  of  the  problems  we’ll  be 
discussing  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  marriage,  long 
distance  marriages  and  communal 
living  and  its  emotional  effects,”  said 


Dusty  Staub,  moderator  of  the  panel 
and  a  counselor  for  the  Human 
Sexuality  Council. 

Questions  will  be  discussed  with  the 
two  couples  on  the  panel  and  then 
fielded  from  the  audience. 

Panelists  include: 

•  Christy  and  Paul  Sorum  have  a  long 
distance  marriage.  Christy  goes  to 
graduate  school  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
She  is  in  classics.  Paul  has  his  Ph.  D.  and 
teaches  history  at  UNC.  Although  the 


couple  visit  often,  many  adjustmen 
had  to  be  made. 

•  Pam  Oliver  and  John  Lemke  ha’ 
an  equal  marriage.  Pam  is  a  UN 
graduate  student  in  Sociology.  She  is 
Morehead  Fellow  and  is  the  vi» 
chairperson  of  the  Nation; 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW).  Jol 
is  a  UNC  graduate  in  physics.  He  hea< 
the  local  NOW  task  force  on  tl 
Masculine  Mystique. 
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Women’s  Festival  Films 


by  Bettie  Fonda 
Staff  Writer 


I  guess  everyone’s  been  to  movies.  We  all 
tarted  out  with  Disney  cartoon  features  like 
’ inocchio  and  worked  our  way  up  to  more 
ophisticated  things.  (Like'  the  Marx 
rothers,  perhaps?)  Anyways,  how  many  of 
lese  films  do  you  suppose  were  done  by 
omen?  Not  many,  huh.  Oh  sure,  women 
ive  been  in  films .  .  .  and  worked  on  films 
.  .  and  even  written  films.  But  the  problem 
most  of  the  films  that  have  reached  the 
lblic  eye  have  been  directed  and  produced 
'  men  . 

Well,  the  Union  Film  Committee  and 
vVS  are  proud  to  announce  an  alternative 
.  The  Women’s  Film  Festival.  < 

It  s  all  part  of  AWS’s  Women’s 
stival  this  February.  The  some  fifteen 
ns  (all  done  by  women,  vou  betcha)  will  be 
isented  Feb.  4,  6,  8-10,  12  &  14th  at  8 
n.  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Union.  They're 
e  too!  I  his  film  presentation  has  been  the 
id  of  Janne  Harrelson,  who  is  directing 
Women  in  the  Arts  segment  of  the 
'tival.  After  spendingasummer  writingto 
ncies  and  thumbing  through  catalogues, 
and  several  other  members  of  AWS  got 
ether  with  some  members  of  the  Union 
n  Committee  of  which  Janne  herself  is  a 
nber  to  choose  the  films  they  wanted  and 
mge  for  their  presentation.  They  based 
r  choices  on  what  had  appeared  in 
ilar  festivals  in  New  York  and  Berkeley 
from  what  just  seemed  interesting  to 
n.  Ben  Cameron,  chairman  of  the  Union 
i  Committee,  took  care  of  the  technical 
ngements  of  getting  the  films  from 
i3us  agencies. 


Monday,  February  4 

Very  furious  Girl  (La  Fiancee  d 
<e) 

ns  first  one  is  directed  by  Nelly  Kaplan 
ot  the  foremost  women  directors  ii 
Ce  today-  She  also  co-authored  th. 
nal  screenplay  and  dialogue  wit! 
e  Makovski.  Believing  thatRevenge  i: 
■sary,  Nelly  Kaplan  has  done  a  filrr 
rating  just  this.  The  heroine  is  a  young 
named  Marie,  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
villagers  of  Tellier  ostracize  her,  so 

'M  .euC0,meS  a  Prostitute,  ’’Sleeps  with 
e  ocai  men  (and  one  woman)  and 
c  y  exposes  their  pettyness  and 
fhe  Ullage  is  ultimately 

y°u  re  interested  in  more  of  Nelly 

ns  work,  you  might  try  to  catch  Papa 

s  Bateoux,  Pleasure  Party,  or  The 
rrai  —  her  most  recem  fi,ms  She 

°nt  as  an  assistant  for  Abel  Gance  in 


1954,  but  by  1961  she  was  directing  her  own 
short  films  on  art.  In  1967  she  won  the 
Golden  Lion  at  the  Venice  Film  Festival  for 
a  one-hour  film,  Le  Regard  Picasso 
originally  shown  at  the  Grand  Pulais  in 
honor  of  Picasso's  85th  year. 


paradox  of  a  high  school  girl  who  is  told  she 
can  be  anything  she  wants,  when,  infact,  she 
is  continually  shunted  into  roles 
traditionally  prescribed  for  women 
Portrait 

This  film  by  Donna  Deitch  has  received 

SeatH  at|tMHS  College'  Kent  State,  Yale,  and 
Seattle.  Its  description:  A  portrait  of  a  man, 

friend,  artist,  wanderer,  sometimes  you 
sometimes  me.  J 


Wednesday,  February  6 

An  Evening  of  Assorted  Shorts 
Meshes  of  the  A  fternoon  1943 
This  short  (14  minutes)  film  poem  is 
directed  by  Maya  Derin  ( 1922-1961),  one  of 
the  first  (male  or  female)  to  work  in 
experimental  film.  She  supported  the 
concept  of  personal  film”  by  her  own  films, 
ai tides,  lectures  and  by  setting  up  the 
Creative  Film  Foundation.  Among  her  most 
important  awards  were  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  (first  ever  awarded  for  creative 
work  in  motion  pictures)  and  the  Grand  Prix 
d  Avant-Garde  at  the  International  Film 
Festival  in  Cannes. 

Janie's  Janie 

Geri  Ashur  and  Peter  Barton  have 
directed  this  documentary  about  a  white 
working-class  welfare  mother  who  divorces 
her  jealous  husband,  becomes  active  in 
politics,  and  comes  to  realize  that  she  is  no 
longer  her  father’s  Janie,  or  her  husband’s, 
but  her  own  person. 

Joyce  at  34 

Claudia  Weill  aids  Joyce  Chopra  in 
documenting  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  Ms. 
Chopra  both  continues  her  career  as  a 
professional  filmmaker  and  experiences  the 
role  of  a  mother.  The  film  is  unusually  loving 
and  sensitive;  the  scene  in  which  Joyce’s 
mother  and  friends  in  Brooklyn  discuss  their 
own  more  traditional  roles  is  unforgettable. 
What  I  Want 

A  woman  is  facing  the  camera;  in  her 
hands  is  a  seemingly  endless  scroll  which  she 
reads  throughout  this  brief  film.  Some  of  her 
desires  are  universal;  others,  idiosyncratic 
fantasy  trips.  What  underlies  them  all  are 
recognizable  emotions  —  coexisting  needs 
lor  power,  freedom,  escape,  dependency, 
love  —  spoken  with  self-mocking.  Funny 
and  provocative.  Directed  by  Sharon 
Hennessey. 

One  and  the  Same 

Freude  Bartlett  and  Gunvor  Nelson  givea 
self-portrait  of  themselves  in  the  process  of 
friendship  and  filmmaking. 

Promise  Her  Anything  But  Give  Her  the 
Kitchen  Sink 

Another  by  Freude  Bartlett 

Anything  You  Want  to  Be 

Liane  Brandon  humorously  poses  the 


Tuesday,  February  12 

Three  Lives 

Led  by  the  well-known  Kate  Millett 
Louva  Irvine,  Susan  Kleckner  andRobin 

idt  have  made  a  feature-length  film 
consisting  of  long  interviews  with  three 
women;  one  struggling  to  find  herself  after 
her  divorce;  one  married  for  manv  years;  and 
one  whose  lifestyle  as  an  actress  and  a  lesbia  n 
is  deliberately  rootless.  The  film  presents, 
without  rhetoric,  women  talking  about 
themselves. 

The  Women's  Film 

Louise  Ala. mo,  Judy  Smith,  and  Ellen 
Sorin  have  made  one  of  the  first  films  to 
come  out  of  the  women’s  movement.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  documentation  of  I  bird 
World  Women  who  unite  to  change  their 
oppressed  condition.  In  no  way  a  tract,  ti  e 
film  reveals  the  relationship  among  sexism, 
racism  and  class  structure.  A  compelling  film 
for  all  women’s  groups. 

Do  Blonds  Have  More  Fun ? 

A  shortie. 


Thursday,  February  14 

Cleo  from  5  to  7  ( 1961) 

Another  major  French  filmmaker,  Agnes 
Varda,  has  written  and  directed  this  one. 
Corinne  Marchand  plays  a  beautiful  young 
singer  who  roams  Paris  the  day  she  finds  out 
she’s  dying  of  cancer.  “Cleo  feels  deserted  by 
her  friends  as  she  realizes  they  can  appreciate 
her  only  in  certain  expected  roles:  singer,  pal, 
docile  mistress.  She  finally  confides  her  fears 
to  a  gentle  stranger,  but  soon  he  is  forced  to 
leave  her  and  she  realizes  one  must  confront 
life  —  and  death  —  entirely  alone.” 

Women  and  Children  at  Large 
Freude  Bartlett  strikes  again!  This  time  a 
glimpse  at  the  life  and  random  feelings  of  a 
small,  mad,  bedraggled  and  occasionally 
heroic  circle  of  women. 


The  following  women  have  devoted 
innumerable  hours  of  their  time  to  make!  he 
Women's  Festival  a  reality. 

Jan'ne  Harrtison  Women  in  the  Arts 
Coordinator 

Marita  Quigley  Speaker’s  Coordinator 

Jamie  Ellis  —  Treasurer 

Vinton  Taylor  Publicity 

Suzanne  Brisendine  —  Fund  Raising 

All  the  members  of  College  Women  in 

Broadcasting 

Margie  Boal 

Sally  Cummings 

Joyce  Dalgleish 

Kathy  Dennison 

Susan  Dunn 

Jane  Ellis 

Aki  Groon 

Pammy  Johnston 

Ruby  Lerner 

Laura  Nowell 

Ann  Phillips 

Kim  Salisbury 

Mary  Paige  Smith 

Laurie  Toussaint 

Pamela  Williamson 

The  Women’s  Forum 


The  Association  of  Women  Students  would 
like  to  thank  the  following  for  their  generous 
support  of  the  Women’s  Festival. 

Alpha  Delta  Pi  Sorority 

The  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program 

Dean  Donald  Boulton 

Dean  Katherine  Carmichael 

Campus  Governing  Council  and  especially 

the  Finance  Committee 

Chapel  Hill  National  Organization  for 

Women 

The  Drama  Department 
The  Feminist  Newsletter 
Murray  Fogler 
Ms.  Marianne  Hitchcock 
Steve  Jones 
Laboratory  Theatre 
Lollipop  Power 
Dr.  Miriam  Slifkin 

Mrs.  Sparrow  and  the  Student  Activities 
Fund  Office 

The  Union-  Activities  Group,  with  special 
thanks  to: 

Mr.  Archie  Copeland 
Ms.  Nancy  Bolish 
The  Union  Film  Committee 
The  Carolina  Forum 
The  Union  Drama  Committee 
The  Union  Social  Committee 
The  Union  Gallery  Committee 
The  Wesley  Foundation 
The  Chapel  Hill  Chapter  of  Women’s 
International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom 

And  others  too  numerous  to  list  here. 
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Lily  Tomlin: 

The  Tasteful  Lady 


by  Scottee  Cantrell 
Editor 


Lily  Tomlin  smiles  so  that  her  whole  upper 
teeth  and  gums  show,  large  dimples  form, 
and  her  eyes  narrow  to  slits.  It’s  a  “Ha!  I've 
got  your  mirrored  as  well  as  me"  smile  not 
malicious,  but  perceptive,  sensitive. 


We  were  in  a  tiny  pink  room  at  the  Frog 
and  Nightgown  night  club  in  Raleigh.  The 
band  in  the  background  was  loud,  and  the 
interruptions  were  many.  There  was  enough 
space  for  a  table,  a  mirror,  a  typewriter,  a 
manikin  and  three  people;  that  is  if  no  one 
was  too  heavy  and  didn't  breathe  much.  We 
squeezed  in  to  talk  with  her  for  a  few  minutes 
before  her  show  and  then  afterwards  while 
she  ate  dinner.  coni,  on  page  7 
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Keeping  your  own  name: 

Women  fight  for  identity 


by  Carolyn  Hull-Ryde 
Staff  Writer 

The  right  of  married  women  to  retain  or  regain  their  birth 
names,  was  first  contested  in  America  in  1879  and  has 
become  an  issue  for  a  dozen  women  in  the  UNC  law  school. 

In  a  recent  interview,  four  women  law  students  spoke  from 
personal  experience  of  the  legal  and  social  difficulties 
encountered  in  changing  or  retaining  their  names. 

“We  believe  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  retain  their 
name,”  said  Joanne  Foil,  who  recently  regained  her  maiden 
name  through  a  court  order  after  a  month  of  marriage 
although  she  has  never  used  her  husband’s  surname.  “Most 
women  don't  know  how  simple  the  legal  process  is  to  regain  a 
maiden  name,”  she  said,  adding,  “Some  lawyers  mislead  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  it.” 

Foil  and  Susan  Owens,  along  with  other  women  law 
students,  are  preparing  a  soon-to-be  published  booklet  on 
the  way  to  keep  one’s  maiden  name. 

“To  keep  your  maiden  name  is  incredibly  easy  in  North 
Carolina,”  Owens  said.  “The  important  thing  when  a  woman 
marries  (if  she  wishes  to  retain  her  maiden  name)  is  never  to 
use  her  husband’s  name,  but  to  use  her  own  name 
consistently  and  exclusively.” 

Rene  Bartlett,  another  law  student  who  has  used  her 
maiden  name  constantly  during  three  years  of  marriage,  has 
never  used  a  court  order  to  legally  change  her  name.  She 
believes  consistent  use  has  brought  almost  universal 
acceptance  of  her  maiden  name. 

Other  women  have  not  had  their  names  accepted  under 
the  common  law  approach.  Susan  Owens  used  her  maiden 
name  after  she  was  married  until  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  threatened  to  freeze  her  tax  returns  unless  she 
used  her  married  name  in  filing  her  returns.  Owens  obtained 
a  court  order  which  legally  changed  her  name  and  only  then 
received  the  tax  refund.  Now,  however,  the  IRS  does 
recognize  maiden  names. 

In  another  case,  Anne  Edenfield  was  unable  to  have  her 
driver’s  license  renewed  unless  she  used  her  husband’s  name. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  attorney  general  has  ruled  that 
women  must  use  their  married  names  to  “simplify  record¬ 
keeping.”  Edenfield  brought  a  court  order  to  the  license 
bureau  and  obtained  a  license  under  her  maiden  name. 

Most  women  (and  men)  do  not  find  much  to  fuss  about  in 
a  name.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  women  formerly  took 
the  man’s  name  when  a  wife  was  legally  her  husband's 
property.  Even  today  many  women  feel  inferior  unless  they 
can  call  themselves  “Mrs.  Someman.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  custom  of  taking  the 
husband’s  name  is  a  continuation  of  the  sexual  double 
standard.  In  1914  Fola  La  Folletee  asked,  “Why  should  the 
world  knew  a  woman  is  married  or  single  any  more  than  it 
knows  a  man  is?” 

“My  name  is  the  symbol  of  my  identity  which  must  not  be 
lost.”  This  is  the  motto  of  the  Lucy  Stone  League,  which  was 
founded  in  the  1920s  and  aimed  at  establishing  the  legal  right 
of  a  married  woman  to  use  her  own  name.  Lucy  Stone  was 


the  first  American  woman  to  keep  her  own  name  afi 
marriage.  She  was  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  1879  scho 
elections  in  Massachusetts  unless  she  used  the  surname 
her  husband,  Flenry  Blackwell.  Stone  protested  that  she  h; 
used  her  name  for  more  than  60  years.  In  addition,  sever 
lawyers  had  assured  her  that  when  she  married,  no  h 
required  a  wife  to  take  her  husband’s  name;  it  was  or 
custom. 

Stone  lost  her  vote  however  and  Massachuse 

consequently  ruled  that  “a  married  woman  must  vc 
bearing  her  husband’s  surname.  “However,  as  early  as  19 
and  again  in  1961,  Ohio  courts  ruled  that  a  woman  did  n 
have  to  change  her  name  when  she  married. 

Stone  lost  her  vote  however  and  Massachuse 

consequently  ruled  that  “a  married  woman  must  v 
bearing  her  husband’s  surname.  “However,  as  early  as  19 
and  again  in  1961,  Ohio  courts  ruled  that  a  woman  did  \ 
have  to  change  her  name  when  she  married. 

Today  Hawaii  is  the  only  state  with  a  statute  compef 
wives  to  use  their  husband’s  name.  This  represents 
attempt  to  change  a  society  where  native  women  kept  t 
original  names  after  marriage. 

Many  wives  from  1910  on  have  used  their  own  names 
social,  legal  and  professional  purposes.  Actress  Eliza! 
Taylor,  novelist  Fannie  Hurst  and  sociologist  Marg 
Mead  are  examples. 

But  what  happens  when  the  ordinary  woman  decides 
keep  her  own  name  after  marriage?  She  may  encoun 
social  harassment.  When  the  postman  sees  two  names  on  t 
mailbox,  he  may  think  she  is  living  in  sin.  Rene  Bartlett  sa 
“My  own  mother  writes  me  to  my  married  name.  “Ho 
clerks  will  be  suspicious.  Nurses  might  accuse  her  of  being 
unwed  mother  when  she  is  in  the  hospital  having  a  babya 
a  man  with  a  surname  different  from  hers  visits  her. 

A  frequently  asked  question  concerns  the  effect  of  keep; 
a  maiden  name  on  the  children  of  a  marriage.  Children  rr 
or  may  not  understand  their  mother’s  wish  to  keep  hero 
name.  They  may  wish  their  mothers  were  like  other  mothi 
Children  may  take  the  father’s  name  or  the  mother’s  nai 
Such  problems  are  left  to  each  couple  to  be  worked  ou 

To  discover  what  legislation  your  state  has  passed 
regard  to  a  wife’s  name,  check  in  the  index  of  your  sta! 
Annotated  Code  or  Revised  Laws  under  these  headin 
Names,  Change  of  Name,  Divorce  (resumption  of  mak 
name).  Elections  (Registration  of  Voters-Change  of  nam 
Motor  Vehicles  (Registration  and/or  Driver’s  license 
Change  of  name.) 

I  he  process  involves  filing  a  petition  with  your  cour 
clerk  of  court  along  with  two  affidavits  stating  go 
character.  You  will  be  required  to  post  a  notice  on  the  cot 
house  door  for  10  days.  Thre  is  a  $  1 5  fee  for  the  order.  “  I 
procedure  may  be  absurd,  but  in  a  profession  there  are  tin 
when  a  piece  of  paper  is  necessary,”  Foil  said  in  explain! 
her  reasons  for  obtaining  a  court  order. 
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Contraceptive  Clinic  Op 


ens 


by  Lu  Stanton 
Staff  Writer 

Hope  is  not  a  method  of  contraception. 
And  that  is  one  point  the  Women’s  Health 
Clinic  wants  to  make  clear. 

The  clinic,  an  extension  of  the  UNC 
student  Health  Service,  has  a  two-phase 
Program.  Every  Tuesday  night.  6:00-8:00, 
mall  rap  sessions  are  held  in  the  Student 
Health  Service  Conference  Room  where 
ivomen  can  discuss  all  aspects  of  sexuality. 
3t  these  informal  sessions  women  can  make 
ppointments  for  examinations  on 
Vednesday  nights. 

On  Wednesdays,  6-9  p.m..  women  come  in 
k  their  appointments  at  the  contraceptive 
xamination  clinic,  which  is  staffed  by 
andra  Regenie,  a  Certified  Nurse  Midwife; 
iary  Berger,  M.D.;  and  four  graduate  R.N. 
udents. 

They  perform  initial  and  annual 
:>ntraceptive  examinations  at  no  cost,  with 
le  usual  $4  charge  for  Pap  smears  and  $2- 
1.50  for  an  I.U.D. 

The  Tuesday  mght  discussions  can  lead 
lywhere,  but  contraception  is  always 
jvered.  The  four  group  discussion  leaders 
e  Carla  Alexander,  Suzie  Russin,  Liz 
urkett  and  Lucinda  Mims.  All  are 
aduates  and  tw'o  are  in  graduate  school. 
’’Were  all  warm  and  loving  people,”  M  i  ms 
id.  and  we  want  to  help  other  women.” 
Above  all,  they  want  to  help  prevent 
iwanted  pregnancies. 

I  here  s  too  many  women  getting 
egnant  because  they  can’t  use  a  condom,” 
stall  member  said,  “and  their  boyfriends 
e  using  them  incorrectly.” 


“1  don’t  know  why  but  you  never  hear  of  a 
woman  buying  condoms,”  Mims  said  at  a 
Tuesday  night  rap  session.  “T  here’s  no 
reason  why  a  woman  can’t  go  into  a 
drugstore  and  buy  condoms.  Then  she’d  be 
sure  they  were  good  ones.” 

Each  rap  session  is  started  with  Hope  is 
Not  a  Method,  a  film  about  contraceptives. 
After  the  film,  the  group  discusses  questions 
that  women  students  wrote  down  before  the 
meeting. 

Diaphragms,  l.U.D.’s,  condoms,  foams, 
jellies  and  birth  control  pills  are  passed 
around  and  the  efficiency  of  each  is 
discussed. 

“Each  group  is  different,”  Mims  said. 
“One  week  we  may  spend  most  of  the  time 
talking  about  abortion  and  another  week 
we’ll  talk  mostly  about  the  pill.” 

Other  subjects  discussed  include  breast 
examinations,  pelvic  examinations,  venereal 
diseases  and  sexual  relationships. 

“Some  women  come  because  they  want  to 
start  using  a  contraceptive  and  they  want  to 
find  out  what  wouldL>e  best  for  them,”  Mims 
said.  “Others  come  just  to  brush  up  on  the 
subject.” 

The  Women’s  Health  Clinic  started  in 
January  1974  and  so  far  the  attendance  has 
been  light. 

“We  don’t  know  why  the  attendance 
hasn't  been  higher,”  said  Dr.  Donald  Harris, 
who  also  works  with  the  Women’s  Clinic. 
“We  feel  we  are  offering  a  good  service  and 
we  want  people  to  know  about  it.  The  low 
•attendance  could  be  due  to  lack  of 
publicity.” 

Harris  said  the  idea  for  the  new  clinic  came 
from  within  the  Student  Health  Service  staff 


because  they  felt  a  strong  need  for  it. 

I  he  primary  reason  for  this  extension  is 
the  need  for  better  contraceptive  services,” 
Harris  said.  “During  the  daytime  the 
infirmary  is  overwhelmed  with  women 
needing  contraceptive  services  and  .the 
doctors  don’t  have  the  time  to  educate  and 
examine.” 

“Also."  Harris  continued,  “the  new  clinic 
offers  women  another  time  option.  Many 
girls  say  they  don’t  have  time  during  the 
regular  hours.” 

Some  girls  don  t  come  to  the  sessions 
because  they  haven't  come  to  grips  with 
sexual  activity,”  Harris  said.  “And  others 
may  not  come  because  they're  afraid  that 
they’ll  get  a  lecture. 

“1  know  that  a  lot  more  women  than  we're 
reaching  need  information  on 
contraceptives,”  Harris  said. 

Women  must  come  to  the  Tuesday  night 
session  before  they  can  make  an 
appointment  for  the  Wednesday  night  clinic. 
Only  women  students  may  attend. 

“We  really  do  believe  in  counseling  before 
a  woman  decides  on  a  contraceptive.” 
counselor  Sharon  Meginnis  said.  “With  the 
two-phase  program,  we  know  that  the 
women  who  came  on  Wednesday  nights 
have  some  background  on  contraceptives 
and  have  had  a  chance  to  ask  questions.” 

“We  want  women  to  act  responsibly  with  a 
contraceptive,”  Harris  said. 

“A  significant  number  of  pregnant  girls  I 
see  have  been  on  the  pill  or  have  had  an 
LU.  D.,”  Harris  said,  “so  they’re  not  ignorant 
about  contraception  but  they  just  haven't 
come  to  grips  with  it.” 


Vo  men’s  Studies  Explored 


by  Lynn  Bankhead 
Staff  Writer 

I  Women  s  courses  at  UNC  are  few  and  far  between  but  the 
1  1974  curriculum  might  help  fill  some  of  the  gaps. 

Last  fall  the  Women's  Forum  sent  out  letters  of  inquiry  to 
ery  department  in  the  University  to  determine  interest  in 
ioviding  courses  relating  specifically  to  women,  Margaret 

Connor,  assistant  professor  of  English,  said,  “We  received 
responses,  most  of  which  were  negative.” 

Those  departments  which  have  provided  women’s  courses 
‘  the  Past  are  American  Studies,  English,  History  and 
ciology.  English  92A,  an  honors  course  based  on  the 
'>rks  of  V  irginia  Woolf,  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum 
( s  semester  and  will  not  be  offered  next  fall. 

Vmong  the  courses  to  be  continued  next  year  are  H istory 
1  and  Sociology  1 54. 


Sara  Boyte,  who  has  taught  Women  in  American  History 
for  two  semesters  at  UNC,  said  the  course  covers  the  17th 
century  to  the  present.  She  said  its  purpose  is  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  evolution  of  contemporary  sex  roles 
through  a  study  of  literary  and  historical  texts  based  on  the 
feminine  experience.  Peter  Filene  will  teach  the  course  nexi 
fall. 

Patricia  Rieker,  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  will 
teach  “Literature  and  Society”  (Sociology  1540  next  fall. 
This  course  is  not  directly  aimed  at  the  female  writer’s  role  in 
society  but  women  in  literature  will  be  one  of  its 
subdivisions. 

Diane  Hinkle,  assistant  professor  of  comparative 
literature,  will  teach  Comparative  Literature  95  next  fall. 
Modern  Women  Writers:  A  Study  in  Literary  Sensibility  is 
basically  an  examination  of  European  and  American  women 
writers.  Hinkle  said.  continued  on  page  6 
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Men  Voice  Mixed  Reaction 
To  Festival  and  Movement 


by  Jim  Buie 
Staff  Writer 

Male  reaction  to  the  Women’s  Festival 
and  the  women’s  movement  in  general 
ranged  from  enthusiastic  support  to 
humorous  derision,  according  to  results  ol  a 
random  sampling  of  student  opinion. 

Larry  Gang,  a  sophomore,  best 
exemplified  male  attitudes  when  he  said:  “1 
agree  with  the  ideals  of  the  movement,  but  I 
think  women  are  demanding  too  much  too 
fast.  They  should  wait  a  few  years  —  like 
when  I'm  safely  settled  in  my  law  firm.” 

Misunderstanding  of  what  the  Festival 
and  the  women’s  liberation  movement  are  all 
about  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  the  male 
student  view.  “1  was  curious  about  *he 
festival  but  didn’t  go  because  1  felt  1  would  be 
an  outsider,”  said  senior  Don  Vaughn. 


“Gloria  Steinem  would 
have  been  worth 
seeing  only  if  she 
were  a  stripper.” 


“1  think  these  women  are  so  caught  up  in 
the  movement  that  ‘liberation'  is  academic  to 
them,”  declared  another  senior,  Chris  Lowe. 

• 

“1  wish  they  would  stop  all  the  screaming  and 
get  back  into  the  human  race  —  which  is 
made  up  of  both  men  and  women.  If  people 
would  stop  getting  sectionalized  and  get 
back  on  a  person-to-person  basis,  then  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  women's  liberation 
movement  or  a  men’s  liberation  movement,” 
he  said. 

Several  men  cited  the  need  for  more 
consciousness-raising  groups  to  educate 
people  about  the  specific  goals  of  the 
women’s  movement. 


“1  think  there  is  a  lot  more  potential  than 
was  demonstrated  in  the  last  two  weeks,” 
concluded  Nat  Blevins,  a  Duke  University 
student  who  participated  in  the  festival.  “The 
apolitical  atmosphere  on  campus  may  have 
been  a  factor,  of  course.  I’m  not  sure  the 
festival  communicated  the  essence  of  the 
movement,”  he  added. 

Michael  Thompson,  a  senior,  agreed. 
“The  biggest  problem  of  the  women’s 
movement  is  explaining  what  it  is.  I’m  not 
sure  the  Festival  made  it  clearer  in  people’s 
minds.  Women’s  liberation,  to  me,  means 
equal  opportunities  and  allowing  women  to 
do  what  they  want.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  women  should  be  like  men.” 

Another  senior,  Mike  Shadroui,  thought 
the  movement  over-emphasized  femininity. 
“The  Festival  may  have  antagonized  men 
unnecessarily.  I’m  for  people  freedom 
respecting  others  for  their  individuality 
instead  of  as  men  or  women.” 

Negative  reactions  were  primarily  in  the 
form  of  condescending  jokes  about  women. 
One  response  was,  “What  did  you  say  the 
Women’s  Festival  was  —  an  expose  of  pots 
and  pans?” 

Another  male  quipped  sarcastically, 
“Gloria  Steinem  would  have  been  worth 
seeing  only  if  she  were  a  stripper.” 

Other  anti-feminist  comment  included: 

“I  particularily  like  the  no-bra  look  that 
represents  the  women’s  lib  movement.” 

“I'm  all  for  women  like  Fonda  and 
Steinem.  They  are  two  of  the  nicest  pair  of 
ideas  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

“1  wish  they  would  liberate  their 
organs!” 

Significantly,  almost  every  male  who  was 
critical  or  flippant  about  women's  liberation 
requested  that  his  name  not  be  printed. 
Many  suggested  pseudonyms  such  as  “Harry 
Chest”  and  “Robert  Riggs,  Jr.”  One  student 
said,  “My  girlfriend  would  kill  me  if  she 
knew  I  said  that.” 

There  were  quite  a  few  men  who  expressed 
wholehearted  support  for  the  movement.  “1 
got  a  lot  out  of  the  festival,”  said  Robert 
Gaskins,  a  freshman.  “It  was  needed  to 
awaken  men  to  the  problems  women  face.  I 
especially  enjoyed  Warren  Farrell’s  beauty 
contest.  I  was  one  of  the  semi-finalists  and  it 
made  me  realize  how  much  women  are 
viewed  as  sex  objects." 


Woody  Stanley,  a  sophomore,  wa> 
particularily  impressed  with  Gloria  Steinem 
“She  made  a  lot  of  sense.  The  enthusiasm  a: 
the  reception  was  quite  impressive.  Her 
appearance  definitely  woke  up  up  the 
campus,”  he  said. 

Another  student,  who  declined  to  be 
identified,  felt  the  festival  simply  reinforced 
his  view  that  men  would  benefit  from 
women's  liberation.  “My  mother  is  adoctor 
I’ve  been  fed  with  women's  liberation  all  m 
life,”  he  added. 

The  consensus,  however,  supported  the 
women’s  movement  with  reservations.  “I’m 
for  many  of  the  principles  behind  women' 
lib,”  said  Junior  Joe  Husted. 

“But,”  he  argued,  “there  are  abrasive 
radicals  in  the  movement  who  do  obnoxiom 
things  like  throw  their  salad  on  the  lawn  ■ 
the  Carolina  Inn.” 


“/  got  a  lot  out  of  the 
Festival.  It  was  neede 
to  awaken  men  to  the 
problems  women  Jac 


Robert  Bronson,  a  philosophy  majc 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  moveme 
but  stopped  short  of  a  wholehearv 
endorsement:  “Recognizing  1 1 
intemperance  of  human  beings,  I’m  hesita 
about  any  movement  that  cuts  peor 
completely  loose.” 

Sophomore  Mark  Klapper  may  ha 
summed  up  the  attitude  of  males  question' 
when  he  remarked,  “1  think  they  have  a  poi 
equal  pay  for  jobs,  etc.  But  when  th 
start  asking  for  role  reversals  —  things  li 
‘househusbands’  • —  they  are  going  too  f ai 
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It’s  time  for  Women’s  Studies  at  UNC. 


In  the  past,  women  s  courses  have  either  been  taught  on  a 
me-time  only  basis,  taught  by  faculty  members  who  were 
lot  paid  for  the  extra  load  they  carried  by  teaching  the 
:ourse,  or  have  been  dismissed  altogether  by  the  various 
lepartments  because,  as  one  department  head  put  it,  women 
ire  not  an  “authentic”  group. 

The  recent  Report  ot  the  Chancellor’s  Committee  on 
Minorities  and  the  Disadvantaged  states  that  a  Women’s 
studies  curriculum  at  UNC  has  become  a  “necessary 
poncern.  The  report  bases  this  statement  on  the  fact  that 
iducation  at  this  institution  is  focused  on  the  male  point  of 
l»  iew.  It  further  states  that  because  of  this,  all  students,  both 
nale  and  lemale,  are  being  deprived  of  a  comprehensive 
ducation. 

There  is  currently  a  movement  to  include  the  study  of 
vomen  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  within  the 
laditional  disciplines.  This  is  of  course  the  ultimate  goal, 
lut  until  this  is  done,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  long  time  in 
'oming,  we  must  go  outside  these  disciplines  to  learn  about 
urselves  and  our  heritage,  which  so  often  is  blatantly 
verlooked. 

Women’s  Studies  differs  from  the  traditional  disciplines  in 
nother  way,  as  do  Black  Studies.  Courses  in  these  areas  are 
earning  experiences  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher. 


Became  we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  learning  about  ourselves 
and  our  heritage,  the  teacher  may  learn  front  the  student  as 
well  as  the  student  from  the  teacher.  Thus  Women's  Studies 
helps  the  female  student  gain  self-confidence  and  pride  in 
herseli  as  a  woman  and  as  a  person 

There  is  demonstrated  interest  among  the  student  body 
for  Women.  Studies.  Students  have  enthusiastically 
participated  in  Women’s  Studies  courses  in  past  semesters 
Tlus  spiing  s  courses  are  enrolled  to  capacity.  Furthermore, 
the  Women  Speak  series  offered  last  semester  by  AWS  and 
the  Anthro  99  Collective  was  heavily  attended  even  though  it 
was  a  non-credit  course. 


In  the  past  year,  approximately  two  thousand  Women’s 
Studies  courses  were  offered  on  over  five  hundred  campuses 

all  over  the  United  States.  Carolina  lags  far  behind  in  this 
trend. 


The  oversights  ol  the  traditional  disciplines,  the  positive 
aspects  ol  Women  s  Studies,  and  the  interest  of  the  student 
body  all  make  a  strong  case  for  the  institution  of  a  Women’s 
Studies  program  here. 

The  faculty  and  administration  should  follow  the 
recommendations  ol  the  Report  of  the  Chancellor’s 
Committee  in  order  to  set  up  a  viable,  and  needed.  Women’s 
Studies  curriculum  at  UNC. 


Jane  Plotkin 

Thoughts  On  The  Festival 


What  can  you  say  about  the  Women's  Festival?  It  really  isn’t 
lews  anymore. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  have  a  few  thoughts,  some  angry,  some  joyful, 
■nd  some  .  .  .  well,  regretful. 

lany  of  the  speakers  were  revolutionaries,  and  yet  no  one 
eemed  to  view  them  as  such.  “Y ou’re  forced  to  think  there  has  to  be 
nother  way  ol  living.”  said  Jane  Fonda  and  her  audience  clapped 
bediently.  To  be  fair,  maybe  everybody  agreed  with  her,  but  I’m 
etting  tired  of  hearing  the  same  rhetoric,  listening  to  the  same 
lapping,  and  not  seeing  any  changes. 

Then  there  was  Charlotte  Bunch,  the  lesbian  feminist.  “She 

\  a  'esk'an'  but  she  s  real  cute,”  said  a  guy  sitting  next  to  me. 

e  t  l|ke  hitting  him,  but  then  he  might  not  have  found  that  real 
ute. 

Warren  Farrell  brought  a  poignant  moment  to  it  all  when  a 
anding  ovation  caused  him  to  cry.  It  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  seen 
man  cry. 

Then  there  was  Gloria  Steinem,  “We  don’t  want  to  imitate  the 
'ale  pattern,"  she  said.  “Revolutionary  feminism  is  the  only  path 
1  humanism.”  But  nobody  got  excited  until  she  dumped  her  non- 
non  salad  on  the  ground. 


Attendance  should  have  been  mandatory  for  the  Holly  Near 
concert.  Anyway,  her  appearance  on  the  Partridge  Family  show 
should  be  graciously  forgiven. 

The  Women  in  Law  program  revealed  there  is  a  c]uota  for  women 
at  the  UNC  iaw  school.  “Isn  t  that  illegal?”  someone  sagaciously 
asked.  “Yes,  even  for  a  law  school,”  answered  the  spokesman. 

Conversion  to  the  women's  movement  seemed  to  be  on 
everyone’s  mind.  For  instance,  glamorous  girl  reporter  Gloria 
Steinem  was  sent  to  cover  a  feminist  protest  and  found  the  most 
moving  occasion  of  her  life.  Jane  Fonda  was  viewing  a  film  of 
Vietnamese  prostitutes  when  she  realized  she  was  looking  at  herseli  . 

Maybe  becoming  committed  to  the  women’s  movement  is  like  a 
religious  conversion.  I  he  sick  soul  becomes  the  healthy-minded 
and  the  conversion  itself  provides  the  radical  solution  to  injustice. 

Fonda  and  Steinem  represent  nothing  I  can  identify  with.  But 
unlike  the  “You've  come  a  long  way,  baby"  ads.  I'm  not  sure  that 
they’re  really  ripping  off  the  movement.  At  least  they  win  publicity 
for  liberation  and  the  spread  of  information  is  a  traditional 
revolutionary  tactic. 

Recently,  1  asked  a  guy  if  he  had  gone  to  anv  of  the  Woman’s 
Festival  programs.  “No,”  he  said,  “It  was  over  before  I  knew  what 
happened.”  It's  not  really  over,  I  thought. 
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Farrell  Speaks  Out 

For  Male  Liberation 


by  Chuck  Babington 
Staff  Writer 

Although  proponents  of  women’s  liberation  sometimes 
see  men  as  their  oppressors,  there  are  those  who  feel  men  are 
no  more  liberated  than  women.  Warren  Farrell,  noted 
speaker  and  writer  on  both  men’s  and  women’s  liberation, 
holds  such  a  view. 

“As  long  as  men  try  to  live  up  to  the  masculine  mystique 
they  will  not  be  liberated,”  said  Farrell  in  his  speech  here  as 
part  of  the  Women’s  Festival. 

He  told  an  audience  of  more  than  300  that  men  are  often 
seen  as  success  objects,  just  as  women  are  seen  as  sex  objects. 

Throughout  his  visit  to  UNC,  which  included  a  press 
conference,  dinner,  speech  and  reception,  Farrell 
maintained  an  air  of  sincerity  and  friendliness.  He  tried  to 
learn  as  many  first  names  as  possible  and  made  a  point  to 
listen  as  well  as  talk  to  the  students. 

He  said  men’s  and  women’s  liberation  movements  must 
work  together  to  free  persons  from  feeling  that  they  must 
accept  stereotyped  roles. 

In  his  speech  Farrell  said  males  are  taught  from  early 
childhood  to  feel  contempt  for  women.  “This  makes  men 
afraid  to  come  in  contact  with  the  feminine  parts  of  our 
personalities.”  he  said. 

Farrell  said  that  by  participating  in  consciousness  raising 
(CR)  groups,  men  can  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  male 
mystique  and  the  ways  in  which  it  limits  them. 

“If  a  man  is  willing  to  rely  on  his  wife  to  provide  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  family  income,”  Farrell  said,  “he 
can  be  more  creative  in  his  work  because  he  does  not  dread 
being  fired.  He  can  also  work  at  jobs  which  interest  him  even 
if  they  do  not  pay  well,”  Farrell  said.  If  a  man  does  not  feel  he 
must  work  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  can  move  from 
interest  to  interest  and  avoid  job  specialization,  which 
Farrell  called  “one  of  the  most  destructive  male  values.” 
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Hinkle,  who  suggested  the  course  be  added  to  the 
department’s  curriculum,  said  she  had  taught  a  similar 
course  at  Stephens  College  in  Missouri.  She  added  that  the 
course  would  be  a  learning  experience  for  her  as  well  as  for 
students. 

“We’re  going  to  see  if  we  can  find  anything  that  seems  to 
form  a  coherent  tradition  in  female  literature,”  she  said.  “It 
takes  generations  to  build  a  distinctive  style  of  writing  but 
every  woman  adds  soil  to  the  banks.” 

Readings  will  include  works  by  George  Sands,  Gertrude 
Stein,  Jane  Austen,  Kate  Chopin  and  George  Eliot.  The 
course  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  Hinkle 
said.  The  maximum  enrollment  is  30. 

Other  departments  have  not  completed  their  fall  schedules 
but  Debra  Stewart,  who  is  teaching  Women  ami  the  Publie 
Interest  (Political  Science  420)  this  semester,  says  she  hopes 


Farrell  said  the  psychological  benefits  of  being  liberated 
outweight  the  economic  ones.  “Men  are  taught  they  must 
always  appear  strong  and  not  show  emotion,”  he  said.  He 
cited  the  example  of  Edmund  Muskie’s  crying  in  public.  “A 
week  later,”  Farrell  said,  “newspapers  were  asking,  ‘Can  we 
trust  Muskie  with  his  hand  on  the  nuclear  button?”’  Farrell 
was  applauded  when  he  said  the  headlines  should  have 
read,  “Muskie  is  not  emotionally  constipated.” 

Another  result  of  early  role  learning,  he  said,  is  that  men 
feel  they  must  be  problem-solvers  and  quick  deicions- 
makers  while  women  learn  to  be  good  listeners.  Under  the 
“male  value  system,”  the  male  role  is  considered  better  for 
business.  “However,  Farrell  said,  “studies  show  that  a 
combination  of  the  quick  decision-maker  and  good  listener 
is  the  best  salesman.” 

At  the  end  of  a  question-and-answer  session  Farrell 
conducted  a  male  beauty  contest  as  a  consciousness  raising 
experiment.  He  urged  all  the  males  in  the  audience  to 
participate  “just  as  women  are  cnouraged  by  society  to 
conform.” 

The  1  1  semi-finalists  (chosen  by  the  women  in  the 
audience)  paraded  on  stage  clad  in  bathing  suits  while 
Farrell  encouraged  the  audience  to  comment  on  each  man' 
physical  appearance. 

Farrell  predicted  that  the  United  States  will  eventually  go 
on  a  four-day  work  week  which  will  allow  three  days  for  both 
parents  to  snend  with  their  children.  He  also  said  men's  CR 
groups  will  continue  to  grow'  nationwide. 

Farrell  is  the  only  male  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW),  for  which  he 
heads  the  task  force  on  the  “male  mystique.”  He  recently 
gave  up  his  political  science  teaching  post  at  Rutgers 
University  when  his  wife  became  a  White  House  Fellow. 

Farrell  now  teaches  courses  on  sexual  politics  at  American 
University.  His  new  book.  Beyond  Masculinity,  will  be 
released  in  May. 
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the  department  will  continue  the  course  next  fall.  Political 
Science  42  examines  public  policy  relating  to  women  in  areas 
such  as  employment,  reproduction,  education  and  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Stewart,  a  doctoral  candidate,  is  the  only  member  of  the 
political  science  faculty  with  a  specialized  interest  in 
women's  politics.  She  said  she  hopes  the  department  will  find 
someone  to  continue  teaching  the  course  after  she  has 
completed  her  dissertation. 

One  of  the  first  women’s  courses  at  UNC  was 
Anthropology  99,  a  study  of  women  in  society,  O’Connor 
said.  1  he  course  was  team  taught  for  about  three  years,  but 
since  it  was  not  funded  by  the  Anthropology  department  it 
was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  last  year,  she  said. 
O’Connor  added  that  it  is  now  offered  as  an  extra-curricular 
reading  course  through  the  Association  of  Women  Students. 
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“1  have  my  own  sense  of  self  or  selfesteem  and  I  try  to  do  comedy 
that  is  intelligent  a  nd  perceptive;  try  to  share  my  observations  with 
people,  you  know,  and  1  try  to  reflect  the  culture.  I  was  always 
offended  by  women  who  stood  up  and  denegrated  themselves,”  said 
Lily,  former  star  comedienne  of  Laugh-In. 

Her  speech  was  slow  and  somewhat  choppy— she’d  start  a 
sentence,  stop,  and  start  another  one — as  she  talked  about  her 
comedy  and  women  in  comedy. 

“I  think  at  one  time  women  were  limited  in  the  material  they 
could  use  as  a  comedienne.  So  few  women  have  done  comedy,  at 
any  time  you  could  count  them  on  one  hand.  And  in  the  past  you 
either  had  to  play  a  woman  who  was  scatterbrained,  or  man 
hungry,  or  ugly,  or  fat.  A  woman  had  to  demean  herself  in  some 
way;  she  had  to  pretend  to  be  less,  or  make  fun  of  herself,”  she  said. 


us 


The  values  people  are  educated  to  are  disgusting.  They  kill 
s;  we’re  nothing— we’re  like  cockraoches  ” 


To  emphasize  her  point.  Lily  interjected  a  story,  playing  out  all 
the  parts  herself.  She  told  me  about  a  woman  she  knew  while  she 
was  working  at  a  club  in  New  York.  The  woman  in  the  show  had 
what  was  traditionally  considered  the  ingenue’s  part. 

“She  was  really  vapid  on  stage,  and  off-stage  she  was  fairly 

interesting,  and  she  did  very  perceptive  things,  and  she’d  make  me 
laugh. 

She  s  characterize  something,  telling  me  a  story,  and  it  would  be 
really  great.  And  I'd  say.  ‘Oh  you’ve  got  to  do  that  on  stage!,’  and 
she’s  pull  right  up  and  she’d  fluff  up  and  she’d  say,  ‘Oh  no,  I  would 
never  want  anyone  to  think  1  was  unattractive.’  So  then  when  she 
uent  on  stage,  who  cared  if  she  was  unattractive,  she  was  so 
uninteresting  and  boring.” 

Lily  I  omlin  has  shown  no  qualms  about  appearing  unattractive 
on  stage,  but  neither  has  she  been  demeaning  to  women.  In  fact  she 
might  even  be  labelled  as  the  most  liberated  comedienne  in  the 
business.  She  shows  great  consideration  for  her  characters  as  she 
paints  them  from  real  life.  Lily  has  created  a  sort  of ‘laugh  with 
sympathize  with,  not  laugh  at.”  comedy.  Her  audience  can  laugh 
with  her,  because  they  are  her  characters. 

Lily  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Ernestine,  the  operator;  and  the 
precocious  Edith  Ann.  But  her  increasing  repertoire  includes  the 

girl;  Bobbie  Jeane,  the  cocktail-lounge  organist;  the  tasteful 
ady.  the  soul  cheerleader;  and  she  even  wants  to  try  some  male 
’arts  but  has  not  developed  anything  substantial.  With  amazing 
■ontrol  and  change  of  voice  tones,  Lily  slips  into  and  becomes  each 
haracter. 

She  can  step  on  stage,  snap  her  fingers,  pop  some  gum,  and 
•ecome  the  50's  girl;  “Jeez  Margo,  I  don’t  think  any  of  the  cats  are 
,onna  ask  us  to  dance.  Wanna’  you  and  I  dance?  Let’s  wait  for  a 
;ood  beat.  Oh  kid,  1  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  kill  myself,  I  swareto 

,od;  1  went  over  to  Patti’s  last  night  She  bleached  her  bangs. 

!  ooks  tuff.”  6 

“I  hat  sorority  bit  is  not  pu711ed  together  because  I  don’t  just 
ant  to  make  fun  of  that  girl,”  Lily  said.  “Right  now  it’s  a  very 
jperficial  piece.  Like  the  50's  girl,  you  know,  and  the  whole  era  of 
iat,  and  the  role  playing.  If  someone  sees  it  with  perception,  they 
•C  m  trying  to  show  what  awful  roles  wef  were  into,  and  what  we 
ways  thought  was  so  sharp,  and  how  dominated  we  were.  I'd 
‘ther  show  the  soul  of  that  girl.  And  1  want  to  do  that  to  the 
irority  girl  too.  It's  too  easy  to  parody,  you  know.  And  to  make 
’r’  *  e  bas  to  find  some  substance;  it  has  to  mean  something 
se  than  what's  on  the  surface,”  Lily  said. 

Lily  was  born  in  a  Detroit  working  class  district  Sept.  I,  1939. 
ie  grew  up  with  a  drinking  father,  a  mother  victmized  by  door-to- 
>or  salesmen  and  with  uncles  who  beat  their  wives. 

It  sounds  tragic  doesn't  it?”  Lily  said.  “But  my  backgrouand 
any  wasn’t  all  that  bleak.  There  was  incredible  feeling  and  passion 
d  color  gut  behavior  and  humor.  It  was  fantastic  reallv.  I 
’uldn't  trde  all  that. 


have  too  many  friends  that  come  from  the  middle  class  verv 

protective  nice  background— they  have  so  little  feeling  for  other 
people  and  what  s  really  going  on."  she  said.  "Im  ghtd  for  mv 

«s  fus,U|it_  VOrldn.VPde“l  C0Uld  never  bre“"’<  enough  I 
was,  just  like,  on  tire,  Lily  emphasized. 

9,7  S,a'd  lhe  ,"?Iric"  in  hcr  famil>'  were  totally  male  dominated 
and  that  none  of  them  had  any  options;  they  accepted  what  the  men 

mZ  ’  “I!  °f  ‘he  cullure"  she  sai‘1'  "It's  not  so  much  that  my 

mom  and  dad  were  victims  ofeach  other  as  victims  of  the  culture" 

She  blamed  the  dominated  position  of  women  on  the  values  of 
he  country.  She  said  that  people  have  to  struggle  just  to  make  a 
lvmg,  they  are  limited  and  manipulated  to  the  point  that  they  can’t 

think  or  do  and  that  they  accept  the  male-female  roles  that  are  given 
to  them.  h 

“The  values  people  are  educated  to  are  disgusting.”  she  said. 

I  hey  kill  us;  we  are  nothing;  we’re  like  cockroaches.” 

Lily  said  she  felt  the  feminist  movement  could  change  role 
concepts.  “I’m  not  negative  about  life.  I’m  very  positive.  I’m  saying 
that  the  real  meaning  of  the  feminist  movement,  the  real  purpose,  is 
that  it  s  going  to  turn  the  culture  around  for  everybody  ” 

“Aside  from  our  own  personal  struggle,  if  we  realized  ourselves 
as  people,  and  we  didn’t  buy  old  roles  and  things,  the  roles  are 
going  to  be  redefined  and  all  roles  are  going  to  change— maybe  ” 
she  said.  J  ’ 

Lily  didn  t  accept  the  limited  options  ol  her  women  relatives  and 
she  never  conceded  to  taking  a  secondary  role.  Thinking  she  would 
need  a  badge  of  education,  she  spent  three  years  in  college  as  a  pre- 
med  student.  Then  after  being  in  a  play,  she  discovered  she  could 
characterise  people  and  that  she  preferred  that  to  medicine. 

In  her  experiences  with  Laugh-In ,  Lily  remained  true  to  her 
image  of  a  strong  individual  women  who  wouldn’t  be  demeaned. 
She  refused  to  take  a  cheese-cake  part  in  the  weekly  cocktail  party 
and  she  said  ol  the  women  who  did:  “J  hey  would  do  anything  to  get 
that  role  you  got  about  60  or  70  bucks  a  week  to  do  that  one  date 
But  those  women  were  rewarded  for  that. 

It  s  a  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  culture.  Maybe  it's  the  only  way 
they  ve  learned,  that  is  to  play  on  that  aspect  of  themselves.”  she 
said. 

“When  I  first  went  to  Laugh-In  they  were  still  painting  the  people 
on  the  show,  you  know,  like  the  regulars.  And  1  said, ‘I’m  not  doing 
that,  you’re  crazy!  I’m  not  going  to  get  up  there  in  a  bikini  and  let 
people  paint  on  my  body  and  me  dance.’  I  said  Tell  Dick  and  Dan 
to  do  that.’  But  then  it’s  not  the  same  thing  culturally,  it's  just  not 
the  same  thing.  See  they  can  do  it  and  horse  around.” 

“/  have  ™y  own  sense  oj  selj  esteem  and  /  try  to  do  comedy 
that  is  intelligent  and  perceptive. 


The  door  banged  open,  a  guy  trooped  in  with  a  Jack  Daniels 
bottle  for  her  to  sign.  She  did,  and  then  she  rummaged  in  her 
pocketbook  for  cards  with  hcr  picture  for  others.  She  didn't  seem  to 
mind.  Then  she  said,  “Oh.  where  was  I?”  bke  she  hadn't  stopped 
thinking  about  our  conversation  and  >  “  continued. 

I  asked  her  if  there  had  been  any  women  ;n  her  life  whom  she  had 
looked  up  to  and  who  had  influenced  her  strong  individuality.  At 
first  she  wasn’t  sure. 

“I  had  different  people  I  knew  in  the  apartment  building.”  she 
said.  I  really  don  t  know  about  that.  I  had  so  many  different  kinds 
of  people  I  hung  out  with  and  watched  and  spent  time  with.  I  didn't 
necessarily  see  them  as  men  or  women,  1  don't  think,  at  the  time. 
Unconsciously  I  must  have.” 

She  thought  back  awhile  and  talked  about  her  aunt.  She  said  she 
felt  her  aunt  had  a  great  influence  on  her  because  she  was  strong  and 
she  evidenced  intelligence  and  independence. 

She  was  a  woman  who  didn't  have  that  many  options  either.” 
Lily  said,  “and  somehow  she  had  some  sense  of  self.  She  had  dignity 

continued  on  page  8 
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Gymnastics 


by  Mary  Dockry 
Staff  Writer 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  women’s  athletic 
team  in  a  collegiate  sport.  The  problems  of 
getting  a  coach,  funds  and  the  necessary 
interest  plague  any  such  attempts.  The  UNC 
Women's  Gymnastics  team  has  overcome 
these  obstacles,  however  and  has  grown 
steadily  for  the  past  six  years,  rainking  third 
in  the  state  last  year. 

Under  the  coaching  of  Barbara 
Yarborough,  a  physical  education 
instructor,  women’s  gymnastics  existed  as  a 
club  for  two  years  and  became  a  team  four 
year  sago. 

In  the  first  competitive  season,  UiNt-s 
team  had  only  two  other  schools  to  compete 
against.  East  Carolina  and  Western 
Carolina.  This  year  the  team  comes  up 
against  nine  other  schools  and  culminates 
their  season  with  a  meet  at  Appalachian 
State  University. 

Six  years  has  seen  the  growth  ol  the 
women’s  gymnastics  tteam  to  a  ten-member 
squad. 

This  season  has  seen,  for  the  first  time,  the 
addition  of  two  freshman  members,  Missie 
Grcich  and  Karen  Anaston.  Both  are  all- 
around  competitors  with  previous  high 
school  experience. 

A  women’s  gymnastics  meet  consists  of 
competition  in  four  areas:  vaulting,  floor 
exercise,  the  balance  beam  and  the  uneven 
bars.  Different  techniques,  styles  and 
movements  are  required  for  each  event.  In 
women’s  gymnastics,  there  is  an  element  of 
dance,  particularly  in  the  floor  exercise,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  tricks. 

Scoring  is  done  on  a  ten-point  scale.  Six 
points  are  given  for  overall  composition  in 
which  grace,  style  and  fluid  combinations 
are  considered.  Four  points  are  given  for 
“difficulties.”  “Difficulties”  are  mixtures  of 
medium  and  superior  moves  in  each  routine. 

The  actual  judging  is  a  complex  skill  in 
itself.  There  are  usually  three  judges  plus  a 
head  judge.  Points  may  be  taken  off  the 


on  the  uneven  bars. 

roundoff  dismount  from  the  balance  be 
She  may  be  out  for  the  entire  season. 

Women’s  gymnastics  was  added  to 
athletic  budget  last  year.  With  c 
exception,  all  meets  are  tri-meets.  A  s 
and  regional  meet  are  also  being  held. 

Women’s  gymnastics  at  UNC  1 
increasing  support.  Spectators  line  the  v 
at  home  meets  and  the  Worn 
Gymnasium  seems  inadequate  in  its  facil 
for  the  fans  as  well  as  for  the  competit 
As  one  team  member  said,  “We  re; 
enjoy  ourselves  and  are  concerned  for  e 
other.  We  get  razzing  as  jockettes 
actually  we  get  more  respect.  Gymnists  \ 
real  individual  accomplishment.  It’s  a  sf 
that  keeps  women  from  sitting  in  the  do 
It  keeps  you  active  and  in  shape.” 

Dr.  Raye  Holt,  director  of  the  worn 
athletic  department,  said  that  present  pi 
are  for  the  women's  gymnastics  teair 
continue  even  though  coach  Yarboroug 
leaving.  Holt  said  that  a  new  coach  had 
been  selected. 


individual’s  score  for  such  faults  as  falling  off 
the  apparatus,  failure  to  complete  a  move 
and  taking  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  to 
complete  a  routine. 

A  team  enters  four  members  in  each  event 
and  the  top  three  scores  of  these  competitors 
are  counted  toward  the  total  for  that  event. 
Points  may  also  be  subtracted  from  the  final 
team  total  for  such  errors  as  overuse  ol  the 
same  mount  or  dismount  onto  the  uneven 
bars  and  balance  beam  by  members  of  one 
team. 

Some  team  members  compete  in  one  to 
three  events.  Others  may  qualify  as  all¬ 
rounds  by  competition  in  all  four  areas. 
Unfortunately,  UNC’s  team  has  been 
plagued  by  injuries  this  year.  Vitally  missed 
are  Cathy  Benton  and  Terry  Lodge — two  all¬ 
round  competitors.  Lodge,  a  cheerleader, 
had  a  broken  leg  before  the  season  began  and 
may  be  ready  for  competition  by  the  State 
Meet  March  8-9.  Benton  sustained  knee 
injuries  while  doing  a  barani,  an  aerial 
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anc*  cared  about  herself,  how  she  lived  and  everything.  For 
instance,  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  our  family  who  left  an 
intolerable  marriage.” 

Lily  said  she  spent  most  of  her  early  life  at  Hutchinson  s 
playground  right  across  the  street  from  her  apartment  building. 
In  the  wintertime  she  took  ballet  and  tap  lessons  and  participated  in 
productions.  In  the  summertime  she  played  softball  in  the  field  and 
basketball  in  the  gym  at  night.  The  gym  was  the  headquarters  of  her 
life. 

She  said  her  teacher.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  was  unexceptional  person 
whom  all  the  kids  looked  up  to.  She  was  around  45  years  old. 
married  to  a  lawyer,  but  didn’t  have  any  children. 

“You  know.  1  never  thought  about  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  She  must 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  me.  Isn't  it  funny  that  1  never  related 
to  this?  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  a  woman  who  was  totally  in  control  of 
her  domain,  she  was  very  intelligent,  very  dignified,  another  person 
with  a  great  sense  of  self.  And  she  didn’t  act  foolish  or  giddy  or 


anything  like  that.  1  never  thought  of  that.  This  is  fantastic.” 

“1  must  have  had  many  more  women  around  me.  1  must  havt 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  certain  kinds  of  women  that  wer» 
individuals  and  had  strength,  you  know.”  she  said. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  1  couldn’t  help  feeling  I'd  taken  up  to( 
much  of  Lily’s  time.  And  even  though  1  wanted  to  stay,  I  thanktt 
her  and  packed  up.  1  was  thinking  about  the  tasteful  lady  and  hov 
Lily  had  ended  her  show  that  evening: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  each  of  us  in  his  own 
tasteful  way  have  tried  to  show  you  the  magic  of 
entertainment,  to  touch  for  a  few  brief  moments  the  misery 
and  squalor  of  your  lives.  With  you.  and  if  there  is  a  God,  and 
God  1  believe  we  all  believe  there  is,  God  knows  we’ve  tried. 
So  if  you’ve  had  a  good  time  tonight,  or  if  you’ve  had  good 
time  any  night,  for  gosh  sakes  why  not  drop  a  dollar  in  the 
mail  to  me!” 

1  put  my  hand  around  a  dollar  in  my  pocket  and  left. 


DORIS  BETTS: 

part  dreamer,  part  i 
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Involuntary 

by  Gail  Bronson 
Staff  Writer 

In  1967,  13-year-old  Elaine  Trent  of  Edenton,  N.C.  gave  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  son.  Soon  afterward,  her  illiterate  grandmother 
marked  an  “A”  on  a  form  consenting  to  the  tying  of  her 
granddaughter’s  fallopian  tubes.  Now  Elaine  is  married  and  lives  in 
New  York  City.  Her  husband  recently  learned  that  she  is  sterile,  and 
may  legally  leave  her  because  she  can  not  bear  children. 

Trent  is  the  plaintiff  in  a  federal  court  suit  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  a  North  Carolina  law  which  permits 
sterilization  of  mentally  diseased  or  feeble-minded  persons.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  sponsoring  Trent’s  $1,000,000 
suit,  as  well  as  one  for  Ruth  Cox,  also  of  Edenton. 

Trent  contends  that  she  was  sterilized  because  she  was  a  woman, 
black,  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  and  a  member  of  a  family 
receiving  welfare.  She  says  her  grandmother  was  not  informed  that 
her  operation  would  result  in  permanent  sterilization  and  that  she 
was  never  examined  by  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  to  determine 
whether  she  was  mentally  defective. 

These  suits,  along  with  several  others  in  the  United  States,  have 
spearheaded  a  massive  re-evaluation  of  the  state  and  national  laws 
dealing  with  eugenic  (involuntary)  sterilization.  The  questions 
surrounding  the  issue  are  controversial— Do  the  present 
involuntary  sterilization  laws  discriminate  against  women,  blacks 
and  poor  people?  Does  the  government  have  theconstitutinal  right 
to  decide  that  people  may  not  have  children,  even  if  they  are  mental 
defectives?  What  form  of  legislation  is  needed  to  insure  that  the  civil 
rights  of  socially  oppressed  persons  are  not  breached? 

Recent  concern 

National  concern  with  the  issue  was  aroused  in  July  of  last  year 
by  a  $  1 ,000,000  suit  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  involving  the  sterilization 
of  two  black  girls,  Minnie  Relf,  14,  and  Mary  Alice  Relf,  12,  whose 
family  lived  on  welfare.  Their  father  sued  the  Montgomery  Family 
Planning  Clinic,  which  performed  the  operations,  and  related 
government  agencies  on  the  grounds  that  his  illiterate  wife  had  not 
bee  in  informed  that  the  operations  would  result  in  permanent 
sterilization  before  she  put  her  mark  on  the  consent  forms. 

The  suit,  though  later  dropped  for  undisclosed  reasons,  resulted 
in  an  investigation  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  conducted  by 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.  The  inquiry  turned  up  25,000 
copies  of  guidelines  for  involuntary  sterilization,  developed  by  Dr. 
W.  Hern  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity(OEO).  in  a  federal 
warehouse. 

The  guidelines,  none  of  which  were  ever  distributed,  forbade 
sterilization  of  persons  participating  in  any  program  receiving 
funds  from  the  OEO,  which  wuld  have  included  the  Relf  girls.  An 
immediate  freeze  was  ordered  on  all  federal  funds  allocated  for 
involuntary  sterilizations. 

On  March  15,  U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  barred  the 
government  from  financing  the  sterilization  of  minors  or  mentally 
incompetent  persons  until  new  guidelines  are  drawn  up  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW).  Gesell  said 
the  government  has  been  financing  between  100,000  and  150.000 
sterilizations  of  low-income  persons  annually,  and  that  new 
safeguards  are  needed  to  protect  poor  adults  from  being  coerced 
into  sterilizations. 

On  the  same  day,  the  N.C.  House  approved  a  bill  to  rewrite  state 
sterilization  laws,  ft  the  bill  passes  in  the  state  Senate,  it  will  abolish 
the  State  Eugenics  Board,  which  has  ruled  on  sterilization  of  mental 
detectives  in  the  past,  and  turn  tne  prooiem  over  to  the  courts. 

N.C.  Law 

North  Carolina's  first  law  allowing  involuntary  sterilization  was 
enacted  in  1920.  under  which  49  persons  were  sterilized.  Four  years 
after  enactment,  the  N.C.  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  law 
unconstituional  because  it  did  not  contain  a  provision  for  notice  of 
hearing  or  right  of  appeal. 
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Sterilization 

The  present  statute,  enacted  in  1933,  permits  involuntc 
sterilization  and,  occasionally,  asexualization  of  two  types 
persons— the  mentally  diseased  and  mentally  defective.  Men 
illness,  which  includes  retardation,  is  defined  by  law  as  “an  illm 
which  so  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  person  to  use  his  customary  se 
control,  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs... 
to  make  it  necessary ...  for  him  to  be  under  treatment  (< 
supervision ...” 

A  mental  defective  is  defined  as  “a  person  who  is  not  mentally 
but  whose  mental  development  is  so  retarded  that  he  has  r 
acquired  enough  self-control,  judgment  and  discretion  to  mana 
himself  and  his  affairs...”  Until  1967,  an  epileptic  person  v 
considered  mentally  defective  and  was  eligible  for  involunt; 
sterilization. 

Petitions  for  sterilization  of  such  persons  may  be  filed  by  st 
mental  hospitals  or  by  county  departments  of  social  services  whe; 
is  considered  to  be  in  the  best  interest  for  the  improvement  of 
person,  for  the  public  good,  when  the  person  is  likely  to  procreat 
mentally  or  physically  deficient  child  or  when  sterilization 
requested  by  the  next  of  kin  or  guardian. 

A  petition  can  be  presented  to  either  the  county  court  or  the  St 
Eugenics  Board  for  consideration.  If  the  court  or  board  gra 
permission  for  sterilization,  the  individual  involved  may  appea; 
decision  to  the  superior  courts. 

Eugenics  Activity 

A  1972  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Association  ol  Men 
Health  Program  Directors  showed  that  22  other  states  have  euge 
sterilization  laws,  but  only  two  states  other  than  North  Caro 
indicated  any  eugenics  activity  during  the  past  two  years,  h 
article  on  eugenic  sterilization  published  in  the  December. 
N.C.  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rollins,  Jr.  and  Dr.  A 
Wolfe,  both  staff  members  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Rale 
concluded  that  North  Carolina  has  the  most  active  euge 
program  in  the  country. 

Under  the  present  law,  7.686  sterilizations  have  been  perform 
There  has  been  an  uneven  but  marked  decrease  in  numbers 
operations  since  1933,  with  the  lowest  number  in  1971  when 
operations  were  performed.  The  highest  number,  704,  was  fr 
1950  to  1952. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Rollins  attributed  the  decline  in  numb 
ol  operations  to  stricter  guidelines  on  the  part  of  the  Eugei 
Board  and  an  “increasing  awareness  of  the  rights  of  ment, 
retarded  people.” 

Rollins,  Director  of  the  Forensic  Service  of  the  Division 
Mental  Health  Services,  is  named  as  one  of  the  defendants  in 
Trent  and  Cox  law  suits  because  he  was  serving  as  a  member  ol 
Eugenics  Board  when  their  sterilizations  were  authorized.  Beca 
of  this  involvement,  he  refused  to  comment  on  whether  the  pre^ 
law  is  discriminatory.  He  supports  the  abolishment  of  the  Euge; 
Board,  however,  and  holds  that  no  person  should  be  sterili 
against  his  will. 

Changes 

Sterilization  legislation  was  first  enacted  in  the  United  Stale 
the  turn  of  the  century  on  the  basis  of  the  development 
intelligence  tests,  the  theorv  of  inheritance  of  traits  and 
discovery  of  operations  which  would  sterilize  with 
asexualization.  The  purpose  of  sterilizing  the  mentally  ill  ! 
defective  was  to  protect  persons  who  were  unable  to  care 
children,  and  to  reduce  the  chance  of  producing  mentally  inle 
offspring. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  sterilization  law,  changes  haveC'  • 
about  which  alter  its  purpose  and  basis:  the  availability  of  relii-  - 
contraceptives  and  legal  abortions,  improvement  in  diagnosing ; 
treating  mental  illness,  and  the  recognition  that  intelligence  t 
inadequate  to  assess  mental  retardation  in  many  circumstanc 

Adam  Stein  of  Chapel  Hill,  attorney  for  the  Cox  and  Trent  ' 
suits,  bases  his  objections  to  the  current  law  on  these  points 
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by  Peggy  Martin 
Staff  Writer 

n  a  watcher  by  nature,  by  habit  and 
ate.  I  roam  alone  when  I  feel  it’s 
from  one  lookout  point  to 
her,  like  a  hermit  fresh  out  of 
nation.  1  watch  life,  love,  dogs, 
rels,  and  flocks  of  girls.  1  laugh  at 
s  of  girls  because  of  disgust,  pity, 
and  memory. 

emember  when  I  was  still  in  high 
al  and  1  travelled  in  a  pack  and  tried 
a  groupie  and  how  ridiculous  and 
ul  it  all  was.  Sometimes  my 
ory  slips  and  I  quit  watching  and 
following.  Last  night,  I  called  a  hen 
at  10:00  and  left  my  hen  party  at 
1  1  wandered  alone  and  cursed 
If. 

the  golden  years  of  high  school  1 
a  frustrated  flirt.  The  only  time 
ie  seemed  to  look  at  me  twice  was 
1  broke  my  foot  and  hobbled 
<d  like  a  club-footed  monster.  In 
narching  band  1  wore  padded 
ders,  baggy  pants  and  a  huge  fur 
1  my  nose.  1  carried  the  Hag  in  front 
'  band  and  stepped  in  horse  shit 

-  the  majorettes  did.  People 
ed  at  me  to  ask  il  1  was  from 

-  and  once  1  led  the  band  off  the 
all  field  into  the  stands  of  the 
’  team.  Is  this  self-pity?  Of  course 


it  is.  Life  went  reluctantly  on  even  after  1 
saw  my  football  player  seduced  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  lunchroom  by  a 
cheerleader. 

1  joined  a  service  club  started  by  all  of 
the  “popular”  girls.  When  I  was  elected 
president  1  was  naively  proud  of  it,  I 
screamed  at  the  meetings  about 
committees  and  the  empty  treasury 
while  the  other  girls  were  giggling  about 
Bill  and  John  and  Dave  ...  As  the  glory 
faded  I  began  to  realize  what  a  sucker  1 
was.  When  the  snow  fell  on  the  day  of 
the  bake  sale  1  was  left  alone  standing  in 
front  of  the  grocery  store  with  frozen 
cakes  and  frosted  turnovers.  We  had  the 
first  dogwash  in  town  and  were 
delighted  when  the  newspaper  people 
came  to  interview  us.  I  was  not  delighted 
when  mv  picture  came  out  in  the  paper 
the  next  week.  My  rear  was  sticking  out 
of  the  tub  and  a  German  shepherd  was 
standing  on  my  head. 

1  joined  the  ski  club  and  became  a 
candidate  for  snow  bunny.  There  were 
five  or  six  of  us  who  went  regularly  and 
goggled  from  beneath  our  brothers’ 
toboggans  at  the  f.rnous  yodeling, 
singing,  dancing,  super-skiing,  All- 
American  ski  instructors.  One  of  us 
finally  did  get  asked  out.  She  was  a 
freshman  Sweetheart  Queen  because 
she  locked  like  an  empty  Valentine  box. 

( I  was  Litterbug  Queen  because  I  picked 
up  the  most  litter.) 


Anyway,  1  attended  every  lesson,  even 
when  the  cold  frosted  my  eyelashes  and  1 
was  ordered  to  stay  in  the  beginner 
group  for  the  fifth  day  in  the  row.  When 
I  fell,  which  was  often,  1  tried  to  sprawl 
gracefully,  or  invitingly,  or  humorously, 
but  I  didn't.  1  slid  into  fences,  and  creeks 
and  Austrians.  They  threatened  to  tie 
my  feet  together  and  push  me  down  the 
steepest  slope. 

My  ski  groupie  experiences  continued 
to  develop  into  traumas.  One  afternoon 
we  dressed  up  and  went  down  to  watch 
the  Austrian  yodelingdancingshow  and 
to  take  pictures.  Mr.  Austria,  a 
handsome,  smirking  giant,  invited  me  to 
waltz  and  1  was  totally  fear-stricken.  He 
picked  me  up,  whirled  me  in  laughing 
circles,  and  flung  me  around  like  a  rag 
doll  until  I  could  no  longer  stand  and  the 
room  itself  started  dancing.  My  friends 
took  a  picture  of  me  high  and  limp  in  the 
air  and  that  got  passed  around  too. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  those  cruel 
days  and  about  what  a  martyr  I  was,  but 
it’s  pointless  because  I'm  sure  no  one 
else  remembers  and  I'll  get  little 
sympathy.  There  are  others  worse  off 
than  I,  for  I  did  finally  get  a  date  with  a 
librarian's  son.  Now'  I  call  myself 
indifferent  and  independent  and  I  avoid 
women's  meetings  and  girls’  dorms  and 
giggling.  I’m  a  watcher,  liberated,  alone. 
Wake  up.  all  you  sleeping  Litterbug 
Queens  and  hang  loose. 
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Shoppe  Markets  Nostalgia 


by  Gail  Bronson 
Staff  Writer 

Thrift  shops  are  known  for  their  50-cent 
dresses,  worn-out  jeans  with  broken  zippers 
and  pasteboard  boxes  overflowing  with 
unmatched  socks.  But  Second-Hand  Rose , 
located  at  405  W.  Rosemary  St.  in  Chapel 
Hill,  is  different. 

Called  a  “nostalgia  shoppe,”  Second- 
Hand  Rose  specializes  in  recycled  men’s  and 
women's  clothes  from  the  1930’s  and  40’s. 

The  1 ,000  square-foot  building,  decorated 
with  old  flowered  carpets,  wall  hangings  and 
antique  furniture,  looks  like  a  living  room 
from  the  40’s.  A  male  manikin,  dressed  in  a 
gray  suit  with  long,  narrow  lapels,  sits  in  a 
basket-like  chair  reading  a  novel.  An  old  sea 
trunk,  covered  with  a  patchwork  quilt, 
contains  lay-away  purchases.  Clothes  racks, 
made  from  metal  chains  and  pipes,  swing 
from  the  ceiling. 

Mitzi  Darden,  one  of  the  two  ow  ners,  says 
she  got  the  idea  of  the  shop  while  attending 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  She  graduated  in  1971  from  UNC  with 
a  B.A.  degree  in  English.  Her  partner,  Susan 
Sinnicks,  is  an  accounting  student  at 
Durham  Technical  Institute. 

“1  always  thought  Chapel  Hill  would  be 
such  a  nice  place  to  have  a  shop.”  she  says. 
“It's  one  of  those  things  you  dream  about  for 
a  long  time.” 

“The  first  night  was  total  insanity,”  says 
Mitzi.  “About  40  or  50  people  from  the 
drama  department  came  over,  all  decked  out 
in  their  costumes.  We  had  a  champagne 


party  to  celebrate  the  opening,  and  all  the 
customers  got  drunk." 

The  owners  are  the  only  sales  clerks, 
alternating  working  hours  between  the  shop 
and  other  jobs.  Mitzi  says  they  aren’t  making 
a  profit  yet,  so  she  has  to  work  at  Tijuana 
Fats,  a  Mexican  restaurant  next  door,  in 
order  to  pay  her  rent. 

In  addition  to  the  old-style  dresses  with 
pleated  skirts,  felt  hats,  satin  bed  jackets  and 
sports  coats  with  padded  shoulders,  the  shop 
carries  a  large  assortment  of  “pre-owned” 
blue  jeans  and  hand-embroidered  work 
shirts. 

Prices  are  moderate,  but  not  as  cheap  as 
the  ordinary  thrift  shop.  Jeans  cost  $7  and 
elaborate  evening  dresses  are  as  much  as  $25. 

“We  don’t  mark  up  our  items  100  per  cent 
like  most  stores,  but  we  do  charge  more  for 
them  than  a  thrift  shop,”  Mitzi  says.  “We 
sort  through  tons  of  stuff  in  warehouses  to 
get  the  pick  of  the  litter.  Every  item  here  is  a 
treasure.” 

She  says  a  large  number  of  their  customers 
are  men.  “We  didn’t  think  men  would  be 
interested  in  old  clothes,  but  we  caught  such 
hell  from  them,  that  we  finally  started 
collecting  things  for  them,  too.” 

People  like  to  come  in  and  just  try  on 
things,  she  says.  “It  makes  people  happy- 
just  like  playing  in  an  old  attic.” 

“The  clothes  of  the  30’s  and  40’s  were 
tailored  so  well,”  she  says.  “They  feel  so 
good  they  move  when  you  walk.” 

Planning  and  decorating  the  shop  was 
difficult,  she  says.  “We  just  bought  things  we 


liked,  and  hoped  our  instincts  were  right, 
didn't  have  any  precedents  to  go  by,  si 
there  aren’t  very  many  places  like  this.” 

She  says  the  most  difficult  decision  i 
the  name,  which  they  finally  adopted  aftt 
group  of  friends  held  a  brainstorm  sess 
one  afternoon.  “People  just  threw 
names,  and  Second-Hand  Rose  impres 
me.  We  were  getting  desperate,  because 
couldn’t  sign  the  lease  without  a  name." 

“I  try  a  lot  of  the  clothes  on,  then  put  th 
back  on  the  rack  and  hope  somebody  b 
them  before  my  will  power  wears  out  ar 
take  them  home  for  myself,”  she  says. 

The  shop  sells  from  10  to  15  articles  at 
on  the  average.  It  isopen  from  12:30  p.m 
8  p.m.  daily,  which  Mitzi  calls  “stud 
hours.” 

She  says  she  doesn’t  want  the  shop  to  t 
into  a  large  business,  because  it  would 
more  work  than  fun. 

“Even  as  it  is  now,  it's  hard  to  conform 
the  business  world  techniques,”  she  says, 
doesn't  like  to  think  about  sending  some* 
to  jail  for  shoplifting,  because  she  know 
might  really  need  the  item. 

A  sign  inthedressingroomreads:“lft 
is  an  item  in  this  store  that  you  need 
cannot  afford,  please  ask  before  shoplil 
We  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  deal  to 
satisfaction.” 

The  Second-Hand  Rose ,  with  its  si 
friendly  atmosphere,  belongs  to  am 
decade.  It  revives  the  village  reputation 
Chapel  Hill,  now  fading  from  the  inevit; 
growth  which  accompanies  college  tow 

Sociology  154  (1)-  Literature  and  Society 
1-1:50  MWE,  Professor  Patricia 
Rieker. 

An  examination  of  selected  modern 
literary  works  as  social  process  and 
aesthetic  object.  Topics  discussed  will 
include  literary  creativity  and  a 
writer’s  social  role;  the  social  and 
psychological  approaches  to  the 
contents  of  literature;  women  as 
creators  and  subjects  of  literature. 

Several  courses  focusing  on  women  may  be 
added  to  course  offerings  for  next  fall  in  the 
departments  of  History,  Political  Science, or 
Philosophy  and  students  are  urged  to i 
consult  with  their  department  advisors  it 
they  are  interested  in  taking  such  courses,  h 
addition,  the  schools  of  Social  Work  an*.' 
Public  Health  offer  specialized  course- 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  advanced 
students  in  those  disciplines. 

(This  list  wascompiled  through  theeffortsol 
the  Women’s  Forum,  01  Steele  Building.) 


Women's  Courses  for  Fall  1974 


Comparative  Literature  95  (1)  Modern 
Women  Writers:  A  study  in  Literary 
Sensibility.  2-2:50  MWE,  Professor 
Diane  Hinkle. 

The  course  will  explore  the  question  ot 
whether  there  is,  as  Virginia  Woolf  asserted 
in  A  Room  of  One’s  Own ,  a  uniquely 
“feminie”  literary  style  and  sensibility.  The 
materials  to  be  covered  include  works  by 
Gertrude  Stein,  Virginia  Woolf,  Jane 
Austen,  Anais  Nin,  George  Sand,  lsak 
Dinesen,  Kate  Chopin,  Marguerite  Duras, 
George  Eliot,  Natalie  Sarraute,  Selma 
Lagerlof  and  Colette.  The  method  of 
instruction  will  combine  lectures  and  class 
discussions  based  on  analyses  of  individual 
texts,  e 

English  24  (9)— Contemporary  Literature: 
Women  as  Subjects  and  Authors  of  Recent 
British  and  American  Literature.  11-11:50 
MWF.  Linda  Pannill. 

Priority  for  enrollment  for  this  course 
will  be  given  to  students  living  in 
Henderson  Residence  College.  These 


students  are  urged  to  sign  up  for  the 
course  with  General  College  or 
departmental  advisors  as  well  as 
informing  Professor  McNamara 
(  Henderson  academic  advisor)  of  your 
desire  to  take  the  course.  If  the  35- 
student  limit  is  not  met  by  Henderson 
residents,  other  students  will  be 
admitted  to  the  class. 

History  160  (1)—  Women  in  American 
History.  TTh  12:30-1:45.  Professor 
Peter  Filene. 

The  course  will  consist  of  an  analytical 
survey  of  changing  roles  of  American 
women  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  The  class  will  try  to 
understand  the  nature  of  woman’s 
daily  life  at  various  points  of  history 
through  a  variety  of  readings.  Topics 
to  be  considered  include:  the  nature  of 
family  and  roles  of  men,  women  and 
children;  myths  and  images  of  women; 
impact  of  industrialization  and 
urbanization  on  sex  roles;  the 
emergence  of  the  women's  rights 
movement. 


SHE 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  SHE  for  this 
year.  When  it  was  started  last  spring, 
SHE  was  an  experiment.  The  main  goal 
was  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  other  media 
about  women.  And  there  were  smaller 
goals  such  as  giving  more  women 
journalists  an  opportunity  to  write  or 
learn  newspaper  work,  and  to  provide 
both  an  outlet  for  women  and  a  voice  for 
the  Association  of  Women  Students. 
That  first  issue  got  extremely  favorable 
responses,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
SHE  established  and  recognized.  Later 
issues  have  gained  further  acclaim  on 
campus  and  from  newspapers  and 
people  from  all  across  the  state. 

The  success  of  SHE  has  proved  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  publication  that  will 
deal  with  problems  for  the  home- 
minded,  career-minded,  and  the  home- 
and-career-minded  woman.  It  has  also 


showed  there  is  a  need  tor  more  outlets 
lor  journalists. 

Most  of  the  goals  set  for  SHE  were 
reached  and  will  be  continued  on  into 
next  year.  The  original  SHE  staff  had 
many  problems  among  them  lack  of 
experience  and  organization.  With  a 
little  practice  and  time  SHE  has 
developed  into  a  smooth  running 
organization  with  experienced  staff 
people.  It  has  proved  itself  worthy  to 
have  a  place  as  one  ot  the  better  campus 
publications  simply  by  having  made  it 
through  the  year.  And  it  will  continue 
follow  the  same  goals,  and  to  expand 
and  include  even  larger  questions  in 
1974.  Regular  columns  are  going  to  be 
established,  probably  leaning  more 
toward  a  newspaper  format.  A 
subscription  service  is  in  the  process  of 
being  set  up  so  that  more  organizations 


and  more  women  can  receive  SHI  A 
new  distribution  system  has  been 
arranged  so  that  now  ail  women  and 
coed  dormitories  receive  copies  as  well 
as  the  major  buildings  frequented  b\ 
students.  Stories  of  women  on  other 
campuses  and  a  regular  calendar  of 
events  will  also  be  features  ol  next  year's 
SHE. 

1  he  Editorial  Board  would  like  to 
thank  those  who  have  contributed  to 
SHE  s  success  this  year  and  ask  for  your 
continuing  support. 

I  he  new  Editorial  Board  w  ill  be: 
Denise  Baddour,  Editor;  Nancy 
Kochuk,  Managing  Editor;  Lu  Stanton, 
Associate  Editor;  and  Amelia  Bellows, 
Lay-out  Editor. 


Scottee  Cantrell 


Amelia  Bellows  is  one  of  the  hardest 
people  I’ve  ever  had  to  work  with.  One 
aight,  after  I  d  been  working  three  days 
lay-out,  she  had  the  gall  to  phone  and 
tall  me  the  headlines  for  SHE  weren't 
creative  enough.  She  wanted  me  to 
come  up  to  the  office  then  and  fix  them. 

I  could  have  cared  less,  but  I  went  up 
md  we  discussed  them.  Her  demands 
weren't  always  unreasonable  though 
nost  were  on  my  time  and  the  time  of  all 
he  other  women  who  worked  with  the 
\ssociation  of  Women  Students,  and 
hey  were  always  for  doing  something 
oward  making  life  better  for  women  on 
:ampus. 

1  admire  Amelia,  and  1  think  the 
vomen  of  UNC  have  to  thank  her.  She’s 
lone  more  for  AWS  than  any  other 
hairperson  I've  know  n  in  the  four  years 
ve  been  here.  When  she  walked  in.  the 
AWS  office  door  was  opened  for  the 
irst  time,  and  it  almost  never  closed 
vhile  she  was  there. 

It  s  not  so  much  what  Amelia  did, 
lthough  that  is  noteworthy,  but  it's  the 
hain  of  events  she  set  in  motion  and  the 
umber  of  people  she  got  involved.  Last 
pring  she  called  up  a  few  women  to  talk 
bout  a  newsmagazine  and  within  a 
eek  some  20  women  were  getting  the 


lirst  issue  of  SHE  ready  to  be  printed. 
By  fall  there  were  30  and  with  staff 
changes  and  additions  during  the  year 
40  or  50  had  helped  out  with  SHE. 
Suddenly  women  had  a  voice  and  AWS 
had  one  ot  its  most  successful  projects. 


The  Women's  Eestival  in  February 
was  outstanding — in  programs,  in 
services  offered,  in  communication,  and 
even  as  an  outlet  for  women  artists.  It 
was  well  attended  and  involved  at  least 
100  people  and  groups.  And  it  was 
Amelia’s  idea. 


On  her  own  she  set  out  to  get  coeds 
involved  in  the  Affirmative  Action 
Program.  She  worked  hard  to.  get 
communication  between  women's 
groups  in  Chapel  Hill.  It  meant 
attending  phenomenal  amounts  o! 
meetings,  and  spending  long  hours  on 
her  part  talking  and  arguing  to  get 
programs  initiated. 

I  he  end  results  have  been  more 
outlets  for  wo  m  e  n  .  better 
communication  and  awareness  of 
problems  now  there  is  SHE.  the 
Women’s  Eestival,  Affirmative  Action, 
and  a  whole  basis  of  operation 
established  for  AWS  that  it  has  never 
had  before. 

Sometimes  1  wonder  what  motivates 
Amelia  whether  it  is  personal  reasons 
or  dedication  to  the  women's 
movement,  I  don’t  know.  But  even 
counting  the  number  of  times  we’ve 
disagreed  and  argued.  I'm  glad  I  got  to 
work  with  her  and  Em  glad  she’s  done 
the  things  she  has.  I'm  sure  Amelia  will 
still  be  heard  from  next  year,  but  1 
noticed  when  she  left.  1  was  standing  in 
the  AWS  office,  thinking  that  it  seemed 
strangely  empty,  and  that  it  was  going  to 

take  a  lot  to  fill  it  back  up  again. 
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Streakers  Expose  Motives 

by  Lynn  Garren  and 
Stella  Morgan 
Staff  Writers 


“The  mood  just  hits  you.” 

“It  was  kind  of  spontaneous.” 

“It  guys  can  do  it,  we  can  do  it  it!” 

These  are  some  reflections  of  two  Joyner  women  who 
participated  in  one  of  the  first  streaks  on  the  UNC  campus. 

Fifteen  female  streakers  were  asked  to  attend  on  informal 
discussion  on  their  activities  but  only  two  came.  They  asked  that 
their  names  not  be  used  in  the  story  and  felt  that  the  otheis  who  did 
not  show  feared  they  would  lose  their  desired  anonymity  or  just 
didn’t  want  to  think  about  it.” 

The  women  said  they  streaked  for  several  reasons.  “The  answers 
would  be  different  for  everyone,  but  for  me  it  was  to  see  it  1  would 
do  it.  The  mood  just  hit  and  it  was  like  a  dare,”  one  said.  “The  guys 
in  Lewis  acted  as  if  we  wouldn’t  do  it.  It  was  like  a  rivalry  and  we 

had  to  prove  that  it  wasn't  just  talk.” 

Both  women  agreed  that  the  streak  was  a  totally  spontaneous 
event  and  if  they  had  stopped  to  think  before  they  did  it,  they 
probably  wouldn't  have  participated.  The  group  spirit  was 
emphasized.  “We  didn’t  really  realize  what  we  were  doing.  The 
spirit  just  caught  you  up  and  you  found  yourselt  doing  it,  one  said. 

The  streakers  said  that  they  were  not  harrassed  by  any  spectators. 
However,  they  agreed  that  the  explanation  for  this  was  probably  in 
the  tact  that  the  streak  was  not  an  anticipated  event.  Une  woman 
admitted  that  she  would  not  have  participated  if  the  crowd  had 
been  as  large  as  the  one  the  following  night  when  the  record  streak 
occurred. 


One  woman  said  she  told  her  parents  that  she  had  streaked  but 
they  did  not  believe  her.  The  other  woman  felt  her  parents  would 
not  condone  it  so  she  only  hinted  that  she  had  been  involved. 

Neither  of  the  streakers  has  received  any  negative  feedback  from 
male  or  female  friends.  However,  they  are  aware  of  those  groups  of 
people  who  oppose  streaking.  The  reactions  of  their  friends  in  the 
dorm  varied  from  thinking  the  whole  thing  was  funny  to  being 
disappointed  at  their  own  lack  of  will  power  to  do  it  themselves. 

When  asked  their  opinion  about  why  there  was  not  more  female 
participation,  the  women  offered  several  suggestions. 

“Girls  are  generally  more  modest  than  guys.  This  could  possibly 
be  traced  to  the  behavior  that  society  expects  of  the  female. 
However,  it  all  depends  on  the  girl’s  point  of  view,  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  progressive  one.” 

Neither  of  the  women  said  they  would  streak  again.  One  woman 
admitted  that  it  would  really  depend  on  the  situation. 

“It  was  a  one-time  experience.  Doing  it  more  than  once  would 
spoil  the  excitement,”  one  said. 

“1  think  it  helped  girls  gain  equality,”  one  streaker  said.  “When  a 
guy  streaks,  people  see  it  as  the  male  ‘sowing  his  wild  oats.  When  a 
glrL  does  it,  people  wonder  what  type  of  girl  she  is.  Perhaps 
streaking  gets  rid  of  this  double  standard.” 

Trying  to  sum  up  the  streaking  phenomenon,  one  suggested  “It’s 
a  fad.  The  mass  media  has  blown  it  out  of  proportion.  There  may  be 
some  exhibitionism  involved.  However,  1  think  people  are  trying  to 
read  too  many  psychological  meanings  into  it.” 

“Streaking  is  really  like  a  race  in  which  you  have  to  prove 
something  to  yourself.  The  only  difference  is  that  you  are  stripped 
of  clothes.” 


East  Asian  Roles  Explored 


by  Chuck  Babington 
Staff  Writer 

What  is  the  Woman’s  Role  in  East  Asian  Society?  It 
depends  on  which  country  you’re  talking  about  according  to 
the  three  panelists  who  discussed  the  question  as  part  of  the 
Carolina  Symposium  on  April  3. 

Ruth  Sidel,  sociologist,  and  Roxane  Witke,  historian, 
both  of  whom  have  studied  and  written  about  China, 
painted  a  scene  for  women  in  that  country  that  was  quite 
different  from  the  description  Le  Ahn  Tu  gave  of  her  native 
Vietnam.  While  Sidel  said  there  is  no  prostitution  or 
venereal  disease  in  China,  Tu  said  thousands  of  women  in 
the  Saigon  area  are  driven  to  prostitution  that  they  may  buy 
food. 

The  Saigon  government  fears  women  because  they  are 
“the  harbingers  of  revolution,”  Tu  said.  Therefore,  the 
regime  tries  to  humiliate  women  by  allowing  pornography  to 
flourish,  so  that  women  will  be  seen  as  sex  objects. 

But  Vietnamese  women  who  know  their  history  are  not  so 
easily  ridiculed,  she  added.  The  first  two  major  wars  fought 
for  that  country’s  independence,  beginning  in  41  A.D.,  were 
led  by  women. 

Witke,  who  is  involved  in  the  East  Asian  studies  program 
at  Harvard  and  has  written  a  biography  of  Madame  Mao, 
said  the  communist  movement  has  helped  women  make 
gains  toward  sexual  equality  in  China  since  mid-century. 
Class  struggle  is  emphasized  rather  than  sex  struggle,  she 
said.  Although  the  only  genuine  feminist  movement  took 


place  in  the  early  1920s  before  the  communist  takeover,  she 
said,  women  were  treated  more  fairly  under  the  military- 
oriented  society  of  the  communist  revolution. 

Sidel,  author  of  Women  and  Child  Care  in  China ,  said 
women  there  are  not  treated  as  complete  equals  to  men,  but 
that  the  situation  is  much  better  than  a  few  decades  ago.  She 
cited  the  marriage  law  of  1950,  which  made  arranged 
marriages  illegal  and  allowed  women  to  divorce,  as  a 
landmark  in  the  move  for  women’s  rights. 

Because  many  children  are  cared  for  by  their 
grandparents,  Sidel  said,  Chinese  women  are  free  to  work, 
and  most  do,  especially  in  the  cities.  She  said  a  massive 
campaign  to  educate  the  people  on  birth  control  in  the  1 960s 
has  resulted  in  greater  sexual  freedom,  although  premarital 
sex  is  frowned  upon  in  China. 

1  u  said  women  are  leading  the  push  for  peace  in  her  war- 
devastated  country.  Ho  Chi  Minh  encouraged  women  to 
seek  personal  freedom  in  1940  when  he  asked  how  Vietnam 
could  be  tree  until  the  female  half  of  its  population  were  free. 

1  u  said  now  Vietnamese  women  are  asking  how  they  can  be 
tree  until  their  whole  society  is  free. 

Sidel  told  of  the  Chinese  program  which  eliminated 
prostitution  by  teaching  that  it  is  another  form  of 
exploitation,  and  by  re-training  prostitutes  to  do  industrial 
or  agricultural  work.  In  some  cases,  houses  of  prostitution 
were  turned  into  factories  with  the  same  employes,  she  said. 

I  u  said  that  when  peace  comes  to  Vietnam,  perhaps  China 
will  be  a  model  for  social  reform. 


E  coni,  from  page  2 


rhere  is  no  need  to  sterilize  someone  who  is  incompetent  either 
tuse  of  age  or  mental  defection,  because  birth  control  is 
lable,"  he  said. 

foth  of  my  clients  had  illegitimate  children  when  they  were 
ars.  Both  now  have  jobs  and  support  themselves,  and  are 
ously  not  mental  defectives.  Now  they  want  children.  If  they 
just  been  given  IUDs  (Intra-Uterine  Device),  everything  would 
11  right  now.” 

lis  case  supports  the  opinion  of  Rollins  and  Wolfe  that  most 
tal  illness  and  defectiveness  is  a  result  of  environmental 
litions.  They  say  “the  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation  should 
be  based  on  intelligence  tests  alone,  but  also  on  a  distinct 
lirment  in  adaptive  behavior  of  the  social  performance  in  day 
ly  living  normally  expected  from  a  person  of  a  particular  age  by 
ommunity  (or  culture)  of  which  he  is  a  part.” 
stead  of  involuntary  sterilization,  they  recommend  the 
[Opment  of  comprehensive  mental  retardation  programs  and 
pplication  of  birth  control  and  abortion 
J.F.  Hulka  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Medical 

vl ,  disagrees  with  Rollins  and  Wolfe  on  the  grounds  that 
aceptives  do  not  work  100  per  cent  of  the  time  and  abortions 
ist as  difficult  to  perform  involuntarily  as  sterilizations.  “These 
ies  leave  involuntary  sterilizations  for  the  mentally 
apetent  a  necessary  option  in  this  imperfect  world.”  he  said, 
lka  said  most  sterilization  cases  are  legitimate  actions  to 
ct  mentally  incompetent  girls  from  becoming  pregnant.  He 
he  problems  that  arise  stem  from  the  fact  that  some  girls  who 
iled  mentally  defective  when  they  are  young  “have  a  way  of 

ng  older  and  more  competent,  then  they  want  marriage  and 
en.” 


hough  Hulka  agrees  that  the  Eugenics  Board  serves  no 
>se  and  should  be  abolished,  he  believes  that  eugenic 
zation  offers  the  best  kind  of  protection  for  society. 

>u  ve  got  to  have  faith  in  your  system,”  he  said  “If  you  don’t 
aith,  there’s  no  way  of  legislating  belief  that  doctors  will  do 
mg  good.” 

Constitutionality 

Mack  N.C.  legislator.  Rep.  Joy  Johnson,  D-Robeson, 
uced  a  bill  in  the  General  Assembly  in  February  that  would 
Tit  sterilizations  of  mental  defectives  without  their  consent. 
i  on  his  bill  was  postponed  until  the  bill,  introduced  by  Rep. 

Smith,  D-Wake,  which  is  now  in  the  Senate,  could  be 
lered. 

nson  contends  that  “the  real  purpose  when  the  present  law 
meted  was  not  to  sterilize  mental  defectives,  but  to  serve  as  a 
lflage  for  sterilizing  people  on  welfare.” 
nson  cited  statistics  to  show  that  “blacks  have  been  harrassed 
han  anyone  else.’’  Of  the  7,686  persons  sterilized  under  the 
t  law,  over  5,000  were  blacks  and  only  37  were  male.  Of  the 
sterilized  since  1968,  1,023  were  blacks  and  37  were  Indian. 

?  present  law  is  unethical,  unconstitutional,  and  most  of  all, 
ristian,”  Johnson  said. 


•rney  Stein  agreed  with  Johnson.  “Almost  all  sterilizations 
the  involuntary  statute  are  down  on  people  on  welfare  and 
n  mental  institutions,”  he  said.  “It's  not  always  clear  that  the 
t  is  given  in  the  interest  of  the  person  being  sterilized.” 

1  sa^  many  women  on  welfare  agree  to  sterilization  on  the 
on  that  they  will  lose  their  welfare  if  they  don’t, 
ough  Stein  didn’t  provide  specific  incidents  of  this  practice 
h  Carolina,  such  a  case  was  reported  in  August  of  last  year  in 
S.C.,  where  Dr.  C.H.  Pierce  admitted  requiring  pregnant 
with  three  children  to  be  sterilized  to  rereive  his  care  Aiken 
Hospital  records  show  that  18'of  34  deliveries  paid  for  by 
nd  in  1972  included  sterilization. 

Smith  said  he  doesn't  believe  the  Eugenics  Board  was 
in  racial  discrimination,  although  he  knows  “very  little 
heir  operations.”  However,  he  said  his  bill  would  establish 
ss  to  insure  fairness. 


es  abolishing  the  Eugenics  Board,  the  bill  requires  that 
s  for  involuntary  sterilizations  be  filed  with  the  district 
vn  attorney  will  be  appointed  for  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
>es  not  have  his  own,  and  he  can  file  a  plea  in  response  to  the 


petition.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  evidence  must  be 
ntroduced  to  prove  that  the  subject  is  mentally  defective  The 
subject,  or  his  attorney,  can  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  can 
appeal  his  case  to  higher  courts. 

Before  awarding  consent  for  sterilization,  thejudge  must  answer 
Does  the  person  possess  deficiencies  or  disorders  which  probably 
would  be  passed  to  offspring?  And  does  he  have  the  same  kind  of 

for  childTen*  "'0UW  Pr°bably  him  incaP''hl'  «f  caring 

Smith  called  the  bill  an  “effon  to  engraft  due  process  into  the 
sterilization  procedure.” 

He  said  (he  recent  decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Gesell  to  freeze 

sterilization  -T18  me™  **  wi"  no  lonS'r  have  forced 
sterilization.  He  said  it  is  a  wise  decision,  nonetheless,  for  the  state 

to  enact  a  workable  law.  because  “It  would  be  simple  matter  to  get  it 

erased  if  the  Courts  rule  against  it.” 

Conclusion  and  Opinion 

Opinions  of  the  present  law  are  varied.  Some  people  object  to  it 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  seeking  to  purify  the  race,  much  akin  to  the 
Nazi  Germany  practice,  by  eliminating  reproduction  by  the  lower 
class.  Others  insist  that  mental  defectives  and  persons  living  on 
welfare  do  not  have  the  right  to  produce  children  who  will  be 
supported  bv  the  government.  Such  ideas  raise  moral,  as  well  as 
legal  questions  which  do  not  have  clear  solutions. 

I  he  most  pressing  issue  now  seems  to  be  how  to  determine  who  is 
mentally  defective.  In  1957,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  include  the  bearing  of  illegitimate  children  as  prool  ol 
mental  defectiveness.  Fortunately,  the  bill  did  not  pass,  but  it  points 
out  the  fact  that  mental  defectiveness  can  be  anything  whieh  the 
state  defines  as  such. 


Under  the  present  system,  intelligence  tests  are  used  to  define 
mental  defectiveness.  I  hese  tests  are  composed  to  reflect  the  middle 
class  level  of  education  and  social  adjustment,  and  therefore  do  not 
serve  as  true  indicators  of  intelligence  of  persons  with  limited 
economic  and  social  opportunity.  Blacks  have  traditional!) 
represented  a  larger  proportional  percentage  of  people  receiving 
welfare  and  have  comprised,  for  the  most  part,  the  lower  social 
class.  I  herefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  present  law 
discriminates  against  blacks  and  other  persons  living  on  welfare 
because  of  the  inherent  unfairness  in  the  methods  ol  detecting 
mental  defectiveness. 


1  he  burden  of  sterilization  falls  on  females  lor  ob\  ions  reasons. 

T  hey  are  the  individuals  who  bear  and  care  for  children,  and  mental 
defectiveness  would  prevent  them  from  effectively  caring  lor 
themselves  during  pregnancy  and  for  their  children  alter  thev  are 
born.  The  law,  however,  permits  sterilization  of  mental  delectius 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  producing  mentallv 
defective  off-spring.  If  it  is  true  that  mental  defectiveness  is 
hereditary,  which  has  not  been  conclusively  proved,  it  would  stand 
to  reason  that  males  as  well  as  females  should  be  sterilized  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  law.  The  statistics  quoted  earlier  show  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  This  discrepancy  indicates  that  the  law  has 
discriminated  against  women,  perhaps  by  operating  on  the  much- 
discussed  double  standard. 

Since  the  advent  of  increased  civil  rights  legislation  and  emphasis 
on  social  reform  in  the  1960’s,  the  number  of  sterilizations  have 
drastically  decreased.  This  indicates  that  mental  defectiveness  is 
tied  with  environmental  conditions,  and  suggests  that  the  most 
viable  method  of  limiting  mentally  and  socially  deprived  persons  is 
not  through  liberal  use  of  involuntary  sterilization,  but 
improved  social  services,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  mental 
retardation  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  sound  and  fair  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals.  Rep.  Smith’s  bill  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  present  law.  It  is  aimed  at  insuring  due  process  of  law'  for 
individuals  recommended  for  sterilization,  and  sets  down  more- 
specific  guidelines  for  determining  who  should  be  sterilized.  The 
abolishment  of  the  Eugenics  Board  means  that  doctors  and  local 
social  departments  must  accept  more  responsibility  for  their 
-actions.  Involuntary  sterilization  has  its  place  in  society,  but  it  must 
be  applied  only  to  insure  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
individual.  This  bill  provides  the  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
sterilization  on  this  basis. 
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Hardy  Handles  3  Careers 


by  Jane  Plotkin 
Staff  Writer 

Cool  is  the  weather,  Kool  is  a  cigarette, 
and  “cool”  is  a  word  said  by  freshmen 
holding  their  first  joint. 

Nevertheless,  Martha  Nell  Hardy  is  cool. 

She's  wife,  mother,  actress,  professor  and, 
above  all,  a  cool  individual. 

“I’m  not  a  women’s  libber  and  never  have 
been.”  she  alleges.  “1  know  little  about  the 
cause  as  a  cause.  I'd  like  to  see  the  women's 
movement  be  an  individual  movement.” 

Maybe  she  isn't  a  “libber”  but  she  is. 
indeed,  liberated. 

“1  never  felt  the  need  to  fight  my  way  out 
ot  a  cage  because  1  never  was  in  one.  1  always 
did  what  I  wanted  to.”  Hardy  said. 

Hardy  is  a  professor  speech  at  UNC  and 
has  acted  in  numerous  regional  stage  and 
television  plays.  Most  recently  she  played  a 
title  role  in  WUNC  -TV’s  Candida.  She  will 
soon  be  seen  in  Where  die  Lilies  Bloom , 
the  second  of  an  eight-lilm  series  geared 
toward  family  entertainment. 

It  would  seem  Hardy  would  have  to  exert 
a  super-human  effort  to  be  all  the  things  she 
is.  Hut  she  says  she  has  a  method  for  success. 

“1  find  the  pace  exhilarating.  And  I’ve 
always  been  able  to  compartmentalize  my 
mind  into  watertight  compartments.”  she 
said. 

“Women  are  fragmented  because  it’s 
necessary  to  play  so  many  roles.  I  don't 
mind,  but  many  women  find  it  hard.  They're 
constantlv  having  to  make  choices,  to 
balance  out  and  compromise.  Many  women 
suffer  guilts.” 


Vis.  VtA*W  UvaVOMD 

Hardy  is  a  principle  figure  in  the  Carolina 
Readers  Theater,  whose  production  of 
“Woeman”  (yes,  the“c”  is  supposed  to  have  a 
slash)  is  about  women  and  their  roles. 
“Woeman”  features  a  discussion  period  in 
which  the  readers  converse  with  the 
audience. 

“The  audience  feedback  has  taught  me 
that  the  thing  that  bothers  most  women  is  the 
duality  of  what  they  do  as  wives  and  mothers 
and  the  necessity  of  accommodating  it  to  a 
career. 

“They’re  miffed  because  they  don’t  get 
paid  as  much  as  men.  They're  miffed  because 
they're  discriminated  against,  but  what 
really  bothers  them  is  that  they  don't  w  ant  to 
make  that  choice  between  career  and  home.” 

Hut  there’s  one  other  thing  bothering 
women,  she  said. 

“People— both  men  and  women — are 
say ing,  ‘  Don’t  throw  me  into  either  a  male  or 
female  stereotype.'  They’re  saying,  ‘Let  me 
be  me.  ” 

Hardy  also  talked  about  being  an  actress 
and  the  difference  between  film  and  stage 
acting. 

“The  opportunity  to  work  on  a  stage  is 
more  rewarding  than  film."  she  said.  “I'm  in 
love  with  the  audience  and  they  can  make  it 
tremendously  rewarding.  Every  teacher  is 
also  a  performer.  The  classroom  provides 
another  live  audience.” 

“For  a  while,  many  of  the  great  film  roles 
were  women's,"  Hardy  said.  “But  presently, 
most  ot  the  films  are  male-oriented.  There 
are  men  stars,  but  few  comparable  women,” 
she  said. 


“1  hope  there  will  be  more  films  a 
women.  Women  are  interesting,  but 
writers  and  directors  are  men.  I 
changing  slowly  though.” 

Hardy,  the  actress,  also  talked  a 
Hardy,  the  professor. 

“1  love  the  college  age.  1  have  the  gre. 
admiration  for  elementary  and  high  sc!' 
teachers,  but  give  me  the  college  age.” 

She  called  the  people  in  college  no’ 
conscious  group.  “They’re  concerned  v 
specific  causes,  like  ecology,  the  right- 
man  and  the  right  to  be  an  individual.’ 

T  he  60s  were  a  rebellious  period 
before  that,  there  was  that  dreadful  grou 
the  50s,”  she  said.  “Their  fashions  ar.d  m 
were  tun.  but  they  were  the  most  stultif ' 
group  of  young  people.  They  were  < 
conservative  and  fearful  of  change.  1  use 
sav  to  them.  “Do  anything,  just  think. 

Hardy  is  one  woman  who  doesn’t  seei 
have  ever  questioned  her  right  to  ha' 
career,  or  in  her  case,  three  careers. 

“Maybe  my  mother  was  a  motiva 
influence.  As  her  children  were  lea 
home,  she  once  said  to  me,  ‘Now'  !  can  h 
more  time  to  spend  with  your  father. 
Mother  never  worked  and  she  was  alw.i 
happy  woman.  But  she  is  one  examples; 
balance  it  out,  there  are  so  many  women  i 
are  left  with  nothing  but  emptiness  in  > 
lives  when  their  children  leave  home, 
said. 

“During  the  same  time  1  saw  my  mot 
example,  I  also  saw  that  other  grou 
women  and  1  said  then,  “I’m  not  going ' 
that  happen  to  me.” 


Denise  Baddour,  Editor 
Nancy  Kochuk,  Managing  Editor 
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Aki  Groon,  Financial  Manager 
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Will  It  Affect 


Men’s  Athletics? 


By  Jane  Albright 
Staff  Writer 

Imagine  Carmichael  Auditorium  filled  to 
its  stifling  capacity.  The  pep  band  proudly 
accompanies  the  screaming  Tar  Heel  fans  in 
their  frantic  admiration  of  a  championship 
basketball  team.  As  the  team  dribbles  on  to 
the  court  for  warm-ups,  it’s  not  a  Bobby 
Jones  or  a  Bob  McAdoo  driving  in  for  a  lay¬ 
up,  but  instead  is  a  highly-skilled  presently- 
anonymous  woman.  The  crowd  is  going  wild 
.  .  .  over  women’s  basketball. 

Imagine  two  young  men  on  their  way  to 
Woollen  Gym  for  physical  education  class. 
They  don  gym  suits  and  begin  doing  leg-lifts 
for  their  figure  control  class. 

Big  business  basketball  and  other  revenue- 
producing  sports  for  women  haven’t 
appeared  yet,  but  coed  physical  education 
classes  are  already  occurring  on  this  campus. 
What  is  and  what  could  be  are  limited  only 
by  interpretations  of  Title  IX,  that  con¬ 
troversial  section  of  the  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1972  which  guarantees 
equal  opportunity  for  women  in  all 
federally-supported  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  question  is  “How?” 

Like  most  laws,  Title  IX  is  somewhat 
vague.  Verbatum  it  reads  “No  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  education  program  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance.”  Specifics  are 
hard  to  come  by. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  has  given  educational 
institutions  until  October  15  to  send  in 
questions,  comments,  and  proposals.  Once 


the  specifics  have  been  worked  out  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  sign  it,  probably  making  the 
revised  Title  IX  applicable  by  January  1, 
1975. 

In  the  meantime,  how  this  law  will  affect 
Carolina  and  other  large  federally-funded 
universities  remains  foggy.  Rumors  abound. 
Will  Title  IX  make  sexual  admission  quotas 
unlawful?  Will  sororities  and  fraternities  be 
considered  sexist  organizations  and 
therefore  not  eligible  for  federal  assistance? 

Most  controversy  lies  in  the  area  of 
athletics.  Will  the  women’s  basketball  coach 
or  field  hockey  coach  have  to  be  paid  as 
much  as  Dean  Smith,  head  basketball  coach, 
or  Bill  Dooley,  head  football  coach?  If  so, 
will  the  men’s  sports  budget  have  to  be  cut  to 
help  pay  for  equalizing  the  women’s 
programs?  Does  equal  opportunity  really 
mean  equal  spending?  if  so,  athletic 
departments  stand  to  lose  the  most  money. 

But  UNC  athletic  top-brass  aren’t  too 
worried.  For  years  Carolina  has  been  expan¬ 
ding  its  intercollegiate  athletic  program  for 
women,  though  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
suit  extreme  Title  IX  supporters  like  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Gregory,  an  attorney  for  HEW  and 
one  drafter  of  Title  IX. 

Athletic  director  Homer  Rice  admitted 
there  are  going  to  be  problems  adjusting  to 
Title  IX.  but  he  is  generally  optimistic.  He 
See  Title  IX:  page  7 
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“Dial 

967-RAPE 


By  Marsha  Lamm 
Staff  Writer 

967-RAPE.  It  is  easy  to  remember  and  one 
day  it  may  save  your  life. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  Chapel 
Hill-Carrboro  Rape  Crisis  Center  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public.  The  center  is  a  voluntary 
association  whose  need  has  long  been  felt  in 
the  community.  In  providing  aid  to  a  victim 
of  a  sexual  assault,  the  volunteers  offer 
medical,  legal  and  psychiatric  counseling  in¬ 
formation.  But  the  aid  goes  further  than  this. 
The  Center  will  provide  transportation  to 
the  hospital  and  police  station  and  if  you 
don’t  want  to  be  left  alone,  there  will  be 
someone  by  your  side.  If  you  feel  the  need, 
there’s  always  someone  to  talk  to. 

The  number  967-RAPE  will  connect  you 
with  a  24-hour  answering  service  which  will 
take  the  caller’s  name  and  telephone  number 
after  first  making  sure  that  you  are  not  in  any 
immediate  danger.  If,  for  example,  you  are 
trapped  in  a  phone  booth  with  an  assailant 
outside,  the  police  will  be  called  immediate¬ 
ly.  Otherwise,  the  answering  service  will  have 
a  volunteer  return  your  call  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  answering  service  will  help  prevent 
crank  calls  and  other  general  harrassment 
and  also,  with  the  volunteers  working  out  of 
their  homes,  it  will  be  an  added  convenience 
for  them. 


“  Fear  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  a  rape  victim  to  over¬ 
come.  " 

•  •  • 

The  Center  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Organization  of  Women  (NOW)  and  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  that  took 
place  last  May  when  several  women  voiced 
their  indignation  about  the  lack  of  aid  for 
rape  victims.  They  were  also  concerned  with 
the  public’s  lack  of  knowledge  about  rape. 
Usually  personal  questions  have  a  good 
reason  behind  them.  In  Carrboro,  one  girl 
reported  that  she  was  treated  pretty  well, 
although  she  objected  to  the  question  “Did 
he  kiss  you?”  She  thought  the  question  com¬ 
pletely  irrelevant,  but  she  was  told  by  the 
police  that  if  they  couldn’t  prove  rape,  they 
might  b^  able  to  prove  assault. 

To  prove  rape,  the  victim  must  prove  that 
penetration  took  place.  The  big  issue  is  to 


prove  that  there  wasn’t  consent.  So  often  the 
accused  male  will  say,  “Sure  we  had  inter¬ 
course.  It’s  what  she  wanted.” 

Sherry  Graham,  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
Crisis  Center,  recently  talked  of  her  hopes 
for  success,  as  well  as  some  of  the  goals  that 
the  center  has  set  for  itself.  Ms.  Graham  feels 
an  important  function  of  the  Center  will  be 
to  keep  statistics  on  the  number  of  rapes  in 
the  community.  Right  now  there  are  not  any 
good  sources  of  statistics  and  she  said  she 
hopes  the  Center  will  help  fill  this  need.  With 
only  five  documented  rapes  per  year  in 
Chapel  Hill,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reasoning 
behind  this.  Ms.  Graham  also  believes  the 
Center  will  prove  to  be  a  “useful  vehicle  for 
proving  that  women  are  not  out  there  just  to 
screw  the  guy.” ' 

The  Center  is  staffed  by  about  thirty 
volunteers  who  range  in  age  from  30  to  40. 
Training  sessions  which  took  place  this 
summer  involved  exposure  to  the  many 
different  problems  a  victim  might  face.  Fear 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  a 
rape  victim  to  overcome.  Just  being  around 
people  becomes  a  strain  that  must  be  en¬ 
dured,  and  the  rape  victim  may  become  ex¬ 
tremely  paranoid,  afraid  of  the  looks  people 
might  give  her.  Even  the  most  innocent 
glances  can  be  frightening  for  her. 

There  are  other  emotions  to  consider,  es¬ 
pecially  guilt.  Often  women  in  a  social  situa¬ 
tion  do  not  report  rape  because  they  are  not 
sure  what  really  happened.  For  example,  at  a 
party,  a  girl  goes  into  a  bedroom  to  get  her 
coat  and  her  date  follows  her  and  rapes  her. 
Her  screams  attract  no  attention  above  the 
noise  of  the  party  and  after  the  assault,  she 
may  find  that  no  one  was  aware  anything 
happened.  Often  she  not  only  feels  in¬ 
timidated  but  also  guilty  and  as  a  result  she 
decides  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  Anger 
and  shame  can  become  directly  related  to  the 
experience  of  being  raped.  An  especially  bad 
problem  occurs  when  the  girl  is  a  virgin.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  a  male  member  of  a  vic¬ 
tim’s  family  has  some  difficulty  in  coping 
with  the  situation.  He  wants  to  comfort  her, 
yet  he  feels  that  now  she  must  hate  all  men. 
The  Center  has  male  counselors  for  such 
situations. 

The  Center’s  co-ordinator,  Ms.  Graham, 
said,  “I  definitely  believe  in  rape  prevention. 
A  woman  should  take  certain  precautions 
just  in  facing  reality.  Just  the  same,  the  full 
responsibility  should  not  be  placed  on 


women  to  prevent  rape.  I  don’t  thin! 
hitchhiking  is  a  good  idea  although  there  an 
times  of  necessity.  Keys  or,  if  you  smoke,  a  li 
cigarette  between  you  and  the  driver  an 
good  ideas.  If  you’re  going  to  be  out  at  night 
it  may  happen,  so  think  about  what  you  cai 
use  around  you.” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  man) 
rapes  occur  a  year  in  Chapel  Hill.  There  ar 
many  unreported  rapes,  and  often  ar 
anonymous  victim  will  call  in  simply  to  tel 
what  happened  to  her  in  hopes  that  someon 
else  might  avoid  the  same  experience.  If  a  gi 
goes  straight  to  the  hospital,  the  hospita 
cannot  call  the  police  unless  she  asks  them  t 
do  so.  Unlike  some  states,  in  North  Carolina 
if  the  victim  wishes  to  file  a  report,  the  polio 
are  not  required  to  be  present  at  the  ex 
amination. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  the  victim’s  story  is  tap 

recorded,  and  if  she  wishes  a  woman  pr- 
sent,  there  are  several  on  the  police  staff  th 
are  available.  The  victim  will  be  asked 
describe  her  assailant  and  look  at  mug  shot 


“. . .  if  I  had  just  picked  up  on  an  un¬ 
usual  situation  a  little  bit  earlier 
everything  would  have  been  okay. 


Ms.  Graham  also  suggested  using  one  o 
the  plastic  lemons  that  you  buy  in  grocer 
stores.  A  squirt  in  the  eyes  can  give  you  thos 
few  precious  moments  to  escape.  The  ol* 
standby  of  a  whistle  on  a  chain  around  you 

neck  is  not  altogether  a  good  idea.  Ms 
Graham  points  out  that  the  chain  could  b 
used  to  choke  you.  The  use  of  small  whistle 
type  sirens  is  being  investigated.  These  siren 
make  a  shrill  blast  when  sounded.  Th 
problem  here  is  that  there  might  be  too  man; 
false  alarms  and  police  would  tend  to  ignor 
the  sirens  after  a  few  pranks. 

Although  the  Center  did  not  open  unt: 
September  16,  one  rape  victim  was  able  t< 
get  in  touch  with  Ms.  Graham  after  she  wa 
raped.  The  following  is  part  of  a  tape 
recorded  interview  and  testifies  to  theurgen 
need  of  such  facilities  as  those  the  Cente 
offers. 

See  Rape  page  8 
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When  my  friend  Debbie  and  I  began  making  our  plans  to  go  to 
Europe  this  past  summer,  we  agreed  that  we  would  start  our 
ourney  together  and  then  split  after  a  couple  of  weeks  so  we  could 
:ravel  alone.  This  was  to  be  the  supreme  challenge,  and  hopefully, 
he  ecstatic  triumph.  I  had  heard  of  other  women  doing  it,  and  had 
duly  respected  their  independence,  but  1  didn’t  want  any  of  them  to 
ell  me  how  to  do  it.  1  preferred  to  fantasize  my  own  harrowing 
medicaments  and  escapes,  the  travel  romances,  and  the  pitiful 
|ieartbroken  men  I  would  leave  behind  damned  if  1  wanted 
anyone  to  blow  it  with  the  truth.  I  bragged  to  skeptical  friends 
about  what  1  was  going  to  do,  pretending  not  to  be  petrified,  and  1 
Ignored  all  advice. 

1  crammed  as  much  lightweight  crap  into  my  pack  as  possible,  ex- 
ept  for  one  heavy  book  intended  to  impress  strangers,  and  depress¬ 
'd  my  mother  by  putting  the  thing  on  my  back  and  pushing  away 
he  streamlined  Samsonite  she  handed  me  with  that  “take  the  suit¬ 
case  someone  will  carry  it  for  you”  look  in  her  eyes. 

You  think  1  m  taking  a  private  porter?”  1  said.  “Don’t  count.  I’ve 
ot  a  socially  acceptable  number  of  underwear.” 

So  Debbie  and  1  got  on  the  train  to  Montreal,  ate  graham 
rackers  and  Amtrak  cookies  for  24  hours,  and  arrived  in  our  first 
ig  city.  We  walked  about  two  blocks  and  my  back  started  swaying, 
iy  armpits  started  itching  with  sweat,  and  1  looked  at  Debbie 
triding  along  with  her  bouncing  pack.  “Lord,  the  fun  has  begun”  1 
ursed. 

We  flew  to  Paris,  slept  off  our  jet  lag  in  a  hotel,  and  stepped  out 
ast  the  police  at  nightfall  like  two  charged  up  fireflies.  We  followed 
ie  lights  and  the  noise  and  hall  of  the  beady-eyed  crumbs  of  Paris 
;emed  to  follow  us.  We  ran  from,  hit,  cursed  at,  and  even  reasoned 
ith  our  ever-present  sports  fans,  but  we  were  afraid  —  or  unable 
to  relax  and  see  Paris  Arthur  Frommer’s  Way.  Once  Debbie 
urst  into  tears  of  frustration  as  we  failed  to  drive  off  some  gleeful 
ds  who  had  ritually  shown  us  the  way  to  the  Lourve  and  demand- 
1  their  rewards.  They  were  alarmed  at  her  reaction. 

“Don’t  cry,  mademoiselle!  C’est  le  Louvre!” 

We  punched  the  leader  and  they  ran  away  giggling  about  the 
upid  tourists  who  couldn’t  see  the  museum  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
We  met  other  women  of  all  ages  who  were  travelling  alone.  The 
der  ones  were  wary  only  of  Communists  and  mosquitoes  and 
emed  to  have  the  Continent  at  their  mercy,  as  did  the  beautiful 
>ung  nightclub  tourists,  but  those  ot  us  in  between  were  easy  prey. 
;w  admitted  their  fears  until  we  cornered  them  and  hounded  them 
th  questions.  Finally  in  Amsterdam  we  parted  with  a  poor  show 
bravada.  Immediately  after  I  got  on  the  first  train,  I  was  taken 
'der  the  wing  of  a  young  Austrian  whom  1  followed  behind  and 
tited  for  all  the  way  to  Finland.  On  a  Copenhagan  sidewalk, 
liting,  1  tried  to  sit  down  and  rolled  over  backwards  with  the 
:'ght  of  my  pack  so  that  1  helplessly  pawed  the  air  like  a  turned-up 
i"tle.  “Lord,  isn’t  this  fun.” 

My  friend  took  me  from  city  to  city  saying,  “We  not  go  there;  is 


not  cheap.  The  tour  ended  in  an  unheated  ‘cheap’  camping  hut 
where  I  snuck  out  in  the  full  light  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  tortoise 
moves  on  while  the  hare  sleeps. 

As  1  journeyed  through  Scandinavia  1  noticed  that  1  was  univer¬ 
sally  stared  at,  an  American  backpacker  bird  strayed  from  the 
flock.  1  analyzed  my  appearance  in  hopes  of  reconstructing  an 
acceptable  image.  My  hair  was  darker  than  blond  and  long  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  un-Nordic.  Mv  down  jacket  built  my  torso  with  inflatable 
flab,  and  had  a  hole  in  it  that  leaked  feathers  wherever  1  went.  My 
pack  wasn’t  neat  and  square  but  hung  deformed  like  a  sack  of  spare 
shoes,  and  caused  me  to  lean  dangerously  forward  on  steep  hills  — 
a  mule  going  down  the  Grand  Canyon.  My  arms  were  full  of 
pamphlets  and  gnawed-off  loaves  of  skinny  bread.  1  took  pictures 
of  empty  chairs  in  amusement  parks,  and  1  tried  to  get  five  cups  of 
tea  from  every  teabag.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis  1  suffered  intense 
paranoia,  but  I  was  free  to  stare  back  at  people.  1  wasn't  hunted 
again  until  1  returned  to  southern  Europe,  where  there  was  a  shor¬ 
tage  of  Scandinavian  beauties  and  standards  were  considerably 
lowered.  Train  conductors  cornered  me,  while  teenaged  boys 
pointed  and  laughed.  A  taxi  driver  made  disparaging  remarks 
about  my  being  a  weight-lifter,  old  men  slobbered  up  to  me  in 
trains,  and  the  more  advanced  in  the  melodrama  of  undoing 
American  girls  tried  to  pry  me  out  of  my  sleeping  bag  w  ith  the  aid  of 
TV  remarks  like,  “Come  on  baby,  don’t  you  like  me?”  and  “1  think 
I’m  only  a  toy  for  you.” 

Occasionally  I  tried  to  evade  the  hordes  of  young  Americans  by 
appearing  in  dress  sans  pack,  and  though  I  got  more  respectful 
treatment  from  the  public  in  general,  who  still  knew  I  was  an 
American  but  thought  1  was  a  rich  American,  I  was  nonetheless  a 
female  to  be  pursued.  No  matter  how  dirty,  shabby,  and  beladen  1 
became,  I  was  indiscriminately  a  feminine  victim.  In  a  Norwegian 
youth  hostel  one  afternoon  an  exuberant  German  bicycled  in 
flashing  an  Ultra  Brite  smile  and  Olympian  muscles.  He  eyed  me 
speculatively  and  asked  if  we  could  talk  “some  minutes.”  I  failed  my 
trial  and  after  half  an  hour  he  said,  “That's  enough.”  and  stalked 
out  to  find  his  next  prospect.  The  American  boys  also  used  the 
hostels  to  plot  their  manuevers  as  protectors  of  the  innocents  and 
incapables.  Once  1  climbed  half  a  dozen  ladders  up  the  steep  rock 
cliffs  of  ar.  Alp  just  to  prove  I'd  do  it.  1  was  scared  of  the  height  that  1 
crawled  up  like  a  crippled  June  bug  and  slid  down  on  my  rump. 
“Lord,  isn't  this  fun.” 

I  went  back  to  Canada  and  took  a  bus  to  Alaska  to  find  a  crowd- 
free  patch  of  earth.  I  camped  out,  slept  in  tent  puddles  in 
rainstorms,  waded  through  glacial  streams,  and  felt  a  proud,  relax¬ 
ed  harmony  with  the  expanses  of  uncivilized  land.  And  then  a  wild- 
haired  little  man  came  and  said,  “1  came  to  Fairbanks  to  protest  a 
law  in  Connecticut  and  I'm  going  to  ride  Lord  Godiva.  Now  I  need 
a  Lady  Godiva,  a  brave  young  girl  with  long  hair  like  you.  .  .  ” 
The  hare  challenges  the  tortoise  to  a  rematch. 
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Sisterhood: 

A  Matter  of  Choice 


By  Vinton  Taylor 
Staff  Writer 

Sororities  are  one  of  many  lifestyles  open 
to  women  at  UNC.  There  are  12  sororities  on 
the  UNC  campus,  involving  about  950  of  the 
approximate  5,500 registered  undergraduate 
females. 

The  twelve  are  comprised  of  nine 
Panhellenic-sanctioned  sororities  with  hous¬ 
ing  facilities,  one  with  Panhellenic  approval 
but  without  housing  facilities  and  two 
sororities  without  houses  or  approval  of 
Panhellenic  Council. 

Panhellenic  means  “all  Greek.”  The  Pan¬ 
hellenic  Association  includes  all  members  of 
Greek  letter  sororities  whose  members  are 
registered  undergraduate  women  at  a  college 
or  university. 

The  ten  Panhellenic-approved  sororities 
at  UNC  are  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Chi  Omega, 
Delta  Delta  Delta,  Delta  Phi  Epsilon,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Delta,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Phi  Mu,  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma. 

Being  both  a  member  of  a  sorority  and  a 
firm  believer  in  and  worker  for  human 
liberation,  1  would  like  to  comment  on  some 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sorority 
life  at  UNC. 

The  primary  advantage  of  sorority  life  is 
that  it  is  a  communal  living  experience 
among  women  who  have  chosen  one  another 
as  sisters. 

Being  a  sister  in  a  sorority  involves  ac¬ 
tivities  with  other  sororities,  campus  groups 
and  the  community  —  including  sports, 
charities  and  competition  for  academic  ex¬ 
cellence. 

At  UNC  the  nine  Panhellenic-approved 
sororities  with  houses  offer  unique  living 
conveniences.  In  addition  to  prepared  meals 
and  parking  facilities,  the  houses  offer 
homes  with  dens,  living  rooms,  libraries  and 
bedrooms  to  women  who  desire  neither 
dorm  nor  apartment  life.  Financially,  it  has 
been  shown  when  all  monies  are  tallied  (elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  rent,  food),  sorority  living  is 
less  expensive  than  dormitory  or  apartment 
life. 

Although  costs  differ  from  house  to 
house,  Panhellenic  office  calculated  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  an  active  sister  liv¬ 
ing  in  her  house  for  the  current  school  year  to 
be  SI 86  and  for  pledges,  $135.  These  es¬ 
timates  include  all  dues,  assessments  (parlor 
and  social  tax),  rent,  board  and  pledge  and 
initiation  fees. 


None  of  the  nine  housing  sororities  allow 
regular  visitation  for  men  within  living 
quarters  and  many  women  enjoy  the  infor¬ 
mality  of  a  solely  female  environment.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  not  super-spacious  in  their 
bedroom  areas  and  visitation  would 
promote  confusion  and  dissent  among 
sisters.  Nevertheless,  not  having  a  private 
place  to  entertain  male  friends  is  a  problem 
faced  by  sorority  women. 

Sororities  are  often  considered  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  current  feminist  movement. 

1  find  this  idea  confusing,  for  both  groups  of 
women  have  been  joined  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  with  specific  goals  and 
aspirations.  Both  call  their  members 
“sisters”  and  many  female  organizations,  as 
well  as  sororities,  do  not  allow  male  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Despite  the  many  advantages  of  sorority 
life,  the  system  has  its  drawbacks.  One  of 
these  is  formal  rush.  This  year  rush  lasted 
one  week  one  week  of  racing  around  and 
meeting  people  —  too  often  leading  to  false 
misconceptions  and  first  impressions 
between  the  516  rushees  and  approximately 
600  active  sisters  in  the  nine  participating 
houses. 

The  tenth  Panhellenic-approved  house, 
which  did  not  participate  in  formal  rush,  is 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon  —  UNO’s  newest  chapter. 
The  Phi  Kappa  chapter  of  the  national 
sorority  was  started  in  Chapel  Hill  last  spr¬ 
ing.  The  chapter  held  a  separate  rush  and  will 
continue  rushing  informally  all  year.  The 
chapter  abides  by  all  rules,  regulations  and 
rushing  procedures  established  by  Pan¬ 
hellenic  Council. 

Despite  its  time  of  year  or  length,  rush 
what  an  appropriate  name!  —  seems  to  bean 
unavoidable  time  of  hurt  feelings,  bitterness 
and  exhaustion. 

Houses  must  pledge  new  sisters  and  once 
rush  is  over  the  new  sisters  are  wanted  and 
appear  happy,  but  rush  is  hell.  However,  1 
have  no  feasible  alternative  to  the  current 
system. 

Joining  a  sorority  is  a  serious  commit¬ 
ment,  one  which  involves  much  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  every  sister  for  the 
organization  to  function  effectively. 

In  other  words,  sorority  houses  are  not 
merely  boarding  houses  from  which  one 
comes  and  goes  —  interupted  only  by  meals 
and  casual  conversation.  For  persons  not 
willing  to  offer  of  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  a  house  and  her  sisters,  sorority  life  is 
neither  rewarding  nor  practical. 

One  misconception  is  the  connection 
between  sororities  and  fraternities.  Most 


fraternities  are  governed  by  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  (IFC)  —  a  separate  and  distinct 
governing  body  from  Panhellenic  Council. 
Social  activities  are  voted  on  by  each  chapter 
of  both  groups.  Associating  with  fraternities 
is  not  required  or  implied  by  joining  a  sorori¬ 
ty- 

The  “White  clique  mystique”  of  Pan¬ 
hellenic  sororities  is  embarrassingly  realistic. 
Although  Panhellenic  rush  is  open  to  all 
single  females  registered  as  students  of  the 
university  with  a  2.0  average,  no  black 
women  have  participated  in  rush. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  distasteful  aspects 
of  sororities.  The  reasons  for  black  non¬ 
participation  are  twofold.  The  most  readily 
assumed  explanation  is  that  the  sorority 
“white  Southern  belle”  does  not  want  blacks 
to  participate. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  are  two 
sororities  for  blacks.  Both  are  servic 
sororities  dedicated  to  community  service, 
academic  excellence  and  cultural  enrich¬ 
ment.  Both  encourage  sisterhood  betweei 
black  women  on  a  predominantly  whit 
campus. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  which  has  ap 
proximately  25  members,  has  contributed  to 
the  national  sorority's  goals  of  publicizing 
the  history  and  opportunities  for  black 
women. 

The  local  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
was  founded  in  July,  1973,  at  UNC  and  has 
about  ten  members.  The  members  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  numerous  charitable  activities  in 
the  Chapel  Hill  area. 

The  black  sororities  are  not  approved  by 
Panhellenic  Council  not  because  they  arefor 
blacks,  but  because  they  do  not  limit 
membership  to  undergraduate  single 
females,  a  Panhellenic  mandate. 

All  women  obviously  are  not  suited  toi 
sorority  life.  However,  the  opportunity  i> 
there  —  the  opportunity  to  choose  betweei 
dorm,  apartment  or  sorority  life.  Having; 
choice  is  the  essence  of  liberation. 


There  are  still  a  few  staff  position?- 
oDen.  Inverviews  are  set  for  October  8 
]0.  Check  the  DTH  for  timeand  place 

The  SHE  staff  enthusiastically  sup 
ports  the  Morehead  Foundation  deer 
sion  to  accept  undergraduate  women  av 
candidates  for  Morehead  awards  a' 
UNC. 
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Since  its  origin  in  the  spring  of  1973, 
HE  has  been  defining  and  redefining 
s  goals  and  objectives  in  order  to  main- 
in  its  usefulness.  Being  an  AWS  fund- 
1  magazine,  SHE  exists  for  all  women 
udents.  In  keeping  with  this  fact  we  are 
iplementing  certain  changes  in  SHE 
is  year. 

Certain  issues  will  be  directed  toward 
ecific  themes,  such  as  women  and 
lancial  matters,  women  and  health, 
^men  and  the  job  market.  By  focusing 
i  a  theme,  we  hope  to  improve  the 
lality  and  relevancy  of  the  publication. 
In  collaboration  with  the  Student 
,'alth  Service,  we  are  introducing  a 
onthly  health  column  which  will  focus 
i  specific  women’s  problems.  (If  there 
a  question  you  want  investigated 
ease  drop  us  a  card.)  A  regular  calen- 
r  will  be  included  in  each  issue  and  we 
io  plan  to  expand  our  coverage  to  in- 
lde  statewide  topics. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  staff,  we  en- 
urage  any  people  interested  in  SHE  to 
bmit  articles,  story  ideas,  cartoons 
d  general  information  about  your 
3up  or  organization. 

!o  put  out  a  quality  publication  we 
ed  criticism  and  suggestions  from  all 


students.  Please  let  us  know  your  reac¬ 
tions  to  SHE  by  calling  or  writing  the 

AWS  office  —  933-2165  Box  30,  Stu¬ 
dent  Union. 


Eight  months  ago.  May,  Jane,  Geraldine 
and  Betty  Jo  all  had  reason  to  believe  that 
something  positive  was  about  to  happen  in 
Raleigh.  At  that  time  Governor  Holshouser 
appointed  a  full  time  director  to  the  totally 
unresponsive  and  inactive  N.C.  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  which  had  been 
established  fifteen  years  earlier.  The  new  ad¬ 
ministration  pushed  for  and  got  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  commission,  office 
space  and  staffers.  There  the  progress 
stopped. 

When  questioned,  Betty  Barber,  the  com¬ 
mission's  new  director,  stated  that  the 
revitalized  olfice  would  serve  as  “a  resource 
center  and  as  an  ear  and  voice  for  women 
in  N.C.”  But  by  her  own  admission,  since  the 
rebirth  eight  months  ago,  the  commission 
has  busied  itself  solely  with  the  compiling 
of  data  concerning  women  in  the  labor  force 
to  be  published  in  booklet  form  in  the  un¬ 
known  future.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  defined  its  functions  as  merely  a 
gatherer  of  figures  that  may  or  may  not  be  of 
use  to  women  in  North  Carolina.  There  is 
precious  little  need  for  yet  another  stagnate 
pool  of  data  in  Raleigh.  Concentration  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  women  seems 


markedly  less  important  than  bringing  the 
currently  available  statistics,  the  talents,  and 
the  concerns  of  women  to  the  attention  of  in¬ 
dustry,  business  and  the  legislature.  While 
Director  Barber  indicates  commission  sup¬ 
port  in  such  areas  as  state-funded  day  care 
centers,  passage  of  the  ERA,  and  implemen¬ 
ting  allirmative  action  plans,  eight  months 
of  the  short  two  and  a  half  years  this  ad- 
,  ministration  has  been  allotted’  have  already 
been  squandered. 

An  office  that  could  have  emerged  as  an 
aggressive  and  coherent  articulation  of 
women’s  concerns  has  chosen  instead  a 
course  of  neutrality  and  passivity. 

We  can  t  help  but  take  exception  with  Ms. 
Barbers  perception  of  how  a  governmental 
commission  can  best  serve  the  needs  of 
women  in  North  C  arolina.  The  decision  to 
remain  “low  key  and  moderate”  has  yielded 
low  visibility  and  low  productivity  for  the 
taxpayers  dollars.  This  type  of  commission 
need  not  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
state  government.  Its  function  was  to  fulfill 
certain  objectives  which  are  currently  being 
all  but  ignored,  i.e.,  equalization  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  responsibility  lies  largely  with 
Ms.  Barber  and  her  lack  of  focus,  and  with 
the  governor  for  failure  to  require  results 
from  this  appointee.  But  we  must  blame 
ourselves  and  other  N.C.  women  also  for  not 
making  the  commission  truly  more  of  what 
we  want  for  our  money  and  how  much  we 
want  it. 


Women  and  Health 


>r.  Donald  Harris  is  concerned  about  women  at  UNC.  He  is  par- 
ilarly  concerned  about  their  health.  As  student  health  educator, 
Harris  is  sensitive  to  the  emotional  as  well  as  physical  needs  of 
Tien  students.  He  is  willing  to  help  them  in  any  way  possible. 

)r.  Harris  likes  the  straightforward  approach.  “Without  appear- 
morahstic  or  judgmental,”  he  said,  “issues  such  as  veneral  dis- 
e,  ^contraception  .  .  .  and  pap  smears  must  be  dealt  with  as 
|iS'  He  said  women  are  refusing  to  seek  medical  treatment 
ause  of  the  social  stigmas  they  have  attached  to  these  kinds  of 
blems. 

h.  Harris  is  adamant  about  yearly  pelvic  examinations  for 
nen  1 8  years  and  older  or  those  who  are  sexually  active.  He  said 
paper  smear  is  a  simple  cancer  detection  test.  He  said  about 
c  PaP  smears  were  given  last  year  to  women  on  campus  out  of 
NuOO  female  students  enrolled  here. 

t  sounds  like  a  lot  until  you  consider  we’re  only  reaching  a  third 
le  female  population,”  he  said. 

lisconceptions  and  embarrassment  about  women’s  health 
blems  persist,  Dr.  Harris  said,  despite  the  wealth  of  information 
lable  to  women.  He  said  he  is  anxious  to  clear  up  myths  about 
imon  problems  such  as  yeast  infections  and  vaginitis.  He  said 
do  not  necessarily  imply  sexual  activity,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 


posed.  Dr.  Harris  said  women  need  to  differentiate  fact  from  fiction 
so  they  will  not  be  ashamed  or  hesitant  to  seek  medical  treatment. 

Pregnancy  testing  and  contraception  are  major  topics  of  concern 
to  women.  Dr.  Harris  said,  yet  many  women  shy  away  from  treat¬ 
ment  and  advice  because  they  expect  the  doctor  to  express  disap¬ 
proval  of  theirsexual  behavior.  Instead  hesees  the  staff  “tuned  in  to 
the  sensitivity  of  women.” 

The  health  service  offers  various  services  specifically  for  women. 
Appointments  can  be  made  with  a  particular  physician  for  routine 
problems,  pelvic  exams  and  pap  smears,  contraceptive  information 
and  pregnancy  tests.  Although  the  infirmary  has  no  women  doctors 
this  year,  nurse  practitioner  Peggy  Norton  accepts  appointments 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings  and  on  Thursday  and  Erida> 
afternoons. 

Also  available  is  the  two-phase  Women’s  Clinic  which  includes 
Tuesday  night  discussions  and  Wednesday  evening  individual  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  discussions  are  held  from  6  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Student 
Health  Conference  Room;  topics  range  from  venereal  disease  to 
abortion.  Wednesday  night  appointments  include  pelvic  exams, 
pap  smears,  six-month  evaluations  for  women  on  the  pill  or  help  lor 
those  with  medical  problems  associated  with  contraception. 

Dr.  Harris  is  anxious  to  talk  with  students  on  any  health-relatod 
topic,  either  on  an  individual  or  group  basis.  j 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  (AAUW)  — 
Chapel  Hill  branch 

The  organization  has  a  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose:  to  continue  intellectual  growth;  work 
for  the  advancement  of  women;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  members  to  carry  out  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  society.  The  AAUW  studies  issues 
of  current  importance  including  the  media, 
ecology,  women’s  groups,  and  education.  It 
also  offers  scholarships  to  women  pursuing  a 
degree  beyond  the  bachelor  of  arts. 

Meetings,  held  the  third  Monday  of  each 
month  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Morehead 
Planetarium,  are  open  to  all  women,  but 
membership  is  restricted  to  those  who  have 
graduated  from  college. 

For  more  information,  contact  Connie 
MacDonald,  612  Sugarberry  Rd.,  Chapel 
Hill,  929-8381. 


FEMINIST  NEWSLETTER 

The  newsletter  collective  is  an  organ  of 
communication  to  create  sisterhood  among 
women.  Published  every  other  week,  the 
newsletter  includes  book  reviews,  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  publications,  and  informative  as 
well  as  personal  material.  Subscriptions  are 
$4  for  individuals  and  $2.50  for  groups  or 
UNC  campus  subscribers. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly  and  are  open 
to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  feminism  and  a 
desire  to  help  in  any  way,  from  writing  to 
production. 

For  further  information,  call  Laura  Kin- 
zinger  at  967-4484,  or  write  to  P.O.  Box  954, 
Chapel  Hill. 

••••«•••••••••«•• 

WOMENS  INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM 

The  League,  founded  by  Jane  Addams 
during  World  War  II,  works  for  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Some  of  its 
present  goals  include  amnesty,  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam  political  prisoners,  and  an 
end  of  United  States  support  for  Indo- 
Chinese  wars. 

It  supports  the  United  Nations  approach 
for  all  kinds  of  conflict,  and  national  welfare 
rights. 


It  is  open  to  any  male  or  female  who  sup¬ 
ports  the  objectives  and  methods  of  the 
League.  Meetings  are  held  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  month. 

For  more  information,  contact  Charlotte 
Adams,  942-3796. 


WOMEN  IN  COMMUNICATION 
INC.  —  NC  Triangle  Chapter 

This  organization  is  for  women  active  in 
the  field  of  communication.  It  works  to  en¬ 
courage  high  professional  standards.  The 
Triangle  Chapter  has  members  from 
Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill. 

It  is  open  to  women  involved  in  the  field 
and  to  students  with  at  least  a  sophomore 
standing  who  show  an  interest  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Meetings  are  held  the  third  Thursday  of 
each  month.  On  Oct.  1 7,  there  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  by  women  working  in  the  media. 
The  meeting  will  be  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Union. 

For  further  information,  contact  Sue 
Cause,  604  Lakeview  Rd.,  Durham,  27705, 
or,  in  Chapel  Hill,  Margaret  Balcom  or  Nan 
Friend  at  933-2091. 


LOLLIPOP  POWER 

Lollipop  Power  is  a  feminist  collective 
which  publishes  nonsexist  children’s  books 
and  conducts  other  educational  activities 
such  as  presenting  talks  to  various  communi¬ 
ty  organizations. 

Weekly  meetings,  held  each  Thursday  at 
members’  homes,  are  open  to  all  women. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ellen  at 
933-1233  during  the  day,  and  at  967-5085 
after  5  p.m.,  or  Lorna  at  942-8245  after  6 
p.m.  The  address  of  the  collective  is  P.O. 
Box  1171,  Chapel  Hill. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN  (NOW)  —  Chapel  Hill 
chapter 

The  goal  of  NOW  is  to  bring  women  into 
the  mainstream  of  life  so  everyone  is  treated 
equally  no  matter  what  sex.  It  is  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  Meetings  are  held  the  last 
Sunday  night  of  ea'ch  month. 


A  rape  task  force  meeting  is  held  each 
Monday  night  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Presbyterian 
Student  Center.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
counselors  and  companions  for  rape  victims. 
It  works  to  educate  the  public  on  issues  con¬ 
cerning  rape.  Rape  victims  can  seek 
assistance  by  calling  967-RAPE  or  Sherry  at 
966-1 100  or  942-5266. 

For  more  information,  contact  Miriam 
Slifkin,  3 1 3  Burlage  Circle,  Chapel  Hill,  929- 
2451. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF 
CHAPEL  HILL 

The  purpose  of  the  league  is  to  encourage 
greater  citizen  participation  in  government 
at  all  levels.  It  is  open  to  all  United  States 
citizens,  men  and  women,  18  years  and  over. 
Dues  are  $15  a  year. 

For  more  information,  contact  Mrs.  Ellen 
Ironside,  349  Wesley  Drive,  Chapel  Hill 
929-3694. 

A  more  extensive  listing  of  women’s 
groups  in  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Triangle  area 
is  available  in  a  booklet  titled  “Directory  of 
Chapel  Hill  Women’s  Organization.”  It  in¬ 
cludes  civic,  service,  education,  political  and 
social  clubs. 

Contact  Mrs.  W.S.  Kyle  at  942-1032  for 
more  information  on  how  to  purchase  the 
book. 


riTLE  IX:  continued  from  page  I  - 

Is  that  HEW  should  allow  an  adjustment 
ie  for  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
le  IX  —  whatever  that  turns  out  to  be. 
Currently  Tar  Heel  football  and  basket- 
1  profits  support  the  rest  of  the  athletic 

gram.  This  includes  the  women’s  inter- 
egiate  program. 

We  receive  income  from  football  and 
ketball  gate  receipts,”  explained  Rice, 
s  also  make  money  on  the  TV  revenue 
n  these  sports.  We  also  own  Finley  Golf 
rse,  which  is  only  a  break-even  venture, 
y  16%  of  our  total  income  comes  from 
lent  fees.  The  Educational  Foundation, 
inning  this  year,  is  paying  for  75%  of  all 
scholarships.  The  remainder  is  paid  with 
its  from  football  and  basketball.  We 
ive  no  federal  funds.” 

;  other  words,  with  the  profits  made  by 
football  and  basketball  teams  comes  the 
ncial  backing  for  the  minor  sports,  such 
:ncing,  tennis,  or  women’s  teams.  To  cut 
budgets  of  the  revenue-producing  sports 
ccordance  with  interpretations  of  Title 
would  drastically  hurt  other  non- 
nue-producing  sports.  No  wonder  the 
is  vehemently  opposing  Title  IX. 

v'omen  athletes  and  coaches  generally  are 
anst  getting  all  they  can  get  at  the  expense 
ie  men’s  programs,  according  to  Frances 
gan,  director  of  athletics  for  women. 


IE 


Frances  Hogan 

•  upset  the  men’s  program  .  .  . 


ild  hurt  the  moral  of  the  school.  ” 


e  shouldn’t  upset  the  men’s  programs 
iat  they  would  have  their  budgets 
ically  cut,”  said  Hogan.  “To  do  so 
d  hurt  the  morale  of  the  school.” 

;  ce  Rice,  Hogan  believes  women’s  sports 
d  continue  as  minor  sports  in  the 
j  ic  department  until  the  day  arrives 
the  public  will  actively  support  them. 


Head  Football  Coach  Bill  Dooley  sees  no 
threat  in  Title  IX.  As  the  coach  of  the  largest 
revenue-producing  sport  at  Carolina, 
Dooley  feels  that  the  University  simply  can’t 
afford  to  make  any  appreciable  cutbacks  in 
the  football  program. 

Like  any  varsity  sport  at  UNC,  football  is 
open  to  women.  Dooley“guarantees”  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  any  woman  good  enough  to  make 
the  team.  “It’s  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
woman  playing  football  though,”  Dooley 
admitted,  grinning  broadly. 

He  also  isn’t  worried  about  a  possible  cut¬ 
back  in  pay.  Along  with  other  varsity 
coaches  his  paycheck  is  determined  by  con¬ 
tract .  .  .  something  which  has  yet  to  happen 
to  a  women's  coach. 

Women  coaches  belong  to  the  faculty  of 
the  physical  education  department.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Dr.  Carl  Blyth,  chairman  of  the 
physical  education  department,  women 
coaches  aren’t  interested  in  working  under  a 
contract  as  yet.  “As  women’s  sports  build 
and  become  more  competitive,  we  may  get 
women  coaches  on  contract,”  said  Blyth.  “In 
the  meantime,  being  with  the  faculty  is  more 
secure.” 

Hogan  agrees  with  him.  “None  of  the 
women  coaches  want  contracts,”  said 
Hogan.  “They  like  teaching  too  much. 
Anyway,  they  would  hate  to  get  involved  in 
recruiting,  and  we  can’t  unless  the  AIAW 
changes  its  rules.” 

Presently  the  Association  of  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletics  for  Women  (AIAW) 
does  not  allow  a  member  to  recruit  or  give 
female  scholarships  until  the  candidate  has 
been  accepted  by  the  University’s  admissions 
office. 

Recruiting  for  members  of  women’s  teams 
often  occur  in  the  required  freshmen 
physical  education  classes.  According  to  Ti¬ 
tle  IX,  these  physical  education  classes  must 
be  completely  coed,  with  equal  equipment 
for  all.  The  same  holds  true  for  intramural 
activities. 

As  Dr.  Blyth  sees  it,  Carolina  has  met  with 
Title  IX  requirements  in  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  department.  “We  have  no  conflicts  with 
Title  IX,”  said  Blyth.  “Our  courses  are  com¬ 
pletely  coed.  Any  student  can  take  any 
course  offered.” 

Unlike  the  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment,  intramural  activities  exist  separately 
for  both  men  and  women.  Co-rec  activities 
are  offered  for  both  sexes.  Some  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Title  IX  suggest  that  in¬ 
tramurals  should  be  completely  coed.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  intramurals  Ron  Violette  thinks  that  if 
intramurals  are  completely  coed,  it  would 
eventually  eliminate  female  participation. 
The  women  would  be  discouraged  by  the 
more  aggressive  and  talented  men. 

An  undisputed  aspect  of  Title  IX’s  equal 
opportunity  is  the  equality  of  facilities  and 
equipment.  In  this  respect  Carolina  falls  very 
short. 

Both  Blyth  and  Rice  contend  that  up  to 
this  point  the  women  have  gotten  everything 
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they  asked  for.  Hogan  agrees  with  them, 
aving  found  the  directors  very  empathetic 
with  women’s  needs,  but  adds,  “apparently 
we  just  haven’t  been  asking  enough.”  The 
women  s  dressing  area  and  equipment  is  in¬ 
terior  to  the  men’s  in  both  quantity  and 
quality. 


Bill  Dooley 

Head  football  coach  sees  no  threat 


in  Title  IX.” 


But  Chancellor  Ferebee  Taylor  and  other 
administration  officials  plan  to  ask  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  for  funds  to  build  a 
physical  education  facility  where  the  Tin 
Can  now  stands. 

“I’m  pushing  that  new  gym  as  hard  as  1 
know  how,”  said  Taylor,  “because  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  gym  built  when  700  women 
were  here  is  now  very  inadequate  for  around 
7000  women.” 

“1  don’t  really  visualize  a  men’s  or 
women's  gym,  but  a  new  one  that  can  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  student  body.” 

Chancellor  Taylor  views  Title  IX  as  “a 
statute  of  the  United  States  with  which  this 
institution  should  and  will  comply.”  He  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  the  effect  Title 
IX  will  have  on  this  campus.  The  com¬ 
mittee's  recommendations,  along  with  those 
from  the  other  University  of  North  Carolina 
campuses,  were  sent  to  President  William 
Friday  for  study  and  final  referral  to  HEW. 

The  committee  members  debated  several 
implications  ofTitle  IX.  They  questioned  the 
exemption  of  private  schools  and  the  status 
of  sexually  segregated  organizations.  I  hey 
wanted  to  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  Title  IX  and  AIAW 
rules,  and  asked  that  revenue-producing 
sports  be  distinguished  from  non-revenue- 
producing  sports.  Since  Carolina  provides 
birth  control  services  for  its  students,  they 
wanted  to  know  if  this  violates  I  itle  IX 
because  “this  practice  may  constitute  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  strict  sense  ol  the  term.” 

Exactly  how  Title  IX  will  aflect  UNC 
remains  somewhat  a  mystery. 


Photo  courtesy  of  UNC  A  thletic  Department. 
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Rape  continued  from  page  2 


Woman  Champ 
Wins  Scholarship 


B\  Nano  Pellegrini 
Staff  \>  riter 


11  you  were  an  athletic  department 
and  there  was  a  tennis  player  who  had 
won  five  state  titles  last  year,  what 
would  you  do? 

Give  the  player  a  scholarship  to  come 
to  your  school,  right? 

That's  just  what  UNC’s  athletic 
department  did.  What  makes  the  act 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
scholarship  is  going  to  a  woman. 

The  tennis  player  is  Carney 
Timberlake  from  Lexington,  N.C. 
Carney  is  naturally  excited  about  being 
the  first  woman  to  receive  an  athletic 
scholarship  from  UNC,  but  she  feels 
luck  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  good 
fortune.  “1  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  for  it  to 
happen,”  she  said. 

Carney,  who  started  playing  tennis  at 
the  age  of  nine,  feels  this  scholarship  is 
the  start  of  something  good,  not  just  for 
herself  but  for  all  women  athletes. 

She  feels  women’s  athletics  are 
emphasized  more  at  UNC  than  in  high 


school.  “There,  at  least  in  my  high 
school,  girls  shied  away  from  sports 
simply  because  sports  weren’t  stressed,” 
she  said. 

Carney  said  she  would  have  come  to 
Carolina  even  if  she  hadn’t  received  the 
scholarship.  She  was  “attracted  by 
everything,  plus  the  tennis  team  which  is 
the  strongest  in  the  state.” 

Tennis  practice  has  just  started  and 
Carney  is  out  on  the  courts  every  day 
from  3  to  5  p.m.  “I’m  not  really  nervous 
about  playing  at  college,”  she  said,  “The 
only  thing  that’s  different  is  I’m  playing 
for  a  team,  not  for  myself.” 

Carney,  who  last  year  won  the  state’s 
18-singles  and  doubles,  the  women’s 
singles  and  doubles  and  mixed  doubles, 
is  still  uncertain  about  her  plans  after 
college.  Her  probable  major  is  business, 
but,  “1  really  have  no  idea  at  all  what  I’m 
going  to  do,”  she  said. 

When  it  comes  to  professional  sports, 
Carney  thinks  women’s  lib  has  had  a 
great  effect.  “For  instance,”  she  said, 
“Billie  Jean  King  has  made  everyone 
aware  of  women’s  tennis  and  I  think 
that’s  a  good  thing.”  Carney  also  feels 
women  deserve  equal  prize  money. 
“Why  not?”  she  said.  “They  work  just  as 
hard.” 


“My  case  was  one  of  the  least  preventabl 
types.  Like  1  wasn’t  walking  down  a  dar 
street,  1  wasn’t  picking  up  a  hitchhiker, 
wasn’t  doing  anything  wrong.  It  just  happer 
ed  because  1  got  pulled  out  of  the  car.  So 
you’re  going  to  get  pulled  out  of  the  car,  wha 

do  you  do?  I  guess  you  lock  all  your  door 
But  I  wasjust  driving  home  from  Chapel  Hi 
(at  night)  and  the  main  thing  is  that  someor 
could  pick  up  on  an  unusual  situation  goir 
on.  Somebody  started  honking  at  me  on  tf 

highway  —  driving  up  along  side  of  me  and 
didn’t  think  anything  of  it.  1  should  hai 
snapped  right  then,  that  something  screv 
was  going  on,  but  1  didn  t.  He  followed  n 
off  the  highway  and  I  realized  someone  w; 

following  me  awfully  close  and  I  didn’t  thin 
anything  of  that  either.  When  I  got  to  m 
driveway,  1  pulled  in  and  1  thought  I  wassai 
so  1  slowed  down.  But  he  had  gotten  out  i 
his  car  —  a  car  didn’t  follow  me,  only  a  pe 
son  did  —  so  l  didn’t  see  his  lights.  He  gral 
ed  me  out  of  the  window,  so  if  I’d  had  tf 
window  up,  if  I  hadn’t  slowed  down  in  tl 
driveway,  if  I  had  just  picked  up  on  an  in 
usual  situation  a  little  bit  earlier,  everythir 
would  have  been  okay. 

“The  (Orange  County)  police  had  the  a 
titude  of  why  didn’t  you  realize  someth:; 
was  going  on,  because  they  are  trained 
look  for  things.  It  was  just  one  of  those  i 
preventable  things. 

“If  I  had  known  that  night  (about  ti 
Center)  —  for  one  thing  I  think  I  could  ha' 
had  better  treatment  at  the  hospital  mayb 
because  they  know  how  to  handle  thing' 
There  were  just  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  I’v 
found  out  now,  that  I  should  have  knowr 
So  1  think  the  important  thing  is  for  wome 
to  know  about  it  beforehand  —  befor 
something  happens  to  them  —  to  know  tha 
there  is  a  rape  crisis  center  and  who  to  get  u 
with.” 
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Writer  Returns  to  Roots 


by  Scottee  Cantrell 
Guest  Writer 


Jessie  Schell  grew  up  in  Greenville.  Miss., 
a  town  of  writers,  story  tellers  and  gossipers. 
Her  relatives  would  sit  out  on  the  hack  porch 
and  swap  news  and  ‘yarns’  that  had  a  marked 
effect  on  Jessie,  a  writer  and  creative  writing 
lecturer  at  UNC. 

“1  believe  in  roots,”  said  the  31-year-old 
author.  “Roots  give  you  a  sense  of  where  you 
belong  and  how  you  got  where  you  are.  Place 
and  family  define  you.” 

Old  people,  a  girl  coming  to  terms  with  her 
family  and  her  roots  form  the  basis  of 
“Alvira,  Lettie  and  Pip,”  a  short  story  by 
J essie  which  was  recently  selected  to  be  in  the 
1975  edition  of  Prize  Stories:  The  O.  Henry 
Awards.  Her  novel-in-progress  grew  from 
this  story. 


"The  novel  is  about  old  people,  and  old 
people  don't  sell,  but  they're  pretty  impor¬ 
tant  to  me,”  her  tone  when  she  spoke  was 
soft,  but  emphatic.  The  story  follows  the 
lives  ol  two  sisters  and  explores  what  they 
stood  for  and  what  their  lives  meant. 

Jessie  said  she  tries  not  to  let  her 
philosophy  interfere  with  her  teaching,  as 
some  teachers  have  been  accused  of  doing, 
although  she  checks  to  see  what  her. students 
read. 

“If  they  haven't  read  fairy  tales,  they 
haven't  read  fables.  And  if  they  haven’t  read 
fables,  they  haven’t  read  folk  tales.  And  folk 
tales  are  the  past,  and  that’s  necessary.” 

Her  students  astound  her,  she  said,  and 
are  trying  experimental  ideas  that  she  leels 
are  even  hard  for  her  to  handle.  “Sometimes 
1  don’t  feel  adequate  to  guide  them,  but  we 
grope  together  and  keep  trying.” 

continued  on  page  7 
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School  Offers  Alternative 


by  Bella  English 
Guest  Writer 

In  the  late  1950s,  a  North  Carolina  city 
board  of  education  ruled  that  if  a  high  school 
girl  got  pregnant,  she  had  to  leave  school. 

The  stranger  part  of  the  board’s  policy  was 
that  if  a  boy  admitted  fathering  the  il¬ 
legitimate  baby,  he  was  required  to  ieave 
school  for  three  years. 

Most  of  the  old  policies  applying  to 
married  or  pregnant  school  girls  seem  to  be 
disappearing.  According  to  a  progress  report 
on  the  Durham  Cooperative  School  for 
pregnant  girls,  an  increasing  number  of 
school  systems  are  making  allowances  for 
pregnant  girls  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  first  continuing  education  program 
for  pregnant  girls  began  in  1962.  Now  more 
than  1 50  such  programs,  operate  in  the 
United  States.  These  programs  allow  preg¬ 
nant  girls  who  may  have  formerly  dropped 
out  of  school  to  finish  their  education. 

Many  special  schools  for  pregnant 
.eenagers  sprung  up  in  the  late  1960s.  T  he 
need  for  these  schools  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  pregnancy  accounts  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  dropouts  among  high  school 
girls. 

“The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  condone  or  condemn  the 
pregnancy,  but  it  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  these  girls,”  said  Catherine  Cooke, 
consultant  in  the  Division  of  Exceptional 
Children  in  Raleigh. 

No  state  law  requires  pregnant  girls  to 
drop  out  of  school,  but  many  public  schools 
require  it. 

One  North  Carolina  town  seems  to  cling 
to  the  belief  that  married  students  encourage 
promiscuity.  The  school  enforces  an  un¬ 
written  rule  that  if  a  high  school  couple 
marries,  the  newlyweds  must  stay  out  of 
school  for  two  weeks. 

The  rule  is  based  on  the  belief  that  if  the 
couple  returns  to  school  any  sooner,  they 
might  negatively  influence  other  students 
with  talk  of  their  honeymoon. 

Growing  concern  for  pregnant  girls  is 
reflected  in  their  acceptance  in  some  regular 
high  schools. 

rhe  Durham  Cooperative  School  began 
in  1967.  when  a  group  of  volunteers,  in- 
cludingChapel  Hill  Mayer  Howard  Lee,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  extent  of  pregnancy  among 
school-aged  girls  in  Durham.  They  found 
enough  of  a  problem  to  warrant  some  action. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Durham 
furnished  space  for  the  school,  and  teachers 
volunteered  their  services.  Of  59  applicants, 
only  17  students,  married  and  single, 
enrolled  the  first  year,  due  to  space 
limitations. 

Supt.  of  Durham  city  schools  Lew 
Hannen  says  that  pregnant  girls  in  Durham 


have  a  choice  of  attending  the  Cooperative 
School  or  staying  in  their  regular  high 
schools. 

Only  two  admission  requirements  exist  for 
the  Cooperative  School:  the  girl  must  be 
pregnant  and  she  must  transfer  trom  a 
Durham  school.  The  School  includes  grades 
7-12. 

Thirty-six  girls  now  attend  classes  there, 
located  in  the  old  Southside  Elementary 
school  building  on  Erwin  Road.  T  he  current 
location  may  prove  to  be  a  liability.  Hannen 
said  a  segment  of  Interstate  40  is  supposed 
to  go  through  the  site  of  the  school. 

“We  may  relocate  the  school,  but  we 
haven’t  ruled  out  dropping  it,”  he  said.  “It 
has  enabled  many  girls  to  graduate  who 
wouldn’t  have  otherwise.” 

Girls  come  in  daily  to  enroll  at  the 
Cooperative  School,  Marjorie  Monroe, 
school  guidance  counselor  said,  adding  that 
the  number  of  students  will  increase  in  the 
next  few  months.  Last  year,  104  students 
were  enrolled  from  September  to  June. 

“The  Cooperative  School  is  just  like  any 
regular  school,”  school  principal  Shirley 
Willis  said.  “But  besides  the  normal 
academic  courses,  we  offer  special  home 
economics  courses  where  the  girls  can  learn 
to  make  things  for  their  babies.” 

The  staff  includes  three  full-time  teachers, 
a  counselor,  a  part-time  nurse  and  four  part- 
time  teachers.  The  school  is  funded  by  the 
Durham  city  and  county  school  systems. 

“There  is  definitely  a  need  for  this  school,” 
Monroe  said.  “Every  school  system  should 
make  provisions  for  pregnant  girls.” 

The  guidance  counselor  said  she  helps  the 
girls  on  issues  such  as  deciding  how  they  will 
take  care  of  their  babies  after  delivery,  get¬ 
ting  back  into  school  and  also  with  atten¬ 


dance  and  discipline  problems. 

She  refers  girls  to  social  workers  whe 
necessary,  and  works  with  the  girls’ parent; 

The  Cooperative  School  also  provide 
health  classes  taught  by  a  registered  nursi 
The  class  includes  lectures  and  films  on  labt 
and  delivery,  family  planning,  child  car 
nutrition,  venereal  disease,  cancer  and  dri 
effects. 

“We  offer  them  more  needed  health-cai 
education  than  regular  schools  do,”  schoi 
nurse  Susan  Deloatche  said,  pointing  oi 
that  Duke  nursing  students  often  follow  tf 
girls  through  pregnancy  and  go  to  tf 
delivery  room  with  them. 

Duke  Hospital  and  Lincoln  Center  coi 
duct  clinics  for  the  girls  with  doctors  ar 
social  workers,  she  said. 

1  helma  Battle,  a  former  guidar, 
counselor  at  the  school,  calls  the  school  “t, 
perfect  setting  for  pregnant  girls.”  She  m 
works  at  Durham’s  Hillside  High  School 

“1  left  because  1  didn’t  think  tf 
Cooperative  School  would  be  there  mu 
longer,”  she  said.  The  need  for  the  school 
decreasing,  she  explained,  due  to  the  attitu 
change  of  school  officials. 

“There  was  never  a  written  poll 
prohibiting  pregnant  girls  from  attendi 
Durham  schools,”  Battle  said,  “but  pressi 
was  placed  on  the  girls  to  withdraw.” 

Pregnant  girls  are  now  more  accepted 
public  high  schools.  Battle  said.  She 
timatedthat  Hillside  has  about  10 or  12 pn 
nant  girls,  who  will  stay  at  the  regular  scho< 
as  long  as  they  are  physically  able  todos. 

Battle  says  the  decreasing  enrollment 
the  Cooperative  School  is  also  due  to  the  1 
creasing  number  of  abortions  and  tf 
accessibility  of  birth  control  methods. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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by  Stella  Morgan 
Staff  Writer 

You  either  like  her  or  you  don’t. 

She's  candid  and  she’s  not  afraid  to  attack 
ny  person  or  any  segment  of  society  where 
ne  senses  something  wrong. 

But  no  matter  how  you  respond  to  her, 
ou  have  to  respect  her  for  her  relentless 
ampaign  to  right  the  injustices  around  her. 
he  tries  to  make  people  aware  of  where 
acial  problems  originate  and  how  they  (the 
ictims)  can  retaliate. 

Florynce  Kennedy,  one  of  the  founders  of 
le  National  Organization  for  Women  and 
iso  founder  of  the  Feminist  Party,  speaks 
>r  the  oppressed.  During  a  recent  interview 
t  UNC,  the  black  feminist  attacked  a  spec- 
lum  of  social  ills. 

Kennedy  says  the  separation  of  black  and 
hite  women  weakens  the  feminist  move- 
lent.  “Many  women  think  they  want  blacks 
1  the  feminist  movement  but  once  blacks 
ime  in,  the  white  women  find  themselves 
3set  by  them.”  she  says.  “White  women  are 
ot  really  ready  for  the  black  women  yet. 
/ith  the  black  women  mak ing demands,  the 
hite  women  might  find  them  more  of  a 
jisance  than  anticipated.” 

Kennedy  blames  the  media  for  attempting 
'  broaden  the  split  between  black  and  white 
omen  in  what  she  referred  to  as  the  “divide 
id  conquer  technique.”  But  she  added  that 
3  black  and  white  group,  men’s  or  women's 
oup,  should  be  together  until  there  is  total 
luality.  “When  an  oppressed  group  gets  a 
ny  foot  in  the  door,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them 
i  share  their  small  part.  The  oppressed 
oup  should  not  have  to  share  with  the  op- 
*essor.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  all  the  oppressed,  she 
“against  racism  whether  it  involves  blacks 
r  whites.  There  is  no  rationality  with 
icism.  It  can  only  be  discussed  on  an 


irrational  basis.” 

She  criticized  the  feminist  movement  for 
being  too  preoccupied  with  rape  and  with 

defending  the  vagina.  The  movement  isn’t 
going  the  right  way.” 

According  to  Kennedy,  racism  is  as  bad  in 
the  North  as  it  is  in  the  South.  “It  is  an 
American  institution,  border  to  border, 
coast  to  coast.” 

She  says  the  Feminist  Party  is  instigating  a 
movement  to  X-rate  America.  “It  (the 
Feminist  Party)  will  attack  all  major  in¬ 
stitutions,  especially  the  feminist  and  sexist 
programing  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  (PBS),”  she  explained.  “Part  of  the 
program  is  to  interrupt  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  PBS.” 

Claiming  support  for  the  decriminaliza¬ 
tion  of  prostitution,  Kennedy  says  its 
prosecution  is  one  way  women  are  “niggeriz- 
ed.  We’ve  already  got  legalized  prostitution 
anyway  marriage.” 

She  contends  that  many  people  go  into 
marriage  with  the  wrong  idea,  and  they  feel  if 
it  breaks  up,  they  have  somehow  failed. 
“People  should  think  of  marriage  as  a  sort  of 
permanent  thing  but  not  necessarily  a 
lifetime  thing,”  she  said.  “It’s  kind  of  like 
moving  into  a  house.  One  out  of  three 
marriages  ends  in  divorce,  and  to  ignore  it 
would  be  like  going  to  Alaska  in  a  bikini.” 

Criticizing  the  educational  system,  she 
labeled  many  students  ignoramuses  because 
they  think  they're  smart.  “The  average  stu¬ 
dent  doesn  t  even  understand  the  economic 
structure  such  as  taxes  and  oil  prices,”  she 
claims.  “This  country  makes  students  come 
out  as  sharecroppers.” 

As  a  person  interested  in  both  feminism 
and  racism,  she  says  she  wonders  which  is 
worst.  “It  doesn’t  take  long  to  decide. 
Women  aren't  being  shot  in  bed.  Losing  your 
identity  isn’t  as  bad  as  losing  your  life.  Peo¬ 


ple  are  killed  because  of  race,  not  because  of 
sex.” 

Kennedy  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
racism  and  sexism  she  found  in  Chapel  Hill. 

In  her  usual  candid  way,  she  said,  “1  feel  like 
1  \e  been  shot  at  and  missed  and  shit  on  and 
hit.” 

‘Up  North,  Chapel  Hill  has  a  reputation 
of  being  the  cream  of  the  crop  because  of  its 
liberalism,”  Kennedy  continued.  “Well,  the 
crop  ain’t  doing  so  good.” 
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Exams  were  over.  My  glorious  week  in  Washington,  D.C.  had  end¬ 
ed.  1  was  home  and  it  was  time  to  suffer  the  dismal  con  sequences  of  be¬ 
ing  a  college  student:  the  summer  job.  The  only  bright  prospect  of  the 
whole  situation  was  the  fact  that  my  mother  worked  in  the  state 
employment  office  and  she  could  get  “inside  info”  on  a  good  job.  Or  so 
1  thought.  The  only  jobs  for  girls,  she  said,  were  waitressing,  ham¬ 
burger  jerking  at  McDonalds  or  .  .  .  painting? 

“Great!”  1  said.  Something  different.  Something  fun.  You  know, 
women’s  lib  and  all  that. 

Anyway,  I  got  the  phone  call  to  go  out  to  Greenhaven  Apartments 
and  apply  for  the  job.  How  exciting!  Little  did  1  know-. 

Somehow,  after  following  the  most  unhelpful  directions,  1  made  it  to 
the  construction  site  and  found  my  man. 

“You  the  new  painter?”  he  asked  skeptically. 

“Yeah,”  1  replied  nervously.  1  look  around  at  all  the  paint-covered 
faces  staring  perplexedly  at  me. 

“OK,”  he  said.  “Take  this  brush  and  can  of  enamel  and  start  painting 
all  the  unfinished  woodwork.  I’ll  be  by  in  a  while  to  check  ud  on  von.” 

Three  hours  and  two  apartments  later,  the  boss  man  returned. 

“You’re  doing  fine,”  he  said.  Then,  in  a  business-like  manner  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  the  going  details. 

“We  work  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  a  half  hour  off  for  lunch 
and  two  15-minute  breaks. 

1  nodded  and  wiped  the  sweat  off  my  face. 

“The  foreman  will  be  in  tomorrow  to  tell  you  what  else  to  do. 
Any  questions?” 

1  shook  my  head. 

“We’ll  start  you  off  at  SI. 85  an  hour  the  first  few  weeks,  and  then 
raise  you  to  $3.00.”  (1  never  got  the  $3  —  $2.90  was  my  top  wage.) 

1  nodded. 

f  rom  then  on  it  was  all  downhill. 

The  next  day  1  met  the  foreman.  Short  “The  Gut”  Jones  was  his 
name  and  chewing  tobacco  was  his  fame.  He  was  a  short,  round, 
square-headed  man  who  had  only  three  hairs  on  his  body,  one  growing 
on  his  fat  little  arm  and  two  coming  out  of  his  nose.  And  a  lump  in  his 
cheek  of  “Red  Man”  chewing  tobacco.  From  that  square,  hairless  fat 
head  glared  two  beady,  steely  blue  eyes.  He  had  no  eyebrows  or 
eyelashes.  Bald  as  a  basketball.  What  teeth  he  had  were  yellow  and 
crooked.  A  wave  of  nausea  spread  through  my  body.  1  smiled  weakly. 
But  he  was  only  the  beginning. 

There  was  Buddy,  who  came  to  work  once  every  three  weeks,  loaded 
(in  his  stomach,  that  is)  w  ith  a  few  bottles  of  w  ine,  a  six-pack  of  beer 
and  a  fifth  of  whiskey. 

Arthur  was  the  ancient  relic  who  came  into  work  fora  few  w'eeksata 
time  so  he  wouldn’t  earn  too  much  and  lose  his  social  security.  He 
didn  t  have  any  teeth  and  no  one  understood  him  when  he  spoke. 
Everybody  just  responded  to  him  with  a  friendly  grunt.  He  was  the 
w  indow  painting  expert.  That’s  all  he  ever  painted  and  he  did  a  pretty 
good  job. 


of  the  time,  that  is.  when  he  wasn’t  complaining  about  working.  H 
always  drove  the  pickup  truck  around  the  development  so  he  wouldn 
have  to  do  any  hard  labor.  1  liked  working  with  him,  though,  becaus 
we  always  sat  around  and  talked.  1  guess  that’s  why  1  never  made  ovc 
$2.90  an  hour. 

The  other  characters  were  the  come-and-go  types. 

Morris  was  the  hippie-freak  painter  who  used  to  take  “trips”  to  ti 
store  during  lunch.  Cathy  was  the  music  major  dropout  who  used  t 
come  into  work  “Hying”  on  some  combination  of  chemicals.  Our  res 
dent  pothead  was  a  braless  UNC  drop-out  who  w'ore  a  Belk’s  Chris 
mas  smock  to  work. 

We  even  had  one  dummy  who,  during  his  first  day  on  the  job,  shoi 
a  can  of  paint  and  splashed  it  all  over  the  walls.  When  it  wassuggeste 
that  he  do  something  about  it.  he  covered  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  car 
board  and  continued  to  stir  the  paint. 

Getting  back  to  the  details  of  my  job,  there  wasn’t  much  to  it.Paii 
ing  woodwork,  painting  doors,  painting  closets  and  painti 
bathrooms  and  kitchens. 

1  got  bored.  1  sang  to  myself.  1  talked  to  the  walls,  1  slept  in  ti 
closets,  1  got  covered  with  paint  everywhere  —  hair,  body,  clothes.!  1 
pants  |  w'ore  were  so  covered  with  paint  they  were  waterproof. 

If  1  wasn’t  painting.  1  was  sanding  wood,  caulking  the  wood  an 
crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees  filling  nail  holes  with  putty,  kickin 
Coke  bottles  and  beer  cans  out  of  my  way. 

There  wasn't  much  else  in  my  life  that  summer.  My  friends  ha 
deserted  me  for  the  wonders  of  the  West,  and  when  1  arrived  home, 
usually  showered  and  then  collapsed  on  my  bed  for  the  rest  oft! 
night. 

1  worked  not-so-diligently  for  about  three  months.  To  my  surprise 
got  along  reasonably  well  with  all  of  the  people  1  worked  with.  Wht 
the  guys  asked  me  why  1  was  painting,  1  told  them  it  was  only  a  sumrrw 
job  and  I  needed  the  money  for  school.  They  all  agreed  that  if  a  woms 
could  do  the  job,  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  1  found  out  from  thhe  boss’  wi 
that  they  had  hired  two  women  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  but  had  to  fi 
them  after  one  of  the  workmen  informed  them  that  the  two  girls  we 
doing  more  business  on  the  floors  than  anywhere  else. 

J  he  thought  of  being  attacked  on  the  job  had  crossed  my  mind  a  fe 
times.  But  later  1  found  out  that  the  boss’  wife  had  threatened  to  sli 
anyone  who  even  said  a  wrong  word  to  any  of  the  girls. 

J  here  were  other  girls  working  in  the  development  as  plumbers  ar 
as  part  of  the  clean-up  crew.  There  was  never  any  trouble  and  the  nit 
seemed  to  accept  us  all  as  just  “guys.” 

Alas,  the  summer  came  to  an  end.  1  was  not  unhappy  to  quit  work 
made  my  last  stroke  with  the  paint-brush,  hung  my  cap  up,  took 
shower  and  said  goodbye  to  the  painting  business  forever. 

!  After  two  weeks  of  cleanliness  and  recuperation,  it  was  time  to  coi 
back  to  (JNC  and  leave  the  real  world  behind.  And  1  '  don’t  miss 
S  a  bit.  • 
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AWS:  What’s  Happening 


by  Laura  Johnson 

Staff  Writer 

Jamie  Ellis,  chairperson  of  the 
ssociation  of  Women  Students!  AWS) 
enthusiastic  about  the  activities  of 
WS  this  year.  The  participation  level  is 
its  highest  and  active  involvement  is 
despread. 

Ellis  reports  that  the  Women’s 
estival  will  not  be  repeated  this  year, 
it  “we  are  attempting  to  continue  the 
omentum  that  began  with  the 
omen's  Festival.  The  goal  is  consis- 
it  programming  throughout  the  year, 
ther  than  a  concentrated  week  of  ac- 
ities.” 

Flo  Kennedy,  black  feminist,  began 
2  schedule  Ln  a  forum  sponsored  joint- 
by  AWS  and  the  Black  Student 
ovement.  Ellis  announced  a  tentative 
dedule  lor  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
pester: 

November  4  —  A  film,  “History  of 
Women's  Rights,’’  will  be  shown  in  the 
!Great  Hall  of  the  Union.  7  and  9  p.m.  Ad- 
imission  is  free.  All  are  welcome. 

November  1 1  —  “Women  ln  Careers,”  a 
panel  discussion  which  will  feature 
women  in  key  decision-making  positions 
in  the  business  world.  8  p.m.  Rooms  202- 
204.  Carolina  Union. 


November  14  -  “Women  In  Education,” 
a  panel  discussion  concerning 
curriculum  and  staff  changes  being  made 
for  women.  8  p.m.  Rooms  202-204, 
Carolina  Union. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  secure 
Holly  Near,  noted  female  vocalist, 
for  a  performance  in  the  near  future. 

A  women’s  dramatic  troupe  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  play  depicting  the  problems  of 
women  in  today’s  society. 

Not  only  will  AWS  serve  as  an 
awareness  center  through  its  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  Ellis  is  also  attempting  to 
orient  the  organization  toward  ser¬ 
ving  as  a  resource  center.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  women  with  various 
problems  is  available  in  the  AWS  of¬ 
fice.  Files  are  open  to  students  in 
search  ol  feminist  resources  and  per¬ 
sonal  counseling  is  also  available. 

AWS  is  looking  into  employment  dis¬ 
crimination  in  Chapel  Hill.  Several 
businesses  are  already  under  investiga¬ 
tion  and  data  is  being  collected. 

“AWS  is  much  more  active  this  year. 
We  are  working  with  all  the  town 
women’s  groups.  We  are  examining  a 
law  concerning  women’s  tuition  status. 
When  a  women  marries  an  out-of-state 


man,  or  the  other  way  around,  the 
woman’s  tuition  status  becomes  the 
same  as  the  man’s,’’  Ellis  explained. 

A  jumor  Greek  and  Latin  major,  Ellis 
has  worked  actively  with  AWS  since 
coming  to  UNC.  Before  being  elected 
chairperson,  she  served  as  AWS 
treasurer  for  two  years.  According  to 
Ellis,  “AWS  is  doing  very  well  this  year. 
I’m  very  enthusiastic  about  the  future.” 


Women  and  Health 


t  hurts  you  to  urinate  and  if  you  need  to  urinate  frequently,  you 
be  sutfering  from  cystitis,  a  fairly  common  bladder  infection, 
me  stored  in  the  bladder  does  not  normally  contain  bacteria, 
'ever,  the  openings  of  the  rectum,  vagina  and  bladder  are  very 
and  it  s  easy  for  germs  to  spread  from  the  rectum  or  vagina  to  the 
per.  Since  it  is  moist  and  warm,  the  bladder  provides  an  ideal  en- 
|  ment  for  bacteria  growth.  After  bacteria  enters  the  bladder,  an  in- 
1  ,n  may  be  established  in  a  few  days. 

nptoms:  One  usually  experiences  a  burning  sensation  when 

I  ting  and  the  bladder  may  go  into  spasms  resulting  in  a  crampy 
g  in  the  abdomen.  There  is  a  frequent  need  to  urinate  and  it  is  not 
lal  for  blood  to  be  in  the  urine. 

atment:  Tetracycline,  Gantrisin  (a  sulf  ur  drug)  and  Ampicillin  (a 
elated  to  pencillin)  are  the  three  main  antibiotics  used  for  treat- 

II  of  cystitis.  The  treatment  has  few  side  effects  and  is  fairly  inex- 
|/e. 

ording  to  Dr.  Harris,  head  of  Student  Health  Services,  many 
n  associate  cystitis  (as  well  as  vaginal  infections)  with  sexual  in- 
irse  and  are  ashamed  to  seek  help.  Although  sexual  activity  in- 
s  one  s  chances  of  contracting  the  infection,  cystitis  is  by  no 

>  restricted  to  sexually  active  persons;  in  fact,  it  can  occur  in 
en. 

re  is  a  biological  explanation  for  why  intercourse  increases  the 
:s  of  cystitis.  Dr.  Harris  said.  The  urethra,  the  external  opening 
bladder,  is  very  short  in  women.  It  is  located  near  the  entrance  to 
nna.  “Normally  bacteria  is  in  the  vagina,”  Dr.  Harris  said.  “Dur- 
srcourse  the  motion  of  the  penis  in  the  vagina  pulls  bacteria  and 


pushes  it  up  into  the  urethra.”  Urine  in  the  bladder  encourages  the 
growth  of  infection. 

Symptoms  can  be  misleading.  “You  can  get  all  the  symptoms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  discharge  of  blood,  simply  from  irritation  of  the  urethra,” 
Dr.  Harris  said.  Dr.  Harris  stresses  that  this  is  the  reason  a  woman 
should  have  a  urinalysis  and  urine  culture  before  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  takes  place  to  insure  proper  treatment.  Dr.  Harris  explained 
when  drugs  are  given  on  the  basis  of  symptoms  alone  you  can  actually 
add  to  the  problem.  “This  can  alter  the  balance  of  the  vagina  by 
treating  something  that  isn’t  there.” 

The  Student  Health  Service  provides  the  opportunity  for  women 
students  to  have  a  urine  culture  at  no  extra  cost.  “We  can  do  a  urine 
culture  and  identify  the  organism  causing  the  infection  and  pick  out 
the  drug  for  that  particular  organism,”  Dr.  Harris  said. 

Once  cystitis  is  diagnosed,  most  antibiotics  are  prescribed  forabout 
ten  days.  It  is  important  that  the  woman  follow  the  prescribed  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  specified  time  period.  “The  symptoms  maygoaway,”  Dr. 
Harris  said,  “but  that  doesn’t  mean  the  bacteria  is  gone.  Infection  will 
return.  It’s  important  for  a  woman  to  come  in  for  a  follow-up 
urinalysis.” 

In  cases  of  recurrent  cystitis,  a  woman  will  be  referred  to  a  urinary 
specialist  for  more  extensive  evaluation. 

For  women  who  have  recurrent  cystitis  because  of  intercourse  Dr. 
Harris  suggests  the  flush  technique.  Realizing  that  a  full  bladder  is 
more  conducive  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  bacteria,  this  technique 
serves  to  empty  the  bladder.  “We  instruct  a  woman  to  drink 
prior  to  having  intercourse  and  30  minutes  after  intercourse 
Harris  said. 
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Women's  Sports  Myths 


It  has  been  argued  that  vigorous  physical 
activity  renders  women  sterile  or  otherwise 
damages  them.  This  belief,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  more  subtle  myths,  has  certainly 
been  disproven.  These  myths  include  the 
following: 

MYTH:  Participation  in  athletics  might 
damage  a  woman’s  reproductive  organs.  In 
fact,  many  gynecologists  believe  that 
vigorous  activity  improves  the  muscular  sup¬ 
port  in  the  pelvic  area.  The  uterus  is  one  of 
the  most  shock  resistant  internal  organs  and 
considerably  more  protected  than  male 
genitalia. 

M  YTH :  Athletic  activity  causes  menstrual 
problems  and  impedes  menstrual  regularity. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true. 

MYTH:  Women  can't  reach  peak  perfor 
mance  during  menstruation.  In  iact. 
although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variability 
among  women,  women  Olympic  athletes 
have  won  competitions  and  broken  records 
during  all  stages  of  their  menstrual  cycles. 

MYTH:  Female  bones  are  more  fragile 
than  male  bones.  In  fact,  they  are  on  the 
average  smaller,  not  more  fragile. 

MY  I  H:  Women  are  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 


jured  in  sports.  In  fact,  the  injury  rate  per 
participant  is  lower  for  females  than  males  in 
both  contact  and  non-contact  sports. 

MYTH:  Females  should  not  play  contact 
.sports  because  they  might  damage  their 
breasts.  In  fact,  medical  and  athletic 
authorities  argue  that  breast  protectors 
could  be  designed  for  women,  just  as  various 
protective  equipment  has  been  designed  for 
men’s  organs. 

M  Y  I  H:  Women  who  engage  in  strenuous 
athletics  develop  bulging  muscles.  In  fact, 
given  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  the 
development  ol  bulging  muscles  depends 
primarily  on  the  amount  of  male  hormones  a 
person  has. 

Before  puberty,  males  and  females  are 
nearly  identical  in  their  physical  abilities. 
Tests  of  strength,  muscular  endurance,  car¬ 
diovascular  endurance  and  motor  perfor¬ 
mance  show  few  differences  between  the  sex¬ 
es  up  to  this  age.  Beyond  that  age,  however, 
the  male  becomes  considerably  stronger, 
possesses  greater  muscular  and  car¬ 
diovascular  endurance  and  is  more 
proficient  in  almost  all  motor  skills.  These 
differences  increase  in  magnitude  with  time, 
and  the  female  tends  to  plateau  between  ages 


ten  and  fourteen.  However,  there  are  in 
dications  that  these  differences  may  be  mor 
the  result  of  social  and  cultural  restriction 
imposed  on  females  prior  to  menarche,  that 
a  result  of  true  biological  differences  in  per 
formance  potential  between  the  sexes. 

A  major  physiological  difference  betweer 
adult  women  and  men  is  that  men  on  tlu 
average  are  larger  and  heavier  than  women 
The  average  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  i: 
more  flexible  and  has  better  balance 
Women  in  sports  point  out  that  most  sport: 
emphasize  and  reward  traits  in  which  mer 
tend  to  excel. 

Averages  can  be  misleading.  Although  ; 
superbly  fit  adult  female  may  be  at  a  real  dis 
advantage  competing  with  a  superbly  fi 
male  in  athletic  contests  which  depem 
primarily  on  speed  and  strength,  she  mighi 
well  outperform  an  average  male.  In  othei 
words,  all  men  are  not  superior  tofl//womei 
in  all  athletic  skills.  There  is  a  good  deal  ol 
overlap  in  ability  between  the  sexes,  so  that  a 
sizable  number  of  women  outperform  a 
number  of  men. 

This  article  reprinted  from  the  newsletter 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  o 
Women,  Association  of  American  College  s 


Continued  from  page  2 

Supt.  Hannen  agreed  that  school  official: 
are  becoming  more  lenient  toward  pregnan 
girls. 

“Some  people  are  saying  they  will  accept 
girls  in  the  regular  school  set-up  without  toe 
much  stigma,”  he  said.  He  emphasized 
however,  that  acceptance  of  pregnant  girls  is 
still  in  its  early  stages. 

How’  does  the  community  feel  about  the 

school? 

'“At  the  outset,  some  of  the  Durham 
citizens  felt  we  were  encouraging  promiscui¬ 
ty  by  setting  up  a  special  school  for  pregnant 
girls,”  Hannen  said,  but  he  added  that  no1 
complaints  have  come  in  the  last  lew  years. 

“There’s  no  real  reason  for  complaints  un¬ 
less  some  of  the  girls’  parents  feel  there  is 
more  stigma  attached  to  their  daughters  it! 
they  attend  the  Cooperative  School.” 

The  school’s  guidance  counselor  said  she 
has  heard  only  positive  comments  from  the 
community. 

“The  parents  are  glad  the  girls  can  finish 
school  without  having  to  drop  out,"  Monroe 
said. 

Battle  said  she  feels  the  parents’  attitude*- 
are  summed  up  in  these  words: 

“Thank  God  the  school  exists.” 


Sports  Schedule  I 

UNC  WOMEN’S  FIELD  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 

I 

Coach:  Ms.  Ann  Gregory 

I 

November  4 

UNC-CH  vs  Campbell 

4:30  p.m. 

Home 

November  8-10 

Deep  South  Tournament 

I 

UNC  WOMEN’S  TENNIS  SCHEDULE 

Coach:  Ms.  Frances  Hogan 

November  1 

UNC-CH  vs  Furman 

3:00  p.m. 

Greenville,  S.C.  1 

November  2 

UNC-CH  vs  Florida  State 

3:00  p.m. 

Greenville,  S.C. 

Feb.  26-Mar.  1 

Florida  State  Invitational 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

March  27 

UNC-CH  vs  Davidson 

3:00  p.m. 

Davidson,  N.C. 

March  28 

UNC-CH  vs  Duke 

3:00  p.m. 

Home  f 

April  1 

UNC-CH  vs  Duke 

3:00  p.m. 

Home  A 

April  2 

UNC-CH  vs  Brown  University 

3:00  p.m. 

Home 

April  4 

UNC-CH  vs  Mary  Baldwin 

3:00  p.m. 

Staunton,  Va. 

April  5 

UNC-CII  vs  Univ.  of  Virginia 

3:00  p.m. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

April  8 

UNC-CH  vs  UNC-G 

3:00  p.m. 

Home  $ 

April  10 

UNC-CH  vs  Duke 

3:00  p.m. 

Durham  $ 

April  17  -  19 

NCAIAW  Championships 

Chapel  Hill 

UNC  WOMEN’S  VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULE 

Coach:  Ms.  Mary  Frances  Branch 

October  30 

UNC-CH  vs  St.  Andrews 

6:00  p.m. 

Laurinburg,  N.C.  'j 

October  30 

UNC-CH  vs  Coker 

Laurinburg,  N.C. 

Nov.  1  -  2 

State  Tournament 

UNC  WOMEN’S  INTRAMURALS 

Volleyball 

Round  Robin  Starts  Monday,  November  4 

UNC-CH  campus  1 

Sometimes  I  don  tfeel  adequate  to  guide  them 
s_o  we  grope  together  and  keep  trying. "  ’ 


her  life  and  a  means  of  capturing  people  to 
keep  them  alive  forever. 

Her  hometown  was  a  writing  town. 

Almost  everyone  was  a  writer  there.  It  was  a 
normal  occupation,”  she  said. 

Because  people  in  the  town  didn’t  treat 
writers  as  anything  special,  Jessie  saw  them 
as  obtainable”  and  that  made  “writing  ob¬ 
tainable”  as  well. 

‘I  started  out  with  poetry,  but  then  found  1 
needed  more  room.  So  1  took  on  the  short 
story  and  the  novel,”  she  said. 

Unlike  some  writers  who  feel  restricted  to 
one  medium,  Jesse  feels  relatively  comfor¬ 
table  in  any.  “One  time  1  was  working  on  a 
novel  and  found  that  it  just  wasn’t  going.  1 
took  the  characters  and  wrote  poems  about 
them.  II  it  doesn’t  work  one  way,  it  can  work 
another!”  she  said. 

Even  though  she  has  published  numerous 
poems,  short  stories  and  a  novel  in  such 
respected  magazines  and  journals  as  Atlan¬ 
tic,  The  Greensboro  Review,  The  Southern 
Poetry  Review  and  others,  Jessie  doesn't 
think  of  herself  as  a  writer. 

It  s  like  thinking  of  yourself  as  being  30 
years  old  instead  of  18,  it’s  impossible,”  she 
said. 

Impossible  or  no,  Jessie’s,  the  writer’s 
story  will  be  considered  for  one  of  three  O. 
Henry  Awards  and  will  be  published  this 
spring  in  the  collection. 

She  received  the  news  of  the  story’s  selec¬ 
tion  in  a  note  from  the  editor  of  The 
Greensboro  Review  where  it  was  originally 
published.  “1  couldn’t  believe  it.  I  called  him 
up  at  1  a.m.  and  said,,  ‘this  has  got  to  be  a 
practical  joke.'”  But  it  wasn’t. 


Schell  (Middle)  listens  to  students  discuss  ideas. 

inued  from  page  l 


.aching  someone  to  be  a  writer  is  im- 
sible,  she  said  speaking  of  her  classes,  but 
can  teach  them  to  be  a  better  writer. 
>u  can  teach  them  language  and  tech- 
the  board  and  nails  of  writing,  and  show 
n  what  can  be  done  with  language.” 

He  said  that  writing  classes  are  most 
able  in  the  sense  that  they  give  students 

udience  they  would  never  be  able  to  have 
n. 

so  shy  to  take  a  writing  course  in  un- 
raduate  school,  Jessie  didn’t  begin 
ug  seriously  until  1963.  She  graduated 


-from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a 
Greensboro,  which  was  the  Woman' 
College  then,  and  eventually  received  he 
Masters  in  Fine  Arts  degree  in  writing. 

She  studied  under  poet  Randall  Jarrel 
and  her  college  class  included  novelist: 
Heather  Ross  Miller  and  Emily  Harrison. 

“The  teachers  were  incredibly  good.  Anc 
Randall  Jarrell  was  always  bringing  some 
notables  like  Allen  Tate  or  Peter  Taylor  tc 
class,”  she  said. 

For  Jessie,  who  wants  to  be  a  short  story 
writer,  but  considers  herself  more  of  a 


>fn  a  Dating  Book” published  here  in 


'St  women,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try 
end  UP  sooner  or  later  in  a  man’s 
pent.  Usually  it  is  a  result  of  such  lines 
-ome  on  up  to  the  apartment.  I  just 

•d  decorating  the  place  and  I  want  vour 
'n’  or  “Darn.  I  forgot  to  feed  the  gold- 
iWon  I  hike  but  a  minute,”  or  perhaps 
-  on  up  and  listen  to  this  neat  record  I 
today  ”  °nce  you  are  there,  there  are 

\  ^  y°u  should  observe.  Do  not 
'Pstick  stains  on  the  napkins  or  spill 
m  the  bathroom.  Do  not  tell  him 


that  his  apartment  needs  a  woman’s  touch, 
or  snoop  around  among  the  desk  drawers. 
Above  all,  do  not  leave  any  remnants  of  your 

visit.  Watch  the  clock  and  keep  your  shoes 
on.  When  it  is  time  to  leave,  look  at  your 

watch,  yawn,  and  gaze  at  him  emptily.  This  is 
especially  effective  just  after  you  have  finish¬ 
ed  your  drink  and  set  it  down  loudly  on  the 
table  or  when  the  record  has  finished. 

The  chaste  woman  is  careful  to  avoid  such 
potentially  dangerous  spots  as  lonely 

beaches,  country  roads,  the  arboretum, 
deserted  classrooms,  park  benches,  offices 
after  hours.  Couches,  roomy  chairs 

(especially  those  that  recline)  and  bedrooms 


and  living  room  floors  lend  themselves  to 
delicate  situations.  If  you  do  find  yourself 

unwillingly  confronted  with  difficulty,  there 
are  several  outs.  Keep  mouth  full  at  all  times. 

Garlic  bread  and  popcorn  (preferably  not 
together)  are  effective,  as  js  salt  water  taffy. 
A  large  drink  is  handy  fnon-alcoholic  of 

course)  and  a  cigarette  (101)  also  poses 
problems  to  the  would-be  lover.  (Keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  unsafe  to  smoke  in  bed).  Talk¬ 
ing  works,  but  tends  to  be  overdone,  as 
chattering  fluidly  will  turn  him  off  entirely. 

However,  if  this  is  your  purpose,  start  off 
with  “Do  you  believe  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes?”  or  “Let  me  show'  you  the  new  hat  I 
got  today.” 
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Merritt  Senses“Good  Vibrations 


By  Lynn  Garren 
Staff  Writer 

“Personally,  I'm  against  womens  libera¬ 
tion.  My  only  benefits  Irom  it  have  been 
equal  pay  and  recognition  for  a  day’s  work." 
One  of  two  full-time  female  faculty  members 
in  the  RTVMP  department.  Bishetta  Merritt 
occupies  a  supposedly  “liberated”  position, 
yet  feels  the  movement’s  effects  have  been 
minimal.  “The  type  of  education  1  received  at 
Ohio  State  made  me  very  versatile.  1  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  job.  Women  are 
being  recruited  because  the  government  says 
people  have  to.” 

Before  coming  to  UNC.  Merritt  received  a 
B.  A.  in  Theater  and  Speech  from  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Nashville.  Venn..  and  a  MA  and 
doctorate  in  Communications  troimOhio. 
'Jder  duties  here  include  teaching  a  seminar 
and  a  movie  criticism  class,  and  “learning  to 
operate  a  movie  camera.”  She  is  also  a'guest 
lecturer  at  the  Community  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  in  Durham. 

Merritt,  originally  from  Danville,  Va, , 
said  so  far,  she’s  had  “very  good  vibrations” 
about  UNC.  “Nothing’s  happened  to  me  1 
haven’t  enjoyed.”  She  expressed  an  interest 
in  talking  with  black  students  to  find  out 
what  problems  they  are  encountering. 


Photo  by  Nancy  Kochuk 

“1  haven't  talked  much  w  ith  them,  but  they 
probably  have  the  same  type  of  academic 
problems  1  had  at  Ohio  State.  Some  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  kC”  as  the  norm  because 
they’re  tired  of  fighting  to  prove  their  ability 


and  convince  others  of  what  they  know.  Bi 
you  can  accept  a  ‘C’  and  later  prove  t 
know  ledge  was  worth  more  than  that  by  g< 
ting  a  good  job.” 

Merritt  view's  black  liberation  as  beii 
more  important  than  women’s  liberatio 
“Black  women  will  encounter  mo 
problems  because  they’re  black  than  becau 
they’re  female.”  She  pointed  out  that  “bla 
women  have  always  been  working  ai 
accepting  responsibilities.  They’ve  been 
the  forefront  since  the  beginning  of  tl 
country.” 

The  view  that  the  two  movements  shou 
work  closely  together  is  not  shared  1 
Merritt.  “1  can’t  speak  for  all  black  wome 
but  I  don’t  believe  they  need  to  band  togeth 
with  anybody.  They’re  banded  together  wi: 
their  men  and  children  in  the  fight  for  bla 
liberation,  which  is  more  important, 
women,  we’ve  always  been  ’liberated’.  We 
used  to  it.” 

CnuNBRt 


November  2  —  10  a.m.  4  p.m. 
Womencraft  demonstrates  quilting. 
W.  Franklin  St. 


November  13  —  Meeting  ot  the  Well 
Rights  Association.  Call  Linda,  9 
6380,  for  more  information. 


November  26  —  8  p.m.  The  League 
Women  Voters  is  having  an  o[ 
general  meeting  to  discuss  Chapel  1 
and  its  recreational  needs.  The  recr 
tion  commission  will  be  present.  Bink 
Baptist  Church. 


Lollipop  Power  meets  Thursd 
nights  at  various  members’  homes.  F 
more  information  call  Ellen  at  933-1 2 
during  the  day  and  967-5085  alter 
p.m.,  Lorna  at  942-8245  after  6  p.m.. 
Pat  at  929-3672. 


The  Lesbian  Feminist  Discuss 
Group  meets  Sunday  afternoons 
p.m.)  at  the  Duke  East  Campus  Cen 
They  are  also  setting  up  CR  grot 
which  will  meet  Thursday  nights  at  7 
For  more  information,  call  Marv  Po 
at  942-1957.  


NC 

The  North  Carolina  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  (NC  P1RG)  is  a  social 
change  organization  created,  funded  and 
controlled  by  the  college  and  university 
students  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  non-profit  North  Carolina  corporation 
which  seeks  to  serve  the  public  interest  by  in¬ 
vestigating  and  researching  problems  and 
using  public  education,  administrative 
procedures,  legislative  lobbying  and  litiga¬ 
tion  to  seek  solutions. 

Through  NC  P1RG,  students  work  with 
professionals  to  change  institutions  and  deal 
with  the  underlying  causes  of  safety  hazards, 
inadequate  health  care,  environmental 
abuse,  misuse  of  natural  resources,  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination,  consumer  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  other  violations  of  the  public 
interest,  in  order  to  protect  and  benefit  all 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

NC  P1RG  students  were  among  the  first  to 
become  interested  in  researching  credit  prac¬ 
tices  which  discriminate  against  women.  The 

NC  P1RG  report  Short  Changed:  Sex  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  Consumer  Credit ,  was 


PIRG 

published  in  October  1973.  Based  on  dis¬ 
criminatory  credit  practices,  the  report 
presents  extensive  empirical  data  currently 
in  use  in  North  Carolina.  The  report  noted 
that  today  in  North  Carolina: 

“Women  are  without  legal  remedy  to  combat 
sexual  discrimination.  They  can  count  on 
neither  federal  nor  state  governments  to  act  in 
their  behalf.  They  can  bring  no  lawsuit  against  | 
companies  who  tell  them  their  credit  is  no  good 
because  they  are  women." 

I  TheNC  PIRG  concludes  that  a  simple  two 
paragraph  law  would  give  women  sufficient 
protection.  The  report  is  available  from  NC 
PIRG,  Box  2901,  Durham,  N.C.  27705. 

At  the  heart  of  NC  PIRG’s  promise  is  the 
belief  that  students  and  the  professional  staff 
they  hire  are  capable  of  changing  the  system 
in  areas  that  concern  them  through  thorough 
research  and  determined  follow-through  in 
the  media,  the  courts  or  the  legislature. 

People  interested  in  helping  to  establish  a 
chapter  of  NC  PIRG  in  Chapel  Hill  should 
contact  Claudia  Egelhoff  at  967-2349. 
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Physicians  Disapprove 
of  ‘ Natural ’  Childbirth 


New  Way  of  Looking  at  Old  Method 


by  Ellen  Wiener 
Staff  Writer 

Natural  childbirth  is  no  longer  approved 
by  physicians. 

“  ‘Natural’  suggests  a  primitive  form  of 
behavior,”  said  Dr.  Richard  Lassiter,  a 
private  obstetrician  in  Chapel  Hill.  ‘‘It  im¬ 
plies  women  curling  up  in  the  woods,  with  all 
of  the  discomforts  associated  with  such  a  set¬ 
ting.” 

Actually  Lassiter  and  most  other 
physicians  are  not  against  the  form  of  child¬ 
birth  commonly  called  “natural”  childbirth. 
But  they  do  oppose  use  of  the  term  “natural.” 

Since  many  women  fear  what  is  known  as 
“natural”  childbirth,  because  of  its  negative 
associations,  most  physicians  are  en¬ 
couraging  use  of  the  term  “prepared”  child¬ 
birth. 

Prepared  childbirth  refers  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  mental,  physical  and 
emotional  challenges  of  childbirth.  “It  helps 
women  understand  what  they  will  be  going 

through  and  helps  them  relax,  making  tne 
childbirth  easier,”  said  Sandra  Walston,  a 
registered  nurse  who  teaches  prepared  child¬ 
birth  classes  at  the  Newman  Center. 

Both  approaches  to  childbirth  involve 
education  and  exercises,  but  the  Lamaze 

method  adds  controlled  breathing  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  lessons.  These  techniques, 
known  as  psychoprophylaxis,  enable  the 
woman  to  take  an  active  part  in  childbirth. 

The  concept  behind  prepared  childbirth  is 
to  make  the  experience  more  dignified  and 
more  meaningful.  The  idea  was  popularized 

in  the  western  hemisphere  by  two 
obstetricians  —  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Grantly 
Dick-Read,  in  1932  in  his  book  Childbirth 
Without  Fear  and  a  Frenchman,  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nand  Lamaze. 

Doctors  disagree  as  to  whether  the 
breathing  performs  any  physiological  func¬ 


tion  or  whether  it  is  only  psychological,  in 
giving  the  mother  something  to  concentrate 
on. 

Lamaze’s  technique  is  the  most  popular  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  introduced  into 
the  United  States  until  1959  through  a  book 
by  Marjorie  Karmel,  Thank  You,  Dr. 
Lamaze. 

A  Lamaze  course  deals  with  the  changes, 
both  physical  and  psychological,  parents 
may  expect  with  a  baby;  what  to  expect  in 
the  hospital;  and  exercises  in  preparation  for 
labor. 

The  lessons  typically  begin  eight  weeks 
before  the  expected  birth  date.  They  last  six 
weeks,  but  the  expectant  mothers  continue 
until  the  child  is  born  so  that  she  can  keep 
practicing  the  techniques. 

The  course  costs  about  $30.  If  a  woman 
cannot  afford  the  price,  Lassiter  said,  some 
arrangement  is  usually  worked  out.  “I’ve 
never  heard  of  someone  being  turned  away 
because  she  couldn’t  pay  for  it.” 

The  method  insists  that  the  mother  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  companion,  usually  the 
father,  to  coach  her  in  the  exercises  and  share 
in  the  childbirth  experience.  Many  hospitals, 
however,  prohibit  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
panion  in  either  the  labor  or  delivery  room 
or  in  both. 

Lassiter  recommends  those  who  en¬ 
counter  this  problem  try  to  find  a  hospital  to 
suit  their  needs.  But  if  this  is  difficult,  he 
suggests,  “Try  nice  persistance.  Don't 
plead.  Unfortunately  it  may  take  time,  even 
until  a  second  child.  But  you  may  just  have  to 
wait,  although  more  hospitals  are  becoming 
more  liberal.” 

Prepared  childbirth  methods  may  be 
applied  to  childbirth  with  or  without  drugs. 
“When  the  Lamaze  method  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country,  the  emphasis  was 
on  no  drugs,”  Lassiter  said. 

The  stress  on  no  drugs  has  now  been  lifted. 
Both  Walston  and  Lassiter  say  they  feel  that 
this  has  greatly  improved  the  method. 

According  to  Lassiter,  previously  many 
women  had  guilt  feelings,  thinking  maybe  if 


they'd  held  out  just  a  little  longer,  they  won 
not  have  had  to  use  any  drugs. 

Now,  he  says,  the  woman  is  freer  to  adju 
her  feelings  and  physical  experience  to  b 
individual  situation  without  having  su. 
guilt. 

T  his  is  documented  by  Walston's  owne 
perience.  “Childbirth  was  much  easier  wi 
my  second  child  than  my  first,”  she  said, 
feel  I  was  more  relaxed,  not  just  because 
was  my  second  child,  but  because  they  w. 
the  emphasis  on  the  course  had  chan;, 
made  me  feel  more  relaxed.” 

If  an  expectant  mother  does  feel  strom 
about  not  having  drugs  during  childbir 
she  should  discuss  her  feelings  with  herd 
tor  to  avoid  later  resentment.  Lassiter  sai 
however,  that  most  doctors  will  avoid 
many  drugs  as  possible  and  that  the  dru 
most  commonly  given  are  simply  mus< 
relaxants  and  pain  relievers. 

“A  woman  shouldn’t  feel  as  if  she  iscoi 
peting,”  said  Walston.  “If  she  feels  she  wai 
drugs,  she  should  ask  for  them.  And  she  ne 
not  think  she  has  failed.  Her  success  is  Y 
child.” 

Walston  added  that  mothers  having  goi 
through  prepared  childbirth  classes  usual 
need  fewer  drugs  than  those  who  have  nc 

“No  matter  what  the  situation,”  ss 
Lassiter,  “a  woman  must  deal  with  her  dc 
tor,  be  straight  with  him,  especially  if  s 
knows  what  she  wants  during  childbir 
They  will  both  be  more  satisfied  if  she  has  t 
kind  of  experience  she  wants.” 

He  feels  that  the  trend  towards  prepai 
childbirth  is  not  a  fad  stemming  from 
present  concern  with  the  “natural,”  but  tl 
it  is  here  to  stay. 

Walston  agrees.  “It’s  very  good  in  I 
sense  that  you  know  what’s  happening,  't 
can  identify. 

“Now  I  couldn’t  imagine  going  throu 
childbirth  without  my  husband.  : 
teamwork  is  very  important.  The  whole 
perience,  it  just  gives  you  a  good  feeling 
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'ES  Linked 
o  Cancer 

by  Vinton  Taylor 
Staff  Writer 

'our  mother  take  DES? 
ribed  for  pregnant  women  from  the 
0’s  through  the  1960’s  to  prevent  mis- 
,  DES  is  suspected  to  have  activated 
bomb”  of  rare  vaginal  and  cervical 
n  many  of  their  daughters. 

■tion  of  the  rare  cancer,  called  clear- 
nocarcinoma,  is  difficult.  Conven- 
caminations  for  vaginal  cancer,  Pap 
id  pelvic  examinations  are  inade- 
ccording  to  many  doctors, 
a  dozen  doctors  experts  —  all 
dgists  who  specialize  in  cancer  and 
carrying  out  research  and  screening 
is  with  DES  daughters  —  agree  that: 
ese  persons  should  be  examined  at 
or  before  if  there  are  any  unusual 
|ns  such  as  bleeding,  spotting,  or 
discharge. 

Schiller’s  test  —  application  of  an 
Mution  that  stains  normal  tissue  but 
lalignant  or  premalignant  cells  un¬ 
should  be  done,  followed  by  biop- 
)dine-negative  areas. 

Pap  test  should  be  given,  taking 
rom  vaginal  areas  in  addition  to  the 
il  cervical  sites. 

ual  examination  of  the  vagina  and 
extremely  important, 
rs  disagree  on  the  best  method  of 
examining  the  vagina  and  cervix, 
rongly  recommend  colposcopic  ex- 
>n.  The  colposcope,  an  expensive  m- 
seldom  found  in  the  average 
'gist’s  office,  brilliantly  illuminates 
x  and  vaginal  walls  under  up  to  25 
ignification.  Only  about  1,200  doc- 
trained  to  use  it. 

detected,  the  cancer  is  treated  by 
al  surgical  and  radiation  therapies. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
anned  the  use  of  DES  as  a  feed  ad- 
r  cattle  in  1972.  However,  the  ban 
d  earlier  this  year, 
las  also  been  used  as  a  postcoital  or 
g  after”  pill.  Feminist  and  Universi- 
exas  Public  Health  student  Kay 
long  with  Ralph  Nader’s  Health 
1  Group  have  been  urging  the  FDA 
years  to  ban  the  morning  after  pill. 

1  iss: 

act  that  they  (FDA)  approved  the 
women  —  albeit  for  emergency  use 
month  after  they  disapproved  it  for 
lation  at  large  (as  a  feed  additive), 

1  ithing  to  me;  that  women’s  health  is 
rtant  than  the  autonomy  of  doctors 
companies,” 

■  — _  _ y 


Morning  After  Pill 
Creates  Controversy 


by  Nadine  Pellegrini 
Staff  Writer 

In  a  little  cloud  of  medical  confusion  sits 
the  “morning-after”  pill. 

It’s  a  strange  phenomenon.  No  one  seems 
quite  sure  why  it  works.  Then  one  might  read 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  which  says  the  pill  is 

100%  effective,  but  still  comes  across  a 
report  by  Ralph  Nader’s  Health  Research 
Group  which  says  the  pill  is  only  60%  effec¬ 
tive. 

A  more  frightening  bit  of  information  is 
that  some  researchers  link  diethystilbestrol 
(DES),  the  synthetic  estrogen  in  the 
morning-after  pill,  to  cancer. 

Putting  these  problems  aside  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  best  to  define  what  the 
morning-after  pill  definitely  is  and  isn’t. 

It  is  a  massive  dose  of  estrogen,  250 
milligrams  worth.  There  is  more  estrogen  in 
one  beries  of  the  morning  after  treatment 

than  in  a  year’s  supply  of  regular  birth  con¬ 
trol.  Given  within  48  to  72  hours  after  un¬ 
protected  intercourse,  the  five-day  treatment 
should,  hopefully,  prevent  pregnancy. 

It  is  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  recommended  only  for 
emergency  situations,  i.e.,  rape  and  incest. 

It  is  available  at  the  Student  Health  Sei- 
vice  and  one  doesn’t  have  to  be  in  the  dire 
situations  defined  by  the  FDA.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Donald  Harris,  director  of 
Student  Health,  it  is  not  readily  given  to 
everyone  simply  because  it  may  not  be 
necessary  and  “it  is  not  something  to  be 
taken  lightly.” 

It  isn’t  a  contraceptive.  It’s  a  last  minute 
precaution  for  a  possible  problem,  which, 
some  might  say,  should  have  been  taken  care 
of  long  before  the  morning  after  rolled 
around. 

There  is  no  set  policy  at  the  Student 
Health  Service  when  it  comes  to  ad¬ 
ministering  the  “morning-after”  pill.  It  is  left 
up  to  the  individual  discretion  of  the  doctor 
who,  with  the  woman,  should  assess  the  real 
need  for  the  pill.  For  example,  it  might  be 
determined  that  intercourse  took  place  on 
the  25 th  day  of  a  28-day  cycle.  In  that  case,  it 
may  not  be  worth  the  risk  to  take  the  pill. 

Dr.  Harris  said  he  tries  to  make  sure  the 
woman  fully  understands  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  pill.  It’s  not  without  its  side  effects  and 


there  are  those  unknown  factors.  There  are 
other  alternatives  and  these  options  should 
be  discussed,  according  to  Harris. 

Birth  control,  on  a  greater,  over-all  level, 
is  another  topic  Harris  believes  should  be 
discussed  at  the  time  one  requests  the  pill.  He 
believes  any  sexually  active  woman  should 

practice  some  form  of  birth  control.  Not  to 
place  the  responsibility  solely  on  the  woman, 
he  also  chastized  what  he  calls  “the  irrespon¬ 
sible  male.” 

It  is  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but 
recommended  only 
for  emergency 
situations  .  .  . 

Again,  it  is  not  policy,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  one  have  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  discuss  her  medical  history 
before  being  given  the  morning-after  pill.' 

But,  one  might  ask,  what  about  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  cancer  controversy?  Accor- 
ing^  to  Harris,  the  pill  has  been  100%,  effec¬ 
tive  so  far.  However,  there  have  been  cases 
where  women  have  not  been  completely 
honest.  It  doesn’t  help  anyone  if  a  woman 
says  she  had  unprotected  intercourse  on  the 
25 th  day  and  neglects  to  mention  the  time 
she  had  it  on  the  \5th  day. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  definite  answers.  There  is  no 
“best  way.”  It’s  a  personal  decision  one  has 
to  make  and  a  difficult  one  because  of  the 
confusion,  doubt  and  ignorance  that  sur¬ 
round  the  problem. 

As  for  the  cancer  problem,  the  controver¬ 
sy  centers  on  the  fact  that,  during  the  1940’s 
and  ’50’s,  some  women  were  given  DES  to 
prevent  spontaneous  abortion.  It  was  later 
discovered  that  some  of  their  female  off¬ 
spring  developed  a  rare  form  of  vaginal  can¬ 
cer.  According  to  Harris,  it  is  a  statistical 
connection  and  the  point  people  fail  to  see  is 
that  when  these  women  were  given  DES, 
there  was  already  a  fetus  present.  Any  drug, 
said  Harris,  given  to  a  pregnant  woman,  can 
greatly  affect  a  fetus  when  it  is  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  stage. 
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“Your  Order  Please” 


by  Peggy  Martin 
Staff  Writer 

At  midnight  1  found  a  penny  on  the  table 
where  the  last  customers  had  been.  1  seized 
the  damn  copper  thing  that  was  lying  there 
winking  at  me  and  1  threw  it  across  the  room. 
The  busboy  snickered  behind  me  and  lifted 
the  candle-holder  off  of  a  crumpled  dollar.  1 
grabbed  the  busboy  .  .  .  and  the  14-year  old 
monster  wheeled  me  away  on  his  buscart. 

I’ve  often  wondered  why  1  run  my  nurse 
shoes  ragged  and  smile  till  my  jaws  hurt,  just 
to  collect  leftover  change.  Once  1  learned 
how  to  turn  on  a  coffee  machine  on  my  first 
job,  it  was  easy  to  feign  acute  experience  in 
applying  for  other  waitressjobs,  and  I’ve  slid 
from  one  to  another.', 

I’ve  experimented  with  stuffing  18  ham¬ 
burgers  into  2  bags  in  2  minutes,  with  being 
an  automatic  coke  machine,  and  with  ex¬ 
plaining  to  tearful  kids  why  a  quarter  won’t 
buy  a  dog,  fries  and  a  lemon  soda.  I’ve 
poured  coffee  at  7  a.m.  for  50  old  ladies  who 
think  their  bus  is  leaving  at  7: 10  a.m.  to  tour 
the  Rocky  Mountains  without  them.  I’ve 
had  a  dozen  customers  breathing  down  my 
neck  while  I  whisked  steak  bones  and 
shredded  lettuce  off  of  a  table  and  ritually 
laid  out  2  knives,  2  forks,  2  spoons,  3  plates 
with  doiles  and  a  peaked  napkin  over  the 
stain  on  the  tablecloth.  At  the  end  of  a  night, 
when  I’ve  finished  making  a  fool  of  myself, 
and  I’m  counting  pennies,  1  feel  like  a  load  ot 
linen  that’s  been  spinning  in  a  washer  for 
hours  without  any  water. 

Perhaps  I  do  it  because  I  don’t  have  to 
think,  just  to  concentrate  on  keeping  orders 
filled  by  families,  my  clumsy  hands  on  carry¬ 
ing  food  intact  to  customers,  and  my  ears  on 
ignoring  the  vicious  remarks.  It’s  marvelous, 
the  machine  1  can  become  in  a  rush,  but 
when  the  pace  slows  and  the  machine  gets 
bored,  1  lapse  into  another  round  of 
restaurant  games. 

From  a  customer’s  point  of  view,  all 
waitresses  are  just  typical,  either  typically 
good  or  typically  bad.  They’re  often  dull  and 
unresponsive  and  don’t  come  quickly 
enough  when  summoned  by  mental 
telepathy.  They  get  an  extra  cent  or  two  if 
they  remember  who  ordered  the  bleeding 
rare  steak  (though  it's  usually  easy  to  guess), 
another  if  they  smile  even  if  they  can't  stand 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  maybe  a  nickel  if  they 
commiserate  with  the  diners  about  the  horri¬ 
ble  food  and  bring  ketchup  before  Junior 
asks  for  it. 

From  a  waitress’  point  of  view  she  is  the 
ambassador,  the  mediator  between  cooks 
and  consumers.  If  there's  a  Brillo  pad  in  the 
hamburger,  the  customer  will  seize  the  first 
visible  symbol  of  the  outrage  —  the  girl  who 
gave  it  to  him.  The  cooks  are  usually  hiding 


under  the  pots  in  the  kitchen  and  smirking, 
along  with,  of  course,  the  spare  waitresses 
who  are  feeding  Brillo  pads  to  the  steers  in 
the  stockroom.  Impatient  people  may  accuse 
the  woman  with  the  silver  hairnet  of  taking 
two  hours  to  fry  the  fish  in  setting  lotion,  lit¬ 
tle  realizing  that  the  cook  is  in  the  back  room 
spearing  minnows  with  cocktail  toothpicks. 

If  the  soup  is  cold,  then  it’s  the  waitress 
who’s  been  slipping  ice  cubes  in  it  behind 
their  backs.  If  a  consumer  wants  his  pie 
heated  and  it  comes  out  like  crisp  cardboard 
with  flecks  of  syrup  on  it,  then  probably  the 
waitress  has  been  stomping  on  it  with  her 
duty  shoes.  If  breakfast  takes  till  noon  to 
appear  on  the  table,  it’s  because  a  silly  girl 
has  slipped  the  pancakes  in  her  pocket  with 
the  pennies  and  forgotten  about  them. 

A  waitress’  worst  enemy  is  another 
waitress,  for  occasionally  we  do  conform  to 
our  images.  Given  two  girls,  two  cash 
registers  on  a  counter,  and  30  hungry  people 
on  the  other  side,  and  if  29  people  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  right  line,  the  girl  on  the  left  is 
probably  ready  to  throw  ticket  pads  and 
sharp  pencils  at  anything  female  —  especial¬ 
ly  if  her  customer  is  female  and  the  other  29 
are  male.  Admit  it,  girls,  what’s  the  competi¬ 
tion  for,  the  money  or  the  men? 

The  more  awkward  a  new  girl  is  in  the 
wiles  of  the  game,  the  more  readily  she  will 
be  accepted  by  the  regulars.  Of  course  the 
system  works  better  with  a  few  smiling 
inadepts  to  intercept  the  harrangues  of 
ladies’  lunches  while  the  others  prepare  for 
the  dinner  specials.  Someone’s  uniform  has 
got  to  sag  in  the  chest  and  stain  in  the  arm- 
pits.  1  was  once  told  by  another  waitress  that 
1  didn’t  dress  properly  to  catch  a  man,  which 
is  undoubtedly  why  I  was  a  waitress  in  the 
first  place. 

One  man  I  worked  for  used  to  call  regular 
conferences  to  tell  us  each  whether  our  asses 
were  getting  too  big  and  blocking  the 
passage  to  the  coke  machine,  or  whether  our 
tummies  were  inhibiting  the  cash  register 
drawers.  Another  boss  went  to  great  pains  to 
make  sure  that  all  ten  of  us  in  the  front  lineup 
looked  completely  alike  so  that  Mr.  Con¬ 
sumer  would  be  impartial  in  choosing 
registers  and  the  lines  would  be  even.  Many 
people  were  simply  frightened  away  by  the 
sight  of  our  orange  army. 

Many  restaurants  are  small,  encapsulated 
soap  operas.  Little  does  the  innocent 
customer  know  that  waitress  X  was  seduced 
last  night  in  the  walk-in  by  busboy  Y,  while 
only  last  week  she  had  an  affair  with  cook  Z 
that  burnt  out  as  quickly  as  a  grilled  cheese  in 
a  microwave  oven.  Waitress  W  has  inflated 
her  prices.  High  above  on  the  closed-circuit 
TV,  the  boss  is  watching  the  performance  of 
the  new  girl  in  the  petite  uniform  given  to  her 
by  the  little  flat-chested  girl  who  was  just 


fired  for  not  wearing  a  bra.  Waitress  A  says 
to  Waitress  B,“Well,  old  C  is  sure  racking  up 
on  the  tips  tonight.” 

“Yes,”  says  B.  “The  middle  button  of  her 
blouse  is  undone.  Works  wonders  every 
time.” 

In  one  job  I  alternate  between  serving  food 
and  beer  from  behind  a  counter  and  going 
out  to  ‘bus’  the  leftovers  off  of  the  tables. 
Counter  work  demands  a  minimum  degree 
of  communication  between  the  four  or  five 
people  who  are  constantly  squeezing  and 
knocking  past  each  other  out  front  and  the 
confident  cooks  who  have  two  barriers 
separating  them  from  the  irate  customer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lunch  rush  when  people.are 
backed  up  four  deep  demanding  toasted 
tunas  from  everything  that  moves,  there  is  no 
communication,  only  guessing.  We  try  to 
guess  which  consumer  looks  like  a  roast  beet 
type,  and  they  try  to  guess  which  one  of  us  let 
the  coffee  get  cold. 

I  fit  well  in  this  disruptive  and  eruptive  en¬ 
vironment  because  of  my  natural  clumsiness 
and  absent-mindedness.  1  hand  change  back 
to  the  wrong  people,  pour  beer  in  the  bottom 
end  of  the  mug,  spray  the  walls  with  whipped 
cream,  scatter  rolls  of  pennies  on  the  floor 

Continued  on  page  8 
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Male  Birth  Control - 

Possible  Solution? 


by  Chuck  Babington 
Staff  Writer 

"Did  you  remember  your  pill.  John?” 
This  may  be  the  question  asked  by  wives 
d  girlfriends  in  a  few  years  as  researchers 
e  working  to  perfect  a  male  birth  control 
'll. 

Two  of  the  leading  researchers  are 
'Ociate  professors  of  pediatrics  at  the  U  NC 
’dical  school.  Dr.  Frank  S.  French  and  Dr. 
ihadeh  Nayfeh  are  collaborating  with  two 
mdinavian  doctors  who  work  in  Oslo  and 
pckholm  on  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
In  (WHO)  task  force  seeking  methods  of 
le  contraception. 

in  a  recent  interview  Dr.  French  said  there 
.ild  be  some  type  of  male  birth  control  pill 
the  market  in  five  years. 

He  said  the  task  force  is  seeking  to  develop 
'ill  that  will  either  block  the  action  of  the 
le  hormone  androgen  on  sperm  produc- 
n  (spermatogenesis),  or  block  sperm 
turation,  without  causing  undesirable 


side-effects.  Spermatogenesis  takes  place  in 
the  testis,  while  sperm  maturation  occurs  in 
the  epididymis,  a  long,  narrow  body  of 
.  coiled  ducts  which  curves  around  the  back  of 
the  testis. 

“Because  androgen  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  masculinity,”  French  said, 
“we  must  affect  it  selectively.”  He  said  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  some  processes  which 
hinder  sperm  maturation  have  the  unaccep¬ 
table  side-effect  of  decreasing  libido  (sexual 
desire). 

Trench  said  the  four-man  research  team 
came  together  largely  by  chance.  Dr.  E  Mar¬ 
tin  Ritzen  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  several  years  ago  interested  in 
the  study  of  androgen  and  wanting  to  visit 
the  UNC  pediatrics  and  endocrinology  divi¬ 
sion.  There  he  met  French  and  Nayfeh,  now 
director  of  the  clinical  endocrinology  lab. 

French  spent  a  year  in  1971-72  in 
Stockholm  researching  with  Ritzen.  Dr. 
Vidar  Hansson  of  Oslo,  Norway,  was  doing 
similar  research  independently,  French  said, 
and  last  year  he  came  to  Chapel  H  ill  to  coor¬ 


dinate  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  other 
three  doctors. 

The  team  received  funding  from  WHO  for 
their  project  to  develop  a  male  birth  control  • 
pill,  and  now  the  four  doctors  form  one  of 
several  W  HO  task  forces  in  contraception. 

1  he  UNC  researchers  use  rats  for  many  of 
their  experiments  involving  sex  hormones. 
The  team  is  assisted  by  four  UNC  Ph  D.  can¬ 
didates  in  biochemistry. 

Trench  said  that  while  some  men  have 
taken  experimental  birth  control  pills  in 
WHO  clinical  trials  in  Germany  and  India.a 
marketable  pill  may  not  be  available  for  five 
years. 

Hopefully  the  research  of  the  UNC  and 
Scandinavia  doctors  will  result  in  a  means 
for  men  to  assume  some  responsibility  for 
contraception  witout  having  to  resort  to  the 
bothersome  and  somewhat  unreliable  con¬ 
dom,  the  irreversible  vasectomy,  or  the  high¬ 
ly  unreliable,  as  well  as  unsatisfying,  coitus 
interruptus. 


)oris  Hudson 


President  Acts  As  Mediator 


eminist  friend  of  mine  once  noted  that 
are  two  ways  a  woman  can  work  to 
ecognition  for  women.  She  may  active- 

rk  with  other  women  to  raise  human 
iousness,  or  she  may,  through  personal 
’ement,  serve  as  an  example  of  ae- 
iishment  and  ability. 

sident  of  the  Carolina  Union,  Betty 
;e,  has  one  of  the  most  challenging  jobs 

mpous.  The  job  includes  coordination 
upervision  of  the  Union  Activity  Com- 

"S  (Forum,  Music,  Recreation,  etc.) 
ie  chairmanship  of  the  Union  Board  of 

-tors.  This  chairmanship  is  a  very  im- 
nt  part  of  the  job,  but  surprisingly 
Sh<  it  is  the  least  time  consuming. 

ed  about  her  role  as  President.  George 
s.that  each  person  brings  his/her  own 
lality  to  the  job  and  works  out  the  role 


accordingly.  George  feels  her  most  impor¬ 
tant  function  is  to  serve  as  mediator  and 

organizer  for  the  committee  chairmen.  She 
helps  them  work  and  plan  together, 
separately  and  as  a  unit. 

Having  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals  that  she  helped  choose  as  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  George  says  she  feels  free  to 
let  them  use  their  competence  and  imagina¬ 
tion  in  their  own  position.  Being  supportive 
is  another  part  of  the  whole,  and  being  sup¬ 
portive  is  more  than  helping  decide  on  a 
speaker,  a  time,  a  concert,  etc.  It  seems  that  it 
also  includes  putting  up  posters,  setting  up 

chairs  and  attending  programs.  George 
spent  the  afternoon  of  this  interview  babysit¬ 
ting  pumpkins  for  a  committee  chairman 
who  had  to  be  in  class. 

Her  biggest  problem  (like  any  other  U  nion 


President)  seems  to  be  the  booking  of  con¬ 
certs.  Students  do  not  understand  Car¬ 
michael  Auditorium’s  problems,  and  no 

matter  who  comes  to  perform  here,  students 
are  dissatisf  ied.  To  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
confusion,  Operation  In-Put  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  to  assist  the  mu*  .  committee  with 
student  input  ?.id  to  serve  as  a  public 
relations  force  to  explain  the  concert  situa¬ 
tion. 

Betty  George  has  encountered  no  special 
problems  in  her  job  because  she  is  a  woman. 
She  feels  that  the  position  just  naturally 
lends  itself  to  good  working  relations  with 
booking  agents  and  businessmen.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  she  loves  the  job.  It  is  also  quite 
obvious  that  one  of  the  more  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  George’s  success  must  be  credited  to 
the  relationship  she  and  other  committee 
members  have  developed  among  themselves. 
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To  12  Weeks  Gestation 

Clinic  Performs  Abortions 


by  Denise  Baddour 
Editor 

One  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  Hallmark 
Clinic  and  Counseling  Service  is  a  specializ¬ 
ed  pregnancy  termination  center  for 
problem  pregnancies.  Located  in  the 
metropolitan  Charlotte  area,  the  clinic  is 
staffed  by  either  board-certified  or  board- 
qualified  gynecologists  who  are  on  the  staffs 
of  all  three  hospitals  in  Charlotte. 

Cathy  Hawley,  head  counselor  at 
Hallmark,  stresses  the  private  nature  of  the 
clinic.  “When  a  patient  walks  into 
Hallmark,”  she  said,  “she  assumes  the  status 
of  a  private  patient.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  patients.  From  the  feedback 
we  get,  people  seem  to  prefer  it.” 

Hallmark  Clinic  performs  therapeutic 
abortions  on  patients  who  are  no  more  than 
12  weeks  pregnant.  In  more  advanced  cases, 
the  patient  is  treated  by  the  Hallmark  staff  at 
one  of  the  local  hospitals.  Patients  do  not 
have  to  be  N.C.  residents  and  married 
patients  do  not  need  their  husbands’  con¬ 
sents. 

In  addition  to  performing  abortions. 
Hallmark  offers  all  types  of  counseling.  An 
experienced  counselor  sees  each  patient  and 
discusses  with  her  not  only  the  psychology 
and  procedure  for  the  abortion,  but  also 
avenues  open  to  her  should  she  decide  to 
continue  with  her  pregnancy. 


Use  of  the  clinic  varies  with  the  season. 
“We  have  more  patients  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  school  in  the  fall,”  Hawley  said. 
“It  really  fluctuates.” 

The  all-inclusive  fee  of  S 175  covers  treat¬ 
ment  and  laboratory  work  —  antibiotics,  the 
surgical  procedure  and  follow-up  medical 
and  counseling  services.  A  pregnancy  test 
and  Rhogam,  when  it  is  indicated  in  Rh 
negative  patients,  are  done  without  ad¬ 
ditional  charge. 

Though  Hallmark  could  not  accept  cash 
or  personal  checks  in  the  past,  the  clinic  now 
accepts  cash,  certified  checks,  money  orders 
or  Travelers’  Checks.  In  occasional  cases  of 
financial  hardship.  Hallmark  will  perform 
the  abortion  without  charge  as  a  community 
service. 

For  an  appointment  or  more  information 
call (704)  376-1615,9  a. m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday. 

Clinics  vs.  Hospitals 

Abortions  can  be  done  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
at  Duke,  but  price  is  usually  a  problem.  Cin¬ 
dy  Conrad,  a  counselor  with  Switchboard 
explained,  “Many  patients  can’t  meet  the 
prices  of  Memorial  or  Duke.  Usually  there  is 
a  flat  fee  given  but  it’s  hard  to  pinpoint 
Memorial.  The  flat  fee  doesn’t  include  all 
costs.” 

“In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are  about  10 
or  so  private  clinics  which  deal  specifically 


with  abortions  when  gestation  is  1 2  weeks  or 
less.” 

Private  clinics’  fees  begin  at  around  $135. 
Hospital  clinics  range  from  two  to  three 
times  that  amount.  “This  gets  into  money,” 
Conrad  said.  “Most  women  can’t  afford 
hospital  prices.  They  are  trying  to  find  the 
place  to  get  an  abortion  for  the  least  money 
and  private  clinics  offer  the  best  prices.” 

Nearby  Clinics 

Fleming  Clinic 
901  W.  Hodges  Street 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Performs  abortions  up  to  11  Vi  weeks  gesta 
tion.  The  clinic  also  does  abortion  from  16  to 
1 9  weeks  gestation.  Fees:  about  $200  for  doc 
tor  plus  $100  for  hospital  costs. 

Hillcrest 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Performs  abortions  up  to  12  weeks  gesta 
tion.  Fees:  around  $150. 

Richmond  Medical  Center  for  Women 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Performs  abortions  up  to  12  weeks  gesta 
tion.  Fees:  $125  (only  does  vacuum  aspira 
tion  abortion).  Can  arrange  for  reduced  fee 
depending  on  woman’s  ability  to  pay. 
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A  Woman’s  Place”  Is 

*  ^  e  •  • 


by  Nancy  Kochuk 
Managing  Editor 

Many  men  believe  women  should  be  put  in  their  place. 
3men  in  Chapel  Hill  now  have  their  very  own  place,  “A 
Dman’s  Place.” 

A  Woman’s  Place  is  the  brand-new  resource  center  for  the 
apel  Hill  and  Carrboro  female  community.  The  “Place”  is  a 
)m  in  the  Presbyterian  Student  Center  on  Henderson  Street, 
a  to  the  Record  Bar.  It  offers  women  a  telephone,  references, 
olunteer  staff,  books  and  periodicals,  comfortable  chairs,  a 
fee  pot  and  work  space. 

vlarian  Johnson,  coordinator  of  the  project,  says  the  center 
1  be  whatever  the  community  wants  it  to  be.  Besides  being  a 
ce  to  meet  women,  she  hopes  the  center  will  become  the 
us  of  women’s  activities  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Since  Chapel  Hill  is  such  a  transient  town,”  she  said, 
pmen  are  often  not  here  long  enough  to  even  know  what’s 
ng  on.”  Johnson  says  one  purpose  of  the  center  will  be  to 
ter  a  sense  of  the  purpose  and  needs  of  women,  to  counteract 
mobility  that  tends  to  isolate  and  undermine  many  of  the 
sting  women’s  activities. 

V  Woman’s  Place  offers  information  on  women’s  health 
;,  child  care  centers,  housing'  for  women,  vocational 
isions  and  contacts  for  the  women’s  activities  in  the  area. 


The  center  also  will  serve  as  a  referral  service  for  counseling 

P  t™1"8  comrmittee  for  the  center  includes  Anne  Queen 
and  Edith  Elhott  of  the  YM-YWCA,  Judy  Henderson  Lucy 
Austin  and  Marian  Johnson  from  campus  ministries  and  UNC 
law  student  Susan  Dunn.  They  have  been  working  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  since  August  and  opening  day  ceremonies  were  held 
November  2. 


Johnson  sees  the  center  as  a  support,  encouragement  and 
resource  center  for  women  of  all  ages  and  concerns. 

Volunteers  are  being  recruited  to  staff  the  room  from  10  to  4 
each  day.  A  training  program  will  be  set  up,  Johnson  said,  as 
soon  as  a  list  ot  names  is  drawn  up.  The  room  is  open,  however, 
from  8  a.m.  to  about  1 1  p.m.,  she  said,  so  that  women  can  stop 
by  whenever  they  get  the  chance. 

The  center’s  telephone  number  is  967-8006. 


Women’s  groups  supporting  A  Woman's  Place  include  the 
Presbyterian  Campus  Ministry,  Association  of  Women 
Students,  Chapel  Hill  Women’s  Health  Project,  United 
Methodist  Women,  the  campus  YM-YWCA,  National 
Organization  for  Women,  La  Leche  League.  Birthchoice,  Rape 
Crisis  Center,  Baptist  Campus  Ministry,  Guidance  and  Testing 
Center,  Female  Liberation  and  Feminary,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Women  in  Law,  Women’s  Health  and  Pregnancy  Counseling 
and  Women’s  International  League  of  Peace  and  Freedom. " 


Women’s  Courses 
For  Spring  1975 


nglish  9  (4)  —  Southern  Women  Writers. 
11-12:15  TTh,  314  GL  (Control  #24754). 
Jeanne  Nostrandt,  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15  freshman  students, 
nglish  24  (8)  —  Contemporary  Literature: 
Women  as  Subjects  and  Authors  of  Re¬ 
cent  British  and  American  Literature.  I- 
1:50  MWF.  305  GL  (Control  #24131). 
Linda  Pannill.  instructor.  35  students, 
nglish  83A  (1)  American  Worn  n 
Novelists.  12:30-1:45  TTh.  Y.-C  ourt 
Seminar  Room  (Control  #24221). 
Margaret  O'Connor,  instructor.  Permis- 
S10n  bom  Honors  Committee  necessary. 
See  Professors  George  Lensing  or  Charles 
Edge,  Department  of  English,  if  in¬ 
terested.  15  students. 

‘£t0ry  90  H  istory  of  W omen  in  Western 
Europe,  1 8/ /7-20//7  Centuries.  1-1:50 
iMWF,  SA  106  (Control  #30043),  Joan 
Scoot,  instructor.  50  students, 
tvsical  Education  32W  —  Self  Defense:  In¬ 
struction  to  Women  on  Basic  Defense 
Against  Attackers.  Bill  Lam,  instructor. 
30  students  per  section.  PHYA22W(1)  1- 
3  MW  (Control  #77063)  and  PH  YA  22W 
^112:30-2: 30  TTh  “ 


Physical  Education  32W  —  Figure  Improve¬ 
ment  Through  Exercise,  Physical  Fitness. 
Weight  Lifting  and  Nutrition.  Taught  by 
staff.  30  students  per  section.  PHY  A  32W 
(1)8-10  MW  (#771 12).  PHY  A  32W(2)  11- 
1  MW  (#771  13),  PHYA  32W  (3)  1-3  MW 
(#77114),  PHYA  32W  (4)  2-4  MW 
(#77115),  PHYA  32 W  (5)  8-9:30  TTh 
(#77116),  PHYA  32W  (6)  11-12:30  TTh 
(#77117)  and  PHYA  32W  (7)  2-2:30  TTh 
(#77118). 

Special  Work  206  (1)  —  Women  in  Social 
Work:  Practitioners  and  Clients.  Anita 
Farel,  instructor.  Restricted  to  2nd  year 
graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  for  Spring  1975. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  above,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  UNC  is  preparing  three 
courses  specifically  aimed  at  assisting 
women  who  seek  to  develop  careers,  adjust 
to  professional  life  and  manage  their  own 
personal  finances.  The  courses  will  be 
offered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of 
Business  in  the  Special  Interest  Program 
during  a  six-week  period  early  in  the  Spring 
1975  semester.  Further  details  are  available 
at  Abernathy  Hall  (933-1134), 


AWS 


The  women’s  movement  has  taken  a  mal- 
directed  move  toward  superiority,  losing 
sight  of  its  intended  goal  of  equality.”  Such 
was  the  belief  of  many  AWS  members.  A 
cure  for  this  ill  had  to  be  found.  Thus  was 
born  a  new  consciousness-raising  (CR) 
group.  In  order  to  have  a  successful  group, 
however,  interested  people  are  needed.  This 
group  lacked  just  that  in  their  first  attempt  at 
organization.  Not  to  be  discouraged,  the 
small  handful  of  people  will  once  again 
publicize  and  re-group. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Eugene  Watson 
and  a  team  of  facilitators,  the  group  will  start 
with  a  personal  growth  mode  to  encourage 
self-realization.  Individual  potential  and 
goals  will  be  assessed.  Men,  as  well  as 
women,  are  encouraged  to  attend  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  idea  of  humanism  in  addition 
to  feminism. 

For  more  information,  come  by  or  call  the 
AWS  office  in  Suite  D  in  the  Union  (933- 
2165). 

SHE  would  like  to  spotlight  outstanding 
women  students  at  UNC.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  of  women  who  deserve  this 
recognition,  please  leave  their  name,  along 
with  what  you  feel  they  have  contributed  to 
the  University  or  to  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  AWS 
office. 
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by  Martha  Bullard 


My  eyes  open 
The  Peppered  gloom  fades 
and  (rail  rays  search  for  entrance 
into  my  dreams 
Quickly  1  jump  up. 

Jerking  on  clothes  and  racing  through  morning  chores. 
Grabbing  the  broom  1  run  to  MY  “sunny  California!” 
where  the  broom  and  1  waltz  to  the  music  of 
shrill  twittering,  steady  buzzing,  soft  whishes; 

raising  the  smell  of  paprika  peppered  on  a  whispery 
wind; 

mixed  with  dusty  heather. 

I  he  pop-corn  ball  rises; 
lemony  rays  darting  here  and  there 
breaking  through  the  canopy 
and  warming  my  feet  with  little  arrow  tips. 


Your  Order,  Please 

Continued  jrom  pa^e  4 

and  get  my  clothes  caught  in  the  dishwasher. 

“  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  that  is  a  meatball  that  fell 
in  your  coffee.  W'ould  you  like  a  dry  meat- 
ball?” 

Nothing  is  worse  to  me  than  to  look  up  on 
a  weekend  night  and  see  fifty  beer-starved 
people  advancing  towards  me,  their  eyes  and 
noses  glowing  pink  and  the  word  'Schlitz’ 
sliding  weakly  from  puckered  lips.  Either  1 
become  over-confident  — “1  want  a  pitcher. 
“Of  what  —  the  Mona  Lisa?”  —  or  1  sit  on 
the  floor  in  the  slick  suds  and  laugh  in  uncon¬ 
trolled  hysteria  until  1  think  they’re  gone. 
They  never  are.  It’s  the  eye  game  at  its  height 

or  lowness.  “Hey,  baby,  wanna  come  out 
and  have  a  beer?”  “What  you  doing  after 
work?”  “Come  on.  I’m  your  friend.  How 
’bout  a  free  pitcher.”  1  growl  and  shove  a 
mug  of  foam  over  the  counter,  or  1  grab  a 
bus-rag  and  run. 

Weekends  are  also  the  worst  times  to  bus. 

1  balance  stacks  of  pitchers  and  snatch  trash 
from  between  the  oblivious  noses  of  lovers 
and  1  hear  the  same  jokes  over  and  over. 
“Hey  is  that  a  girl  cleaning  the  men’s 
bathroom?”  The  reactions  are  repetitious 
but  the  performances  are  spectacular.  A 
favorite  game  is  to  load  as  much  junk  on  my 
bus  tray  as  possible  and  watch  me  collapse, 
or  to  put  a  tray  in  the  aisle  so  1  can  skate  all 
the  way  to  the  trashcan. 

Most  diners  will  watch  anything  that 
moves  across  their  field  of  vision,  and  so  the 
person  busing  tables  has  a  ready-made 
audience.  People  are  prone  to  scatter  shred¬ 
ded  napkins  under  the  table  just  to  watch  us 
crawl  after  them.  Late  one  night  as  we  were 
cleaning  up  I  heard  the  last  survivor  of  a 
drunk  party  remark  as  he  stood  over  me, 
“Look!  We’re  the  ones  who  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  and  there  the  waitress  is  —  under  the 
table.” 

Sometimes  my  rag-twirling  routine  flops 
and  1  have  to  pull  the  bus-rag  out  of  a  Ro¬ 
quefort  salad  with  humble  apologies.  Once 
when  1  was  attempting  to  throw  a  bag  of  gar¬ 
bage  into  the  dumpster  out  back,  1  overshot 
my  target  and  clobbered  an  innocent 
pedestrian  with  paper  cups  and  soggy  pizza 
crusts. 

It’s  a  busy  day  and  all  the  customers  leave 
at  once,  and  I’m  faced  with  eight  dirty  tables 
in  a  row.  1  start  at  table  one  and  just  when  1 
get  to  number  seven  a  man  and  his  wife  come 
along  with  their  food  and  walk  past  seven 
clean  tables  to  number  eight.  “Oh,  honey,” 
the  woman  pouts,  “I  wanted  to  sit  at  this  one 
and  it’s  all  dirty.” 

1  run  to  the  restroom  to  hide;  the  whole 
thing  is  suddenly  too  much  for  me.  The 
lounge  looks  empty  and  1  sit  in  one  of  the 
stalls  and  announce  loudly  and  angrily  at  the 
door,  “Damn  people!  I’m  just  going  to  sit 
here  until  theycomedragme  out.  1  can’t  look 
at  those  idiots  another  minute.”  There’s  a 
rustle  of  paper  in  the  next  booth.  1  bend 
down  and  look  and  sure  enough.  I’m  staring 
into  someone’s  upside-down  eyes.  They’ve 
found  me. 


Denise  Baddour,  Editor 
Nancy  Kochuk,  Managing  Editor 
Lu  Stanton,  Associate  Editor 
Aki  Groon,  Financial  Manager 
Susan  Bethune,  Art  Editor 
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And 

Do 
Want 

By  Bella  English 
Guest  Writer 

“She’s  just  like  a  girl — she  gives  up.” 

“Boys  invent  things,  girls  use  what  boys 
invent.” 

“Accept  the  fact  that  this  is  a  man’s  world 
and  learn  to  play  the  game  gracefully.” 

So  go  lines  from  characters  in  popular 
children’s  books. 

Dick  and  Jane  need  liberating  from  their 
sex  roles,  says  Dr.  Miriam  Slifkin,  president 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Women  (NOW). 

She  contends  that  textbooks  used  in 
Chapel  Hill  schools  are  “terribly  biased 
toward  white  males.”  Since  last  spring,  she 
and  a  group  of  interested  Chapel  Hill  women 
have  been  investigating  books  used  in  North 
Carolina  public  schools. 

Slifkin  says  the  universal  attitude  in 
student  literature  is  “if  females  do  it,  it  must 
not  be  important.’’  Houghton-Mifflin’s 
American  Literature ,  used  at  Chapel  Hill 
High  School,  upsets  her  especially. 


photo  hr  Vim  on  Tailor 

What 

YOU 

To  Be? 

“The  book  contains  works  from  85  male 
authors  to  nine  female  autho4s,”  she  says. 

I  his  business  about  women  not  writing 
much  is  a  fallacy.”  The  book  contains  106 
pictures  of  males  and  27  pictures  of  females. 

Slifkin  says  one  passage  from  the  book 
shows  blatant  sexism:  “All  of  his  life. 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  lonelv  figure 
alone  even  in  being  the  only  son  of  a  man 
who  had  10  daughters.” 

“The  daughters  may  as  well  not  even  been 
there,”  Slifkin  says,  “and  anyway,  what 
happened  to  the  mother?” 

A  microbiologist  with  a  Ph.I)..  Slifkin  is 
concerned  over  sex  representation  in  the 
school's  biology  text,  ffii'h  School  Biolog i. 
She  says  15  males  and  one  tern  a  Id  biologist 
are  mentioned,  and  there  are  35  pictures  ol 
males  and  four  of  females. 

Sexism  in  texts  keeps  females  from  li\ing 
up  to  their  potential.  Slifkin  says. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School  counseloi 
Debbie  Sweet  agrees:  "Some  ol  the  gii  Is  u  ho 
come  in  have  a  lot  ol  hang-ups  on  (lien  sc\ 
roles.” 

See  You  Want  To  He.  /’<W  s 
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The  Grind 


By  Lu  Stanton 
Associate  Editor 

I  arrived  at  the  mill  early.  Only  four  cars 
lined  the  gravel  driveway,  and  spokes  of 
sunlight,  like  the  ghost  of  some  huge  wheel, 
angled  through  the  mist.  The  guy  on  the 
radio  said  the  day  was  going  to  be  hot. 
Ninety  degrees  hot.  Already,  I  could  imagine 
everybody  bitching  about  the  air 
conditioners.  For  about  three  years,  the 
plant  manager  had  been  promising  to  have 
air  conditioners  installed.  Every  now  and 
then  little  wilted  men  wearing  white 
uniforms  came  in  and  surveyed  the  place. 
They  scurried  around  with  their  tape 
measures  and  whispered  among  themselves. 
The  boss  said  they  were  measuring  off  an 
area  for  the  air  conditioners,  which  we  never 
actually  saw,  and  we  began  to  wonder  who 
those  guys  really  were. 

1  got  out  of  the  car,  rolled  down  the 
window  a  couple  of  inches,  and  tugged  at  the 
raveled  edge  of  my  denim  shorts.  Friday  and 
payday.  The  only  two  things  worth  working 
for. 

1  pulled  my  car  from  the  slot  and  slid  it 
under  the  clock.  The  machine  clamped  6:35 
onto  the  card  with  a  sudden  spring-loaded 
jerk. 

Big  floor  fans  churned  out  stale  air  and 
stirred  up  lint  from  the  dark,  oily  floor.  That 
damn  stuff  would  get  down  in  your  nose  and 
throat  and  under  your  skin,  and  everytime 
you  coughed  or  blew  your  nose  black  mess 
would  come  out. 

Dozens  of  bins  of  material,  ready  to  be 
made  into  bluejeans,  sat  in  a  side  room.  We’d 
have  plenty  of  work  today. 

A  couple  of  old  women  hunched  over  their 
vibrating  sewing  machines,  trying  to  get  a 
head  start  on  the  day’s  production. 
Supervisors  had  warned  them  they  would  be 
fired  if  they  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the 
younger  girls.  The  old  women  knew  they 
couldn’t  keep  up,  but  they  had  to  try.  They 
had  no  other  place  to  go  for  a  job.  Many  of 
them  didn’t  have  a  high  school  education.  It 
was  hard  to  get  a  job  even  in  the  mill  without 
that.  Besides,  they  couldn’t  afford  to  miss  a 
day’s  work  jobhunting.  Scared,  they  started 
each  day  early  and  stayed  late  trying  to 
improve  their  work  record.  They  wouldn’t 
last  long. 

“Hey  Rita!  What  ya  gonna  do  with  your 
fat  paycheck?  Bet  it  eats  a  hole  in  your 
pocket  before  you  get  home!”  Josephine 
punched  me  in  the  side  and  made  a  funny 
sound  in  her  throat.  Not  really  a  laugh.  More 
like  she  was  getting  ready  to  spit.  She  tilted 
her  head  back  and  stared  at  me  through  the 
bottom  of  her  bifocals. 


“Josephine,  you  know  1  don’t  get  paid  for 
working  here!  1  just  work  because  1  enjoy  it, 
and  it  keeps  me  off  the  streets.” 

Josephine  smiled  real  big,  showing  the 
wide  gap  between  her  upper  front  teeth.  She 
stuck  her  tongue  in  the  gap  and  sucked  in, 
making  a  hissing  sound.  She  stared  at  me  a 
minute,  trying  to  think  of  a  comeback,  then 
smacked  her  lips  and  gave  me  a  little  shove. 

“Yeah,  and  I  just  work  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  to  keep  my  figure  in  shape.  Shit.” 
She  turned  and  waddled  back  to  the  snack 
bar  to  have  a  cigarette. 

Josephine,  a  black  woman,  worked  on  my 
line.  We  both  did  the  same  thing  tacked  cuffs 
on  pants  day  after  day.  But  she  had  been 
doing  it  for  twenty-some  years;  I’d  only  been 
in  the  bluejean  business  for  about  two 
months. 

I  walked  over  to  my  machine,  flicked  it  on, 
and  cussed  at  it  a  little.  Plants  grow  better  if 
you  talk  nicely  to  them;  machines  run  better 
if  you  cuss  them. 

The  other  women  began  to  come  in.  They 


grouped  around  the  time  clock,  lunchbat 
hand,  waiting  to  punch  in.  Now  and  tl 
one  would  throw  her  head  back  and  laug 
peek  inside  somebody  else’s  lunchbag  to 
what  they  had  brought.  There  were  ah 
seventy  of  us  in  all.  Most  of  the  women  \ 
well  over  forty,  or  at  least  looked  well  < 
forty,  and  about  sixty  per  cent  were  bl. 
There  were  a  few  other  college  girls  like 
working  for  the  summer.  The  only  mer 
saw  were  the  “big  bosses,”  and  they  just  c. 
around  to  bitch  at  us.  Everyone  hated  th 

Ann  and  her  mother  walked  in. 
worked  directly  behind  me.  She 
seventeen.  Had  quit  school  when  she 
sixteen  to  help  her  mother  support 
family.  Her  father  couldn’t  work  becau 
had  a  bad  back.  Ann  said  the  doctors 
could  find  anything  wrong  with  him 
anyway,  he  wouldn't  work;  wa 
television  all  day. 

Ann  was  fast.  I  guess  she  was  the  f 
cuff  tacker  around,  but  she  didn’t  wa 
work.  Some  days  she  would  play  sick 
See  The  Grind,  page  4. 
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Janie  Clark 

Consumer  Hassles  Got  You  Down? 


Have  you  ever  gotten  sick  from  restaurant 
ood?  Or  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  that  fell 
i part  in  two  weeks?  And  what  can  you  do 

ibout  inflation?  11  any  of  these  questions 
tav e  ever  bothered  you,  then  you  were 

differing  from  the  “consumer  hassles.”  You 
needed  to  visit  the  Student  Consumer  Action 
nion  (SCAU)  in  suite  B  of  the  Carolina 
nion. 

SCAU. was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1973  to 
nelp  improve  the  relationships  between 
chapel  Hill  businesses  and  UNC  students. 
A  e  began  bv  handling  individual  complaints 
in  our  hotline  (933-8313).  Our  complaint 

ivestigators  can  tell  you  what  to  do  about 
ancid  restaurant  food,  rotten  shoes  and 
tndlords  who  do  not  return  security 
eposits. 

fo  help  you  with  the  inflation  blues,  our 
est  advice  is  for  you  to  shop  wisely.  Buy  the 
est  merchandise  (things  which  will  last)  at 
le  best  price  (not  necessarily  the  lowest), 
'ur  newest  pamphlet.  The  Merchants' 
aide,  will  help  you  know  where  to  shop  in 

hapel  Hill.  At  25c  a  copy,  the  Guide  tells 


you  w  hat  to  look  for  when  you  are  shopping 
tor  specific  items.  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
running  around.  I  he  Guide  wilfalso  explain 
how  to  get  the  merchandise  you  have  alreadv 
purchased  repaired  or  returned  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  1  here  is  also  a  section  on  how  to 
use  the  Small  Claims  court. 

Another  inflation-fighter  is  the  SCAU 
food  co-op.  This  SCAU  project  provides 
fresh  produce,  organic  food,  meat  and 
cheeses  at  whole  sale  prices.  Members  are 

required  to  work  a  set  period  per  month. 
There  is  also  a  membership  fee  of  $5.00.  You 
can  save  20-30G  on  most  food  items. 

I  here  are  several  other  pamphlets 
available  from  SCAU.  One  is  the  Franklin 

Street  Gourmet.  It  is  tree  and  gives  you 
general  price  information  about  the  various 
restaurants  in  Chapel  Hill.  We  also  let  you 

know  whether  or  not  checks  are  accepted. 

I  here  are  over  60  restaurants  in  Chapel  Hill, 
so  you  need  not  complain  about  there  being 

no  place  to  eat. 

I  he  Southern  Fart  of  Heaven?,  a  guide  to 
apartments  in  Chapel  Hill,  is  currently  being 


re  edited  and  should  be  out  the  beginning  ol 
1  ebruary.  Dont  plan  on  going  apartment 
hunting  until  the  end  ol  April  because  the 
landlords  don't  know  what  thev  have 
available  until  then 

We  are  in  the  process  ol  planning  new 
projects,  such  as  a  guide  to  health  serv  ices  in 
this  area.  We  welcome  suggestions  and  anv 
inhumation  you  may  have  about  businesses 
in  t  hapel  Hill.  All  ol  out  projects  are  run  bv 

volunteers.  II  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare  per  week  and  would  like  to  find  out  a 
little  about  the  cost  ol  living  in  Chapel  Hill 
please  contact  SCAU.  We  probablv  have 
something  you  will  be  interested  in. 

II  you  have  a  complaint,  try  to  handle  it 
v outsell  lirst.  Speak  to  the  stiles  clerk  who 
helped  you.  II  that  isn  t  feasible,  ask  (don't 
demand)  to  see  the  manager.  If  he  can't  or 
won't  help  you.  call  SCAU  at  933-8313.  ll 

you  have  sent  any  letters  in  connection  w  ith 
your  problem,  please  keep  a  carbon  and 
bring  it  to  the  SCAU  investigator.  We  will 
probably  be  able  to  help  you. 

Janie  Clark  is  chairperson  of  SC  .1  (  . 


Women  and  Health 


It  is  estimated  that  breast  cancer  will 
strike  90,000  American  women  this 
year.  II  discovered  in  its  early  stages  the 
cancer  can  be  treated  successfully.  Every 
woman  should  check  her  breasts  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  he  best  time  for  a  self- 
examination  is  during  the  week 
following  menstruation  since  there  is 
little  swelling  or  soreness  of  the  breasts 
during  this  period.  I  he  self¬ 


examination  is  very  simple  and  only 
takes  a  couple  of  minutes  a  small  price 
for  something  that  could  save  your  life. 

1 .  Stand  in  front  of  a  mirror  with  arms 
extended  overhead.  Check  for  any 
unusual  swelling  or  si/e  change  in  the 
breasts. 

2.  Tie  down  and  place  the  right  hand 
under  the  head.  With  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  carefully  feel  the  right  breast. 


Starting  at  the  nipple,  move  outward  in 
concentric  circles.  I  hen  use  the  same 
procedure  on  the  left  breast. 

3.  Tor  a  second  cheek,  sit  up  and 
repeat  the  procedure.  Remembet  to 
keep  the  hand  behind  the  head. 

I  fa  w  oman  finds  anv  unusual  growths 
or  changes  such  as  the  sudden  inversion 
of  a  nipple  or  anv  thickening  ol  tissue, 
she  should  see  hei  doctor  immediately. 
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Don’t  Call  Her  “Chairperson 


SHE 

yy 


By  Vinton  Taylor 
Staff  Writer 

She  was  first  in  her  law  class  of  1968,  one 
of  the  first  female  professors  in  the  UNC 
Law  School  and  the  first  woman  to  be 
named  assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  Simply 
stated.  Susan  Ehringhaus  has  made  it  in  a 
Carolina  man’s  world. 

She's  probably  the  single  most  powerful 
woman  within  the  university’s 
administration.  She's  also  opposed  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  would  never 
ask  anyone  to  call  her  chairperson. 
Chairman  suits  her  fine. 

“It’s  a  diversion  of  energy;  taking  time  and 
energy  to  do  something  like  that  is  reminding 
the  other  person  of  your  sex.” 
Reinforcement  of  sex  differences  hinders  the 
man  or  woman  who  craves  equal  treatment. 
Ehringhaus  says. 

“The  Equal  Rights  Amendment? ...  1 
don't  think  it’s  necessary.  We  shouldn’t  put 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  deal 
with  a  social  problem. "  As  far  as  Ehringhaus 
is  concerned,  women  are  guaranteed  equal 
protection  under  the  law  by  the  14th 
Amendment. 

“1  feel  equal  under  the  law  already.  1  he 
Constitution  isn’t  the  place  for  a  little  flag 
which  says  ‘women.’  It’s  too  fine  a  document 
for  that.” 

It  isn't  that  Ehringhaus  hasn’t  suffered 
from  male  snobbery.  She  has.  In  1970.  she 
was  one  of  about  five  female  lawyers 
practicing  in  Raleigh. 

“It  was  unbelievable.  People  whom  I'd 
gone  to  school  with”  (and  graduated  ahead 
of ... )  “would  face  me  in  the  courtroom  still 
a  little  hesitant  of  my  abilities.”  Some  people 
couldn't  give  up  the  notion  that  her  being  a 
lawyer  was  “a  cute  thing  to  do,”  Ehringhaus 
said. 

The  adorability  must  have  worn  thin  for 
discrimination  is  no  longer  a  real  problem 
tor  her.  at  least  not  by  her  immediate 
superiors.  And  when  femininity  has  been  a 
factor  in  credibility,  Ehringhaus  says  that 
time  has  always  prompted  sex  blindness  and 
an  appreciation  of  her  as  a  person  above  and 
beyond  her  sex. 


“1  see  a  lot  less  illegitimate  condescension 
than  before.  And  I'm  not  sure  why. 
Hopefully  it’s  the  ‘imes,  but  it's  probably  my 
position.  People  are  probably  more  careful.” 

She  may  be  right.  As  one  of  two  assistants 
to  UNC-CH's  Chancellor  N.  Ferebee 
Taylor,  she  is  the“problem  person”  to  whom 
anyone  inside  or  outside  the  University  may 
take  problems,  more  often  than  not  legal 
ones.  “1  am  around  to  resolve  the  necessary 
tension,”  Ehringhaus  says.  Rather  than 
working  under  the  Chancellor,  the  two. 
Ehringhaus  and  John  Evans  lighten  the 
chancellor's  load  by  making  decisions  which 
require  expertise,  but  not  necessarily 
personal  attention  from  Taylor’s  office. 

Although  people  bearing  complaints 
aren’t  beating  down  South  Building's  doors 
to  her  office,  Ehringhaus  enjoys  her  job.  “It’s 
a  lot  of  fun.  I  hope  I’m  developing  some 
institutional  perspective  . . .  I'm  learning  how 
the  whole  educational  mission  works  and 
what  it  is  really  about.” 

The  administrative  lessons  Ehringhaus 
has  learned  in  South  Building(She  w'as  Vice- 
chancellor  Douglass  Hunt's  assistant  in 
1973)  supplement  her  other  career 
professing  law  on  the  other  side  of  campus. 

Currently  teaching  Real  Estate  Finance, 
she  has  also  taught  Land  Use  Planning, 
Basic  Property,  Wills  and  Trusts  and 
Administrative  Law  courses. 

On  teaching  law,  Ehringhaus  says,  “It’s 
more  fun  than  anything  else.  It's  scholarly 
and  human  at  the  same  time ....  1  am  being 
judged  on  my  own  merits,  not  because  or  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  1  am  a  woman.  That  is 
the  highest  compliment  one  can  be  paid.” 

Inspiration  to  become  a  lawyer,  she  said, 
came  from  many  sources.  Surrounded  by 
women  who  were  active  in  numerous 
activities  outside  the  home.  Ehringhaus 
found  role  models  no  problem.  Law  has  been 
pursued  by  many  Ehringhaus  men.  Among 
them,  her  grandfather.  J.C.B.  Ehringhaus, 
the  sports-loving  governor  who  saw  North 
Carolina  through  the  Depression. 

“Maybe  1  just  wanted  to  be  different.”  But 
more  assuredly,  Ehringhaus  says,  she  never 
wanted  to  limit  her  choices  in  life  or  be 
caught  in  a  one-dimensional  trap. 


Susan  Ehringhaus 

During  her  two  years  of  college  at 
Mary’s  in  Raleigh  and  one  year 
undergraduate  work  at  UNC-CH.  onethi 
became  very  clear  to  her.  The  single-la 
lifestyle  many  of  her  classmates  chose  woi 
never  be  enough  for  her. 

Although  keeping  all  avenues  open  mi£ 
be  her  role,  Ehringhaus  has  closed  a  ft 
roads  w'hen  they  conflicted  with  persor 
conviction. 

Ehringhaus  says  she  has  reject 
membership  in  both  Chi  Omega  Soron 
and  the  Junior  League  because  of  h 
principles. 

“Of  course,  it’s  pretty  easy  to  reject 
group  that  has  accepted  and  invited  yo 
participation,”  she  said.  “1  just  hope  n 
principles  will  be  strong  enough  in  not  su< 
easy  situations.” 


Calendar 


of 

Events 


January  22  —  NOW  (here  will  be  a 
meeting  at  A  Woman’s  Place  at  7:00  p.m.  A 

slide  show,  “Beginning  of  a  Long  and  Real 
Revolution,”  which  traces  the  history  of  the 
feminist  movement  since  the  1800’s,  will  be 
presented.  Regular  meetings  of  NOW  are 
held  ever  2nd  and  4th  Wednesday  of  each 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  at  A  Woman’s  Place.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  month  will  focus  on 
business  matters  and  the  second  meeting  will 
be  a  program. 

January  23  —  I  he  League  of  Women  Voters 
Two  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  theme  of 


“National  Perspectives  in  Land  Use.”  A 
evening  meeting  will  be  on  Jan.  21  at  Dor 
Bowles’  home,  1712  Michaux  Rd. 
morning  meeting  will  be  on  Jan.  23  at  tl 
home  of  Mary  Howes,  108  Cedar  Rd.  Ft 
exact  times  call  Ellen  Ironside,  929-3694 
Women  in  Communication,  Inc.  meets 
the  third  Thursday  of  each  month.  At  tht 
February  20th  meeting,  Joyce  Kycheru 
design  and  production  manager 
University  Press,  will  speak.  For  mo 
information,  call  Margaret  Balcom  (93 
2091). 
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Review 


Name  Dropping 


By  Marsha  Lamm 
Staff  Writer 


Laughing  All  the  Way 
By  Barbara  Howar 
Fawcett  Crest  Publications 
288  pages,  paperback,  $1.50 


Barbara  Howar,  a  Raleigh.  N.C.  native,  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  her  expose  on 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  during  his  years  in  the 
White  House.  The  article  was  contracted  by 
the  iMclies  Home  Journal  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000  and  included  a  revealing  description 
of  Johnson  eating  his  peas  mashed  up  in  a 
bowl,  Chinese  rice  style. 

However,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 
captivated  by  Johnson’s  eating  habits, 
perhaps  a  contemporary  description  of 
Washington,  D.C.  would  be  more 
mtertaining.  Laughing  All  the  Way  is 
Barbara  Howar's  most  recent  journalistic 
effort  to  support  herself  and  two  children 
'ince  her  divorce. 

Her  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  60s  is 
randid.  but  limited.  At  the  outset  she  states 
her  qualifications:  “1  am  not  of  the  right  sex 
o  wield  great  political  influence,  but  my 
>ender  has  permitted  me  to  consort  with 
hose  w  ho  do.  1  have  an  eye  for  nonsense  and 
[iy pocrisy  and  the  sheer  physical  stamina 
leeded  to  endure  total  exposure  to 
Washington.  1  his  qualifies  me  as  much  as 
myonc  to  judge  local  character  or  point  out 
he  absence  of  it.  1  level  the  incriminating 
inger  at  my  ow  n  tollies  too.  1  am  responsible 
or  my  shortcomings,  evil  deeds,  and  ignoble 
ihoughts.  While  these  simple  admissions  set 
jne  aside  as  a  Washington  oddity,  you  must 
•ear  in  mind  that  given  the  chance,  I  would 
ikely  make  the  same  mistakes  all  over  again, 
am  that  much  one  of  the  crowd." 

Howar  begins  her  account  with  a  short, 
’Ut  fairly  thorough  explanation  of  her 
ackground.  She  was  of  a  generation  and 
jlass  in  which  women  after  being  brought 
j ut  ""ere expected  to  do  nothing  more  than 
j  nd  a  husband  with  listing  in  Dun  and 
kadstreet.  join  the  Junior  League  fora  few 
jood  works,  and  settle  down  to  the  business 
f  having  babies  necessary  to  perpetuate  the 
|vstem.” 


Barbara  Howar  first  arrived  in 
Washington  in  1952  when  she  went  to 
!olton-Arms,  a  finishing  school  chosen  by 
ier  lather.  "Finishing  schools  in  the  fifties.” 
le  says,  "were  a  good  place  to  store  girls  for 
•evv  years  before  marrying  them  off.”  To 
.'gin  with,  she  never  considers  the  problem 
a  nobody  becoming  a  somebody.  She 
-gan  her  romance  with  power  by  doing 
icnial  paperwork  lor  a  Congressional  staff 
’mmittee  where  she  was  unaffectionately 
terred  to  as  the  Hill  Debutante.  When  she 


arried  Fd  Howar,  a  wealthy  businessman 
Arab-Moslem  descent,  she  frankly  admits 
x  had  been  bored  with  the  life  she  was 


leading  and  ready  to  try  something  new. 
Boredom  it  seemed  would  always  be  her  path 
to  destruction. 

Barbara's  marriage  to  Ed  Howar  gave  her 
a  new  vantage  point  and  opportunity  to  meet 
all  the  people  she  hungered  after,  but  her 
habit  of  saying  what  she  thought  had  her  out 
of  the  in  crowd  more  than  in. 

While  working  for  LBJ’s  campaign  for 
President,  Howard  turned  30,  and  as  a  result 
experienced  her  first  love  affair.  “The  clergy 
and  Elizabeth  Arden  be  damned;  nothing  is 
better  for  the  spirit  or  body  than  a  love  affair. 
It  elevates  thoughts  and  flattens  stomachs, 
and  w  hile  1  doubt  adultery  will  replace  Billy 
Graham  or  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
exercises,  romance  made  me  feel  and  look  a 
good  deal  younger.  Falling  in  love  with  a 
United  States  Senator  is  a  splendid  ordeal." 

Howar's  irreverent  comments  on  the 
Washington  crowd  star  a  host  of  big 
names  from  the  Kennedy's  to  Martha 
Mitchell  to  Henry  Kissinger,  and  especially 
the  ones  she  knew'  best,  the  Johnsons. 
During  the  Johnson  era,  Howar  was  never 
on  the  payroll,  but  she  was  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  Johnson  women  as  a  “friend.”  At 
the  time,  Howar  considered  herself  on  top  of 
the  world,  but  in  her  reminiscing  she  realizes 
that  her  position  was  a  menial  one.  Her 
narrative  of  the  Johnson  term  is  gossipv  and 
at  times  almost  reaches  the  dramatic 
proportions  of  Photoplay  or  Modern 
Romances ,  but  she  does  claim  to  have  some 
fond  memories  of  FBJ  even  in  the  midst  of 
satirizing  the  assembled  pulchritude  of  his 
Great  Society. 

Just  before  Howar's  divorce,  scandal 
catches  up  with  the  Southern  belle  and  the 
Johnsons  cut  her  off  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  Divorce  meant  the  loss  of 
everything  except  the  custody  of  her  two 
children.  Her  husband  retained  not  only  all 
the  money,  but  most  of  their  old  friends  and 
their  good  will. 

Howar's  memoirs  are  really  the  story  of 
how  a  woman  overcame  her  upbringing  and 
became  the  person  she  really  wanted  to  be. 
The  title  of  her  book  is  misleading  because 
many  of  the  incidents  she  describes  are  closer 
to  pathos  than  hilarity.  Her  name  dropping 
reaches  near  epidemic  proportions  and  her 
efforts  to  redeem  herself  by  relating  some 
intimate  conversation  are  unusually 
disastrous.  In  one  instance  she  describes  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Jackie  Kennedy  in  which 
they  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  electric 
razors  and  straight-edged  razors. 

Good  taste  seems  to  be  alien  to  Howar’s 
nature  and  her  writing.  She  frankly  admits 
the  reason  she  writes  is  purely  monetary  and 
that  as  long  as  she  can  write  something  and 
sell  it.  she  w  ill  continue  to  do  so.  The  result  is 
an  unflattering  picture  of  Washington  and 
an  even  less  flattering  picture  of  Barbara 
Howar. 


The  Grind 


could  go  home  and  pick  blackberries.  She 
said  she  never  saw  a  penny  of  her  pavcheck; 
her  mother  put  it  directly  in  the  bank.  She 
walked  by  me  with  her  head  down,  drew  her 
fingers  through  her  long,  stringy  black  hair 
and  mumbled  something  as  she  passed. 

“Got  a  big  date  tonight,  Ann?” 

She  didn't  smile  or  look  up.  “You  know 
my  mama  won't  let  me  date  any  of  the  boys." 
Never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  floor  she  sat 
down  behind  me. 

The  bell  rang,  women  hurried  to  their 
places,  and  the  sewing  machines  hummed. 
Through  one  of  the  grimy,  grey  windows  1 
could  see  three  kids  playing  in  the  parking 
lot.  When  the  women  couldn't  get  or 
couldn’t  afford  babysitters,  they  brought 
their  children  with  them  and  let  them  play 
outside  all  day.  One  little  blond  haired  girl 
hit  one  of  the  boys  with  a  rock  and  went 
tearing  off  behind  some  cars  to  hide. 

1  didn't  get  out  of  my  seat  until  10:30,  our 
first  break.  Josephine  sat  down  beside  me  in 
the  snackbar  and  lit  up  a  cigarette. 

“You'll  be  leaving  here  in  a  few  weeks, 
won’t  you'.’”  Josephine  watched  the  other 
women  milling  around  the  drink  machine  as 
she  talked  to  me. 

“Yeah,  I'll  be  going  back  to  school  pretty 
soon.  Can't  say  I'll  miss  this  place." 

“  I  hat’s  it,  Rita.  That’s  just  it.  You're  only 
here  for  three  months.  This  is  our  life.  After 
ya'll  leave,  the  production  rate  is  sky  high, 
and  nobody  can  make  it  'cept  maybe  Ann. 
Then  we  all  make  less  money."  Josephine 
thumped  her  cigarette  ashes  into  a  thin, 
aluminum  ashtray.  The  veins  in  her  w  rinkled 
hand  stood  out  in  stark  relief. 

She  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
“Ya'll  just  don't  understand  how  the  system 
works.  They  tell  you  to  go  faster  so  you’ll 
make  more  money,  but  then  they  raise 
production  so  you're  working  a  lot  harder 
and  not  making  a  penny  more.  You  lose  out 
either  way.” 

“Then  why  don't  you  get  out?”  I  fumbled 
with  the  napkin  in  my  hand  and  slow  ly  tore  it 
to  shreds.  “There's  other  plants  where  you 
could  make  more  money  and  not  have  such 
crummy  working  conditions." 

"Shit.  You  talk  like  1  could  just  walk  into  a 
place  and  get  hired  right  off  the  bat.  How 
many  places  hire  old  women  with  no 
education?” 

"Well,  maybe  you  could  . . 

"There's  nothing  I  can  do.  Nothing." 
Josephine  snuffed  out  her  cigarette  and 
turned  to  face  me.  "And  if  that  fat  man 
comes  around  to  time  you  today,  slow  down 
some.  Or  he'll  try  to  make  us  all  go  that  fast." 

We  got  up  and  walked  back  to  our 
machines. 

“Rita,  1  don't  mean  to  put  you  off  or  make 
you  mad.  It’s  just  that  we’re  stuck  here. 
You're  not." 

I  sat  dow  n,  tugged  out  a  pair  of  pants,  and 
started  work.  Over  the  buzz  of  the  machines. 
Josephine  bellowed  out  a  song. 

I  didn’t  recognize  the  tune. 
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Sports  Schedule 

l  N(  WOMEN  S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


( Home  games 

.  played  in  Carmichael) 

.Ian.  28 

Wake  Forest 

Winston  Salem.  N.C  7:00  p.m. 

.Ian.  31 

Appalachian 

Boone.  N.C. 

7:00  p.m. 

Feb.  4 

High  Point 

High  Point. 

N.C.  7:00  p.m. 

Feb.  7 

Winthrop 

Home 

4:00  p.m. 

Feb.  1  1 

PNC  Ci 

Greensboro. 

N.C.  7:00  p.m. 

Feb.  13 

VC.  State 

Home 

7:00  p.m. 

Feb.  15 

1  )ax  idson 

Charlotte.  N.C.  1  1:00  a.m 

leb.  18 

Fast  Carolina 

Greenville.  N.C. 

Feb.  21 

1  Ion 

1  Ion  College 

.  N.C.  7:30  p.m. 

l  eb.  24 

Methodist  College 

Home 

7:30  p.m. 

I  NC  WOMEN'S  FENCING 

SCHEDULE 

.Ian.  25 

Meet  with  Detroit 

7:00  p.m. 

Carmichael 

.Ian.  27 

1  ri-team  .IV  Meet 

4:00  p.m. 

I  )urham 

.Ian.  31 

Meet  with  Maryland 

7:00  p.m. 

Carmichael 

Feb.  10 

Fri-team  JV  Meet 

4:00  p.m. 

Raleigh 

Feb.  12 

Meet  with  State 

6:00  p.m. 

Raleigh 

Feb.  15 

Meets  with  Clemson 

and  Vanderbilt 

9:00  p.m. 

Clemson 

Feb.  19 

Meet  xxith  Duke 

6:00  p.m. 

Carmichael 

Feb.  21 

NCAFLA  Divisional  Champ. 4:00  p.m.  Woollen 

March  2 

Meet  with  William  &  Marx  3:00  p.m. 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

March  21-23 

Martini-Rossi 

International  Invitational 

New  York 

April  3-5 

NCAA  Nationals 

l.os  Angeles 

April  11-12 

N1WFA  Nationals 

Brock  port.  N.Y. 

INC  WOMEN’S  SWIMMING  SCHEDULE 


Holly  Neai 
Is  Back 


By  Vinton  Tayloi 
Staff  Writer 


(indoor  pool) 


January  25 

UNC-CH  vs  Madison  College 

6:00  p.m. 

January  31 

FNC-CH  vs  William  &  Marx 

4:00  p.m. 

February  8 

UNC-CH  vs  Appalachian  State 

and  Meredith  College 

3:00  p.m. 

l  N(  WOMEN’S  GOLF  SCHEDULE 

March  4 

l '  NC  x s  Duke.  Wake  F orest 

&  Furman  1 :00  p.m. 

Home 

March  25 

1  NC  xs  Fast  Carolina 

<V  St.  Marx's 

1  )urham 

April  1 

l  NC  xs  Duke  & 

1  ast  Carolina 

Durham 

April  4  &  5 

State  1  ournament 

1  >ui  hum 

April  7 

l  NC-G  (  Invitational  3:00  p.m. 

Greensboro 

April  8 

1  NC-CH  Invitational  12:00  p.m. 

1  Ionic 

April  10.  11.12 

Women's  Carolinas  Collegiates 

i  i  cent  i lie.  S.C 

April  18  &  19 

V  irginia  Invitational 

1  ,_\  neh  burg.  \  a 

April  25  &  26 

Georgia  Invitational 

Athens.  Ga. 

I  NC  WOMEN'S  GYMNASTICS  SCHEDULE 


(Home  meets  held  in  Women's  Gym) 


Jan.  25 

Jan.  31 

Feb. 

Appalachian 

Duke 
l  NC 

Western  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 
Durham.  N.C. 

3:00 

p.m. 

Feb.  3 

Duke 

UNC 

Western  Kentucky 

Durham.  N.C. 

4:00 

p.m. 

Feb.  8 

South  Carolina 

UNC 

Unix,  ol  Georgia 

Columbia.  S.C. 

2:00 

p.m. 

Feb.  15 
March  7-8 
March  15 

1  ongwood 

State  Meet 

Region  11 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Boone.  N.C. 

2:00 

p.m. 

Feminist  folksinger  Hollx  Near  w 
perform  her  second  concert  at  the  l  nixersi 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  a t  8  p.m.  o 
Friday.  Jan.  31  in  Memorial  Hall. 

No  admission  will  be  charged  for  Near 
performance,  sponsored  b\  the  Associatio 
of  Women  Students  (AWS).  It  was  AW" 
Women's  Festival  which  brought  th 
California  oriented  Near  to  UNC  las 
February  for  her  first  performance  “dow 
South.” 

In  add  it  ion  to  her  nightclub  and  concei 
performances.  Near  has  gotten  outstandin 
rexiews  for  her  film  work,  especially  that  i 
“Slaughterhouse  Fixe."  “FI  A"  and  “111 
Magic  Garden  of  Stanley  Sweetheart."  Sh 
has  made  guest  appearances  on  telex  imo 
shows  “All  in  the  Family.’1'  “  I  he  Senators. 
“Room  222"  and  others. 

In  addition  to  performing  in  the  New 't  or 
version  ot  “Hair"  and  recording  the  c;o 
album  ot  “First  National  Nothing.  Nea 
shared  theObie  Award  to  i  the  “I  1  Y’lfie 
the  Army)  show  at  the  New  N  oi 
Philharmonic. 

Manx  ot  America's  colleges,  state  Ian 
and  churches  set  the  stage  tor  Near  as  sli 
sang  and  spoke  tor  peace  alongside  antiwu 
activists  Jane  Fonda  and  lorn  llaxdei 
“Hang  in  I  here"  is  Near's  lust  solo  album 
\x  Inch  she  wrote,  sung  and  produced. 

In  her  Jan.  31  appearance  at  l  Nl  .  Nea 
w  ill  be  accompanied  h\  pianist  Jed  I  angle' 
who  has  been  with  the  25-xeai-old  sinee 
since  high  school.  I  he  txxo  are  ccenio 
tour  in  Fin  ope. 


January 
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Why  Women  Need  Less  Pay 
(And  Other  Myths) 


habitants  of  the  academic  world  who  pride  themselves  on 
ctivity  and  unbiased,  critical  thinking  are  not  immune  to  myths 
irrational  views  when  it  comes  to  issues  concerning  women.  Some 
ie  following  are  still  making  the  rounds  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  ivy: 
arried  women  faculty  members  don’t  need  as  much  money,  so  it’s 
ght  to  pay  them  less.  On  the  other  hand,  unmarried  women  faculty 
ibers  don’t  need  as  much  money,  so  it’s  all  right  to  pay  them  less.  Is 
>ne  seriously  suggesting  that  we  stop  paying  people  on  the  basis  of 
t,  but  begin  to  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  need?  Should  we  pay 
:rs  (or  mothers)  with  large  families  more  than  we  pay  bachelors? 
ild  men  with  independent  incomes  (or  working  wives)  be  paid  less? 
irt-time  appointments  for  women  will  never  work.  Yet  no  one 
:ts  to  men  who  have  two  part-time  jobs,  i.e.,  a  joint  appointment, 
me  objects  to  a  man  with  one  part-time  job,  i.e.,  a  consultancy.  No 
■omplains  about  medical  schools  where  a  substantial  portion  of 
acuity  is  part-time. 

Sucation  is  wasted  on  women.  Another  myth.  Helen  Astin’s  study 
omen  doctorates  indicated  that  91  per  cent  of  women  with 
crates  were  working.  The  more  education  a  woman  has,  the  more 
she  is  to  work. 

amen  who  have  been  out  of  school  are  poor  risks  as  students.  Yet 
dropout  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  younger  students,  and  their 
f  are  higher,  too.  Contrast  the  welcome  given  to  a  draftee 
ning  to  school  after  a  two-year  absence  with  that  given  to  a 
an  who  took  two  years  off  for  child-rearing.  Contrast  the 
)tne  given  to  retired  military  men  about  to  embark  on  a  second 

'  given  to  women  whose  children  are  older  and  who 

to  start  a  “second  career.” 

men  shouldn't  compete  with  men  for  jobs  when  there  aren’t 
gh  jobs  to  go  around.  If  the  32  million  women  who  are  working 
so  that  the  2  million  men  who  are  unemployed  could  have  their 
here  would  be  30  million  jobs  left  unfilled.  Men  don’t  want  to  be 
s,  secretaries  or  charwomen,  nor  do  they  really  want  women  to 
ete  with  them  for  the  better  jobs. 

>men  s  place  is  in  the  home.  This  is  the  underlying  myth  that 
ibly  hurts  women  the  most.  If  women’s  place  is  in  the  home,  then 
tre  women,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  leaving  the  home  to 
■  Women  are  nearly  half  the  work  force  (more  than  40  per  cent), 
lalf  the  mothers  of  school-age  children  now  work.  How  many 
e  are  really  willing  to  have  their  secretaries  and  the  women  who 
heir  office  return  to  the  home?  W omen  are  somehow  welcome  to 


work,  provided  they  know  their  place:  behind  a  typewriter  or  a  broom, 
and  in  a  job  that  men  do  not  want. 

Women  work  for  pin  money  and  luxuries.  This,  too,  is  a  myth.  The 
average  woman  worker  today  is  married  and  39  years  old.  Although 
many  women  will  take  some  time  out  for  child-rearing,  the  large 
majority  of  them  return  to  work.  Women  are  spending  less  time  on 
child-rearing  and  returning  to  the  labor  force  after  shorter  intervals. 
Most  women  will  work  25  years  or  more. 

There  are  no  “qualified”  women  for  most  academic  jobs.  Somehow 
women  are  qualified  enough  to  obtain  the  doctorate  but  not  qualified 
enough  to  be  hired.  Studies  suggest  that  women  doctorates  are 
somewhat  better-qualilied  than  men  doctorates — not  because  women 
are  smartei  but,  as  a  result  of  the  greater  dif  1  iculty  they  encounter, 
generally  only  the  exceptionally  well-qualified  women  have  been  able 
to  earn  the  degree. 

Academic  women  don’t  publish.  The  facts:  Married  women  publish 
slightly  more  than  men  doctorates,  married  or  not:  unmarried  women 
publish  slightly  less  than  the  men. 

Academic  women  earn  less  than  academic  men  because  they  aren’t 
as  well  qualified.  Virtually  all  investigations  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have  uncovered  cases  ot  women  who 
were  underpaid  although  their  qualifications — using  criteria  set  by 
their  own  departments— exceeded  those  of  better-paid  male 
colleagues.  Numerous  studies,  examining  a  variety  of  criteria  such  as 
publications,  honors,  and  quality  of  institution  where  doctoral  work 
was  done,  contirm  that  an  academic  woman’s  sex  costs  her 
approximately  $1,000  a  year,  when  her  qualifications  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  an  equally  qualified  male. 

Academic  women  have  a  higher  turnover  than  academic  men.  To 
the  contrary,  several  studies  show  that  academic  women  are  less  likely 
to  change  their  jobs  than  academic  men.  In  one  study,  45  percent  of  the 
women  doctorates  had  the  same  job  in  the  first  10  years  after  they 
received  the  doctorate:  30  per  cent  had  changed  their  job  only  once  in 
the  10  years. 

Women  in  academia  aren't  ambitious  and  just  don’t  want  better 
jobs.  If  this  is  true,  then  who  is  filing  all  those  charges  of  sex 
discrimination? 

This  article  reprinted  from  the  newsletter,  Project  on  the  Status  and 
Education  of  Women,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
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You  Want  To  Be 


Although  things  are  changing  slowly, 
many  girls  are  alraid  to  express  a  desire  to 
break  into  traditional  male  occupations, 
Sweet  says.  Students  must  he  exposed  to 
various  alternatives,  not  limited  to  the 
traditional  roles  they  get  from  textbooks,  she 
says. 

Statistics  seem  to  support  her.  The 
Citizen’s  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  recently  conducted  an  analysis  of 
popular  textbooks.  It  lound  “the 
occupational  roles  for  women  and  girls  are 
usually  limited  to  that  of  homemaker  or  to 
sex-stereotyped  occupations  as  secretary, 
teacher,  clerk  or  nurse.” 

Sweet  also  says  that  until  recently,  the 
Kuder  Occupational  Interest  Survey,  given 
in  public  schools  to  determine  students’ 
fields  of  interest,  was  biased  in  that  female 
job  interests  were  compared  only  on  a 
female-normed  occupational  scale.  Cast 
March,  revisions  were  made  to  allow  males 
and  females  to  receive  scores  on  both  male- 
normed  and  female-normed  occupational 
scales. 

“Before,  if  a  girl  showed  an  inclination 
towards  science,  the  test  only  gave  her  a 
choice  of  being  a  physical  therapist  or  a 
nurse,”  Sweet  says. 

Judy  Badenhoop,  an  English  teacher  at 
the  high  school,  says  sexism  in  texts  is  so 
prevalent  that  her  students  take  it  for 
granted. 

“Everything  we  read  is  sexist.  I  he  stories 
portray  women  as  stage  props,  to  show  the 
internal  conflicts  of  men.”  She  says  this 
results  in  an  unrealistic  picture  of  women, 
either  “stained,  lofty  or  ethereal.” 

Badenhoop  says  she  tries  to  make  her 
students  aware  of  sexism,  usually  in  a  light 
manner:  “Doesn’t  Hawthorne  have  a  weird 
view  of  women?" 

The  students,  however,  don’t  get  involved 
in  such  discussions.  “It’s  a  progressive  thing. 
As  they  go  job  hunting,  they  will  see  the 
subtle  ways  sexism  in  education  hurts  both 
males  and  females,”  Badenhoop  says. 

At  least  one  male  teacher  in  the  Chapel 
Hill  school  system  is  concerned  over  sexist 
literature.  Allen  Suess,  who  teaches  grades 
four,  five  and  six  at  Seawell  Elementary 
School,  says,  “Almost  every  story  in  our 
texts  is  about  guys.  There  are  three  stories 
with  females  in  them  out  of  400  pages.” 

One  story,  Suess  says,  deals  with  a  girl 
who  wants  to  be  a  detective  but  is 
discouraged  over  the  teasing  she  gets  because 
she’s  a  girl. 

Even  math  problems  are  sexist,  he  says, 
explaining  that  the  accompanying  pictures 
include  only  boys.  Slifkin  asserts  that  typical 
illustrations  often  show  little  girls  who, 
unable  to  work  problems,  rely  on  their 
brothers  to  help  them  out.  “And  brothers  are 
always  older,”  she  says. 

History  books  also  ignore  women,  Suess 
says.  “  I  he  only  women  you  hear  about  in 
history  are  the  Harriet  Tubmans  (an  escaped 
slave  and  underground  railroad  worker 
during  the  Civil  War)  and  the  Dolly 


Madisons  (wife  of  President  James 
Madison).” 

Suess  says  the  children  do  not  complain 
about  their  books.  “They  don’t  react  because 
they’re  so  used  to  it.  But  I  can’t  help  but  think 
that  if  all  the  way  through  their  basic  books, 
certain  roles  are  for  guys  and  others  are  for 
girls,  that  this  affects  the  kids.” 

I  o  make  the  children  more  aware  of  sex 
roles,  Suess  had  them  make  out  a  list  of  jobs 
for  males  and  jobs  for  females.  “According 
to  the  kids,  the  only  jobs  for  women  are 
nurses  and  secretaries.” 

Some  of  the  children  do  seem  aware  of  sex 
roles  in  their  reading.  Five  of  Suess’  best 
students  four  sixth  graders  and  one  fifth 
grader  talked  about  the  readings  with  this 
reporter.  The  group  included  two  girls  and 
three  boys. 


All  say  no  stories  feature  girls  as  main 
characters.  If  girls  appear  in  stories,  the 
children  say,  their  activities  consist  of  getting 
sick,  playing  the  piano,  helping  around  the 
house,  listening  to  stores  or  being  sidekicks. 

Meanwhile,  male  characters  enjoy 
hunting,  riding  camels,  searching  for  gold 
and  “other  hardships.”  Women  appear  only 
as  maids  or  housewives,  the  children  say, 
while  men  are  lawyers,  parsons,  butchers 
and  doctors. 

The  children  agree  that  they  resent  such 
stereotyping.  One  girl  wants  “girls  to  be 
lawyers  and  men  to  spend  more  time  at 
home.”  The  boys  say  they  want  girl 
characters  to  be  “doctors  and  lawyers 
sometimes.” 


Besides  sex  roles  in  textbooks,  wo: 
“mankind”  used  generically  are  dama 
students’  conceptions  of  sex  roles, 
says,  complaining  about  numerou' 
entitled,  Man  ami  His  World.  I 
“human  beings”  should  replace  “ma 
“their”  should  replace  “his,”  she  say- 

Kim  Chapman,  a  school  libraria 
such  words  are  destructive  because  “c 
are  very  literal.  Language  affects  the  - 
think.  Girls  get  the  idea  that  they  c 
firemen  or  policemen  because  the 
themselves  denote  male  jobs.” 

Despite  what  she  calls  blatant  se 
texts,  Slifkin  is  optimistic  about 
changes.  This  fall,  she  and  Chapman 
teaching  a  course  titled  “Sexi: 
Education”  to  19  area  teachers,  in< 
three  males.  The  class  hopes  to 
bibliography  of  books  that  give  fer 
positive  image  to  local  teacher 
librarians. 

“Groups  like  ours  are  popping 
over,”  Slifkin  says.  She  also  serve 
statewide  ad  hoc  committee  for  te 
evaluation,  affiliated  with  the  I 
Institute  of  North  Carolina  ( 
Members  are  compiling  a  press  re< 
sexist  books  and  hope  to  hold  a  coi 
on  bias  in  textbooks. 

Recently,  the  North  Carolina  Di\ 
Occupational  Education  co-spon 
"Sexism  in  Education”  workshop  v 
state  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  : 
Slif  kin,  Sweet  and  Chapman  partic 
a  panel  discussion  on  sexism  in  sch: 
Charlotte  conference  drew  an  “enhe 
crowd"  of  150  public  school  teacl 
counselors,  Slikin  says. 

Another  local  group.  Lollipop 
Inc.,  is  actively  battling  sexism.  Wha 
as  a  consciousness-raising  v. 
liberation  group  three  years  a; 
blossomed  into  a  full-fledged  pu 
company  that  produces  nonsexist  Chi 
literature. 

On  each  of  the  12  books  the  gr< 
published  is  the  statement:  “Lollipop 
is  a  women’s  liberation  collective  that 
illustrates  and  publishes  books  f 
liberation  of  young  children  froi 
stereotyped  behavior  and  role  r 
“Lollipop  Power  now  sells  more  th 
books  a  month. 

Slifkin  hopes  that  Title  IX 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  19 
combat  sexist  literature.  Title  IX  slat 
“no  person,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  bee>; 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  f 
of,  or  be  subjected  to,  discriminate: 
any  educating  program  or  activity  rc 
Federal  assistance.” 

But  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed; 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  concluded  that  ? 
regulations  regarding  sexist  literature 
raise  constitutional  questions  under  ;• 
Amendment.  It  places  responsibility 
review  of  biased  materials  on 
organizations. 

Slifkin  says  interested  persons  mus' 
three  steps:  "Be  aware  of  sexism,  be 
enough  with  yourself  to  want  to  ch 
and  actively  seek  change.” 
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Pat  Jarrard: 

^4  woman  of  many  roles 


nhoto  bv  Vinton  Taylor 

Jarrard  would  add  that  the  evolving  process 
is  still  going  on. 

Jarrard  admits  she  hasn’t  stopped  to  think 
about  the  “man-woman  thing”  because  she  is 
so  “personally  motivated.” 

Yet  she  has  dealt  “with  men  who  felt 
themselves  to  be  weak  and  saw  me  as  a 
threat.  Men  with  confidence  see  me  as  an 
equal.” 

Jarrard  considers  herself  “outspoken 
without  being  careless.”  She  says  she  doesn’t 
use  stereotyped  women’s  tactics  to  make  her 
point,  but  just  tells  it  the  way  she  sees  it 
without  becoming  negative. 

“1  believe  there  is  a  way  for  change  in  the 
system  without  revolution,”  she  asserted. 
“It’s  not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but 
it’s  the  best  we’ve  got.” 

And  Jarrard  has  made  the  most  of  what 
she  has  had  to  work  with.  “I  just  get 
frustrated  when  1  can’t  do  all  I  want  to  do” 
with  the  amount  of  time  she  has. 

“There  are  things  I  want  to  write,”  said 
Jarrard.  “I  want  to  travel  .  .  .  there  are 
more  schools  I  want  to  go  to  and  courses  I 
want  to  take  ...  1  want  to  see  it  all.” 

Matrimony  came  while  a  senior  in  high 
school,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  familiar 

continued  on  page  7 


By  Jane  Albright 
Staff  Writer 


Hang  around  Bingham  Hall  and  the 
speech  department  long  enough  and  you  will 
see— if  you  look  fast  enough — a  small 
blonde  woman  who  will  be  constantly  and 
purposefully  moving.  She  appears  harried 
and  intent  on  something.  If  you  manage  to 
stop  her  to  talk,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  an  avid  listener.  For  Pat 
Jarrard  always  has  time  for  people. 

Jarrard  can  be  labeled  an  over-achiever. 
She  presently  coordinates  the  Speech  37 
courses  while  teaching  a  full  load  herself.  She 
holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  UNC,  a  masters 
degree  and  teaching  certificate  from  Duke, 
has  taught  for  several  years  in  high  school 
and  at  UNC-G,  and  is  now  well  on  her  way  to 
a  Ph.D.  Incidentally,  she  is  a  full-time  wife 
and  mother  who  commutes  to  Chapel  Hill 
from  Greensboro.  In  the  words  of  James 
Pence  Jr.,  director  of  the  speech  division, 
“Pat  has  arrived  as  a  person.” 

But  the  trip  has  been  neither  easy  nor  the 
way  obvious  and  open  to  her.  Jarrard  tried 
on  several  roles  before  she  found  the 
combination  that  fit  best.  The  evolution  to 
the  present  was  slow,  almost  accidental. 
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IUD  Controversy  Unresolved 

Daikon  Shield  Back  On  Market 


By  Lu  Stanton 
Associate  Editor 

This  article  reprinted  from  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald. 

Daikon  Shields  are  back  on  the  market, 
but  according  to  hospital  staft  members, 
neither  Duke  Medical  Center  nor  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  are  using  them. 

“I  doubt  the  hospital  will  use  the  Daikon 
Shield  again,”  said  Dr.  J.R.  Dingfelder,  a 
member  of  the  Obstetrics-Gynecology 
department  at  Memorial  Hospital.  “There 
has  been  too  much  controversy." 

Distribution  of  the  Daikon  Shield,  an 
intrauterine  contraceptive  device  ( 1 U  D),  was 
suspended  by  its  manufacturer,  the  A.H. 
Robins  Company,  in  June,  1974,  because  oi 
concern  about  the  safety  of  the  Shield. 

According  to  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  by  its  Ad  Hoc 
Obstetrics-Gynecology  Advisory 
Committee,  there  have  been  reports  of  13 
deaths  from  infection  and  219  infected 
pregnancies  in  which  a  Daikon  Shield  was 
present  during  pregnancy. 

The  report  also  stated  that  the  reported 
morbidity  in  pregnancy  was  219  infected 
abortions  with  the  Daikon  Shield,  50  with 
the  Lippes  Loop,  14  with  the  Saf-T-Coil,  and 
6  with  all  other  1U  D’s.  Review  of  all  reported 
deaths  attributable  to  lUD’s  shows  that 
there  have  been  17  in  association  with  the 
Lippes  Loop,  14  with  the  Daikon  Shield,  14 
with  the  Saf-T-Coil,  and  4  with  all  other 
devices. 

However,  the  data  collected  on  lUD’s  can 
be  misleading  and  should  be  viewed  in  light 
of  several  limitations: 

— The  number  and  type  of  each  1LD 
inserted  and  their  continuation  rate  is  not 
known. 

—The  Saf-T-Coil  and  Lippes  Loop  have 
been  in  clinical  use  since  1965.  The  Daikon 
Shield  has  only  been  out  since  1970. 

—  Daikon  Shields  had  a  higher 
distribution  rate  than  other  HJD’s  from 
1971-1973. 

—Liberalization  of  the  abortion  laws  in 
the  U.S.  has  increased  clinical  awareness  ot 
IUD  failures. 

HJD’s  have  always  been  mysterious  little 
devices.  They  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes; 
the  Daikon  Shield,  Lippes  Loop,  Saf-T- 


Coil,  Cooper  T  and  Cu-7,  to  name  a  few.  No 
one  claims  to  know  how  they  prevent 
pregnancy,  but  there  are  some  theories. 

One  theory  is  that  the  IUD  produces  a 
mild  inflammatory  reaction  that  kills  sperm 
or  prevents  implantation  of  the  fertilized 
egg.  The  Copper  T  and  the  Cu-7  both  work 
by  continuously  releasing  minute  amounts 
of  copper  into  the  uterus,  but  no  one  knows 
why  this  prevents  birth. 

When  the  manufacturers  took  the  Daikon 
Shield  off  the  market  in  1974,  most  doctors 
and  hospitals  quit  inserting  them. 

“We’ve  sent  all  our  supplies  of  Daikon 
Shields  back,”  said  Mr.  G.B.  Gebhardt, 
administrator  for  Obstetrics-Gynecology  at 
Duke  Medical  Hospital.  “We  weren’t  told  to 
stop  using  them.  We  just  stopped  when  the 
controversy  was  brought  to  light.” 

“The  Daikon  Shield  is  back  on  the 
market,”  Dingfelder  said,  “but  only  minor 
modifications  have  been  made.” 

“Each  IUD  has  a  string  or  tail  on  the  end 
of  it  for  removal  purposes,”  Dingfelder  said. 
“The  only  modification  in  the  Daikon  Shield 
is  the  change  from  the  multifilament  tail  into 
a  monofilament  tail.” 

Some  doctors  considered  the  Shield’s 
multifilament  tail  to  be  a  factor  contributing 
to  infections  in  Shield  users. 

“One  theory  as  to  why  the  Daikon  Shield 
is  more  prone  to  cause  infections,”  said  Dr. 
Michael  Fried,  Chief  Resident  at  Obstetrics- 
Gynecology  at  Duke,  “is  that  the 
multifilament  tail  serves  as  a  wick.  Bacteria 
collects  there,  moves  up  the  wick  and  into  the 
uterine  cavity.”  Bacteria  doesn’t  seem  to 
travel  up  the  monofilament  tails. 

A.H.  Robins  changed  the  tail  to  a 
monostrand  on  the  newly  released  HJD’s, 
but  stressed  that  the  multifilament  string  was 
never ‘proved’  to  be  harmful,  but  since  other 
lUD’s  have  monostrand  tails,  the  change 
would  make  data  gathered  on  the  Daikon 
Shield  more  comparable  with  the  others. 

The  Daikon  Shields  available  to  the  public 
now  are  under  a  controlled  system  of 
distribution  and  regulation.  In  other,  words, 
a  lot  of  paper  work  will  be  involved. 

“1  predict  that  only  about  500  women  will 
start  using  the  Daikon  Shield  again, 
Dingfelder  said,  adding  that  people  wouldn’t 
want  to  fill  out  all  the  forms  required  and 


return  for  the  follow-up  examinations. 

One  advantage  to  the  controlled  system  i 
distribution  is  that  more  statistics  on  IUD 
will  be  available  and  complication  rates  c; 
be  put  in  a  clearer  perspective. 

Since  the  Shield  was  taken  off  the  mark 
in  June,  very  few  women  have  returned 
their  doctors  to  have  them  removed. 

“No,  we  are  not  urging  women  to  ha 
them  removed,”  Dingfelder  said.  “Most 
the  complications  are  related  to  pregnam 
If  a  woman  is  not  pregnant  and  she  is  n 
having  trouble  with  the  Shield,  1  see 
reason  to  remove  it.” 

Dr.  Fried  agreed.  “The  risk  comes  v 
women  who  get  pregnant  with  the  1U1 
place.  Some  abort  and  some  get  infectio 
but  in  women  who  don’t  get  pregnant  it 
is  an  effective  means  of  contraception. 

“We’re  talking  about  a  less  than  5%  fai1 
rate  with  the  Daikon  Shield,”  he  added. 

Dingfelder  said  the  Daikon  Shield  and 
other  lUD’s  are  still  far  safer  than  the  p 
and  the  findings  of  the  FDA’s  Ad  1 
Obstetrics-Gynecology  Adviso 
Committee  concur. 

According  to  the  report,  mortality  fr< 
the  IUD  is  between  1  and  10  deaths  \ 
million  woman-years.  With  the  o 
contraceptives  it  is  22 — 45  per  milli 
woman-years. 

One  advantage  of  the  Daikon  Shield 
that  it  has  a  lower  expulsion  rate  than  t 
other  IU  D’s.  Also  the  Shield  seemed  to  cat 
less  hardship  on  women  who  have  never  h 
babies  than  did  the  Lippes  Loop. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Shield  include 
excess  of  pregnancy-related  complicate 
and  the  most  significant  of  th 
complications  reported  is  the  increa: 
number  of  cases  of  fatal  and  nonla 
infection. 

So  the  Daikon  Shield  is  back  on 
market,  but  the  Shields  are  limited 
physicians  who  agree  to  register  each 
user,  file  reports  with  the  manufacturers.  < 
conduct  regular  examinations. 

Available  data  is  insufficient  to  prove  t 
the  Daikon  Shield  is  much  more  hazard' 

than  other  lUD’s.  Perhaps  better  statistic 
the  future  will  provide  some  answers  to 
flood  of  questions  concerning  the  IUD. 
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It  Will  Make 


By  Katy  Campbell 
Guest  Writer 

Igainst  Rape 

^ndra  Medea  and  Kathleen  Thompson 
Noonday,  1974 
52  pp.,  $2.25. 

If  you  have  any  degree  of  self  respect,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  Against  Rape. 

It  may  prevent  your  being  attacked.  If  you 
tre  attacked,  it  may  help  you  escape.  If  you 
ire  raped,  it  will  help  you  deal  with  your 
situation.  M  ost  of  all,  it  will  make  you  angry. 

Andra  Medea  and  Kathleen  Thompson  s 
! gainst  Rape  provides  the  reader  with  a 
omprehensive  picture  of  rape  and  its 
ealities,  from  the  “little  rapes”  of  verbal 
ssaults  on  women  through  the  treatment 
;ceived  in  police  interrogations  and  medical 
laminations  following  a  rape.  The  authors 
Iso  include  information  concerning  the 
rganization  of  anti-rape  groups. 

What  this  rape  book  does  that  many  other 
pe  books  don’t  is  to  define  rape  broadly  as 
iy  sexual  intimacy  forced  on  one  person  by 
lother.  Under  this  definition  a  rape  can  be 
e  catcalls  forced  on  a  woman  walking 
iwn  the  street,  the  forcing  of  a  woman  by 
:r  husband,  the  college  man  “taking 


advantage”  of  a  date  with  a  high  school  girl, 
the  woman  raped  by  her  boss,  the  student 
raped  by  her  professor,  the  woman  raped  by 
her  lover.  Medea  and  Thompson  claim  that 

rape  is  a  normal  outgrowth  of  a  society 
which  views  woman  as  having  little  or  no 
sexual  desire  and  men  as  having 
overwhelming,  ever-present  desire. 

The  authors’  style  combines  anecdote, 
literary  extracts,  and  attitudinal  surveys  in 
an  authoritative  yet  easy  to  read  and 
entertaining  fashion.  The  data  upon  which 
the  book  is  based  are  from  a  survey  taken  by 
the  authors.  The  methodology  of  the  survey, 
possible  sampling  biases  and  limitations  of 
the  data  are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  authors  outline  simple  measures  that 
a  woman  can  take  to  avoid  being  attacked, 
ranging  from  the  types  of  locks  to  have 
installed  on  doors  to  what  to  say  to  squelch 
the  advances  of  a  macho.  The  book  also 
outlines  a  method  for  escaping  from  an 
assailant,  a  method  that  needs  no  advance 
preparation  beyond  a  healthy  body. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  detailed  discussion  of 
what  a  woman  can  expect  if  she  is  raped,  and 
the  decisions  with  which  she  will  be  faced. 
The  section  of  the  book  dealing  with  the 
psychological  trauma  accompanying  rape  is 
particularly  helpful  for  relatives  or  friends  of 
rape  victims. 

Against  Rape  is  not  simply  a  “how-to” 
(or  in  this  case,  a  “How-wof-to”)  book;  its 
most  refreshing  and  important  aspect  is  its 


Angry” 


consciousness-raising  function.  Medea  and 
Thompson  see  the  struggle  between  the  sexes 
and  the  idea  that  sex  must  be  won  (either 
through  hard  work  or  shrewdness)  as  the 
basis  of  rape.  That,  say  the  authbrs,  explains 
why  men  rape  women,  why  rape  is  a  normal 
Qutgrowth  of  our  society  and  why  rape  is  the 
foremost  male  fantasy. 

The  legal  concept  ot  a  woman  as  the 
sexual  possession  of  her  husband  or  her 
lather  is  given  as  the  reason  for  judicial 
failure  in  dealing  with  rapists.  U nder  the  law, 

when  a  woman  is  raped  it  is  her  husband  or 
father  who  is  robbed  of  the  right  to  exclusive 
possession  of  his  sexual  object.  The  treasure 
has  been  robbed,  and  the  woman  is  made  to 
feel  guilty  for  not  having  guarded  it  more 

closely.  This  legal  absurdity  is  cited  by  the 
authors  as  the  reason  for  the  predominant 
masculine  view  of  women,  the  myths 
concerning  rape  victims,  the  unjust  legal 
interpretations  surrounding  rape  cases  in  the 

courts  (if  it  happens  in  an  alley,  it’s  rape;  in  a 
bed,  it’s  love),  and  the  shockingly  inhuman 
treatment  of  rape  victims  by  the  courts,  by 
the  police,  by  the  medical  profession  and  by 
society. 

The  authors  prove  their  introductory 
statement:  “Rape  is  all  the  hatred,  contempt, 
and  oppression  of  women  in  this  society 
concentrated  in  one  act.”  And  Andra  Medea 
and  Kathleen  Thompson  should  make  you 
mad.  Mad  enough  to  do  something  about 
rape. 


by 

Beth 

Sluder 


How  i* 
that? 


Like  a 
woman! 


You’re  the  only  womaa  I  kaow 
that  does  womea’s  lib  right* 
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them,  by  laughing  with  them  and  herself. 
And  the  audience  responds  to  her  with 
resounding  applause,  with  smiles,  and  with 
laughter  for  Holly  and  themselves. 

As  she  expresses  in  the  interview,  the 
audiences  like  her  now,  and  she  likes  herself 
now.  But  they  wonder  and  she  wonders  how 
the  success — which  professionals  have 
guaranteed  her  as  soon  as  she  is  willing  to 
conform  to  their  demands  and  which  she 
may  earn  without  conforming — will  affect 
her.  Will  the  smile  still  radiate?  Will  the 
warmth  remain? 

SHE:  When  do  you  feel  you  became 
politically  aware? 

Near:  I  guess  it  came  with  the  FT  A  (Free  the 
Army)  tour.  On  the  tour  1  saw  things  to 
change  my  way  of  thinking:  Gl’s  comments, 
servicewomen,  the  way  different  people  feel 
about  different  things.  What  the  big 
corporations  do  around  the  world,  what  we 
try  to  erase  here,  is  exported  there  (Viet 
Nam),  and  most  of  it  is  put  on  the  women 

When  the  U.S.  Air  Force  bombs,  people 
have  to  leave  their  homes.  Women  have  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  so 
many  women  are  forced  into  prostitution.  It 
causes  many  suicides.  They’ve  found  they 
earn  more  money  if  they  look  like  American 
women  so  many  of  them  have  silicone 
injections  or  have  their  eyes  made  round. 

Somehow  over  there  all  the  loose  ends 
came  together  for  me.  It  all  stems  from  our — 
the  United  States’  —  idea  of 
empire  .  .  .  with  our  elitist  standards  ot 
living. 

SHE:  What  did  the  servicewomen  say  that 
affected  you? 

Near:  A  lot  of  them  went  into  the  service  for 
escape,  and  they  found  the  same  pressures  as 
at  home.  A  lot  of  them  ended  up  as 
secretaries  when  they  wanted  much  more 
Not  that  there’s  anything  wrong  with 
secretaries.  But  some  of  them  had  no  choice. 

One  woman  finally  got  the  permission  tc 
run  a  radar  control  tower.  Then  one  pile 
refused  to  land  with  her  at  the  controls 
When  he  asked  for  her  commanding  officer 
she  said,  “I  am  the  commanding  officer,”  bu 
he  still  wouldn’t  land.  Finally  she  had  to  cal 
someone  else  in  so  he  would  land,  and  the' 
they  wouldn’t  let  her  do  that  anymore.  The; 
said  she  couldn’t  handle  the  job. 

Stories  like  that  made  me  really  angt 
when  1  returned.  For  about  three  months 
was  angry.  But  I  found  I  could  turn  my  angi 
into  creativity. 

SHE:  How  would  you  bring  about  change 
Near:  We  need  to  stop  the  U.S.  business  an 
military  from  trying  to  exploit  differer 


By  Ellen  Wiener 
Staff  Writer 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  Holly  Near  after 
reading  her  biographical  information.  There 
are  too  many  conflicting  details. 

Near  was  raised  on  a  cattle  ranch  in 
northern  California  and  has  performed  since 
the  age  of  seven.  Now,  at  the  age  of  25,  does 
she  reflect  the  simplicity  of  her  upbringing  or 
the  hardened  exterior  of  a  seasoned 
performer? 

She  has  appeared  in  episodes  of  Room  22 
and  The  Partridge  Family,  but  she  has  also 
been  in  Hair  and  has  traveled  with  the  Free 
the  Army  show  in  Viet  Nam  with  Jane 
Fonda.  Does  this  reflect  changing  beliefs  or 
the  weaknesses  of  a  performer  who  will 
sacrifice  herself  merely  to  please  her 
audience? 

She  wrote,  sang,  and  produced  her  first 
album  on  her  own  label  ( Redwood  Records). 


The  following  interview  answers  some  of 
the  questions  about  Holly  Near,  but  it 
cannot  help  but  fail  to  omit  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  her  personality.  Her 
biographical  data  list  her  as  a  “combination 
of  deep  social  commitment  and  commercial 
appeal”  and  the  interview  reveals  that. 


But  the  interview  does  not  show  the 
warmth  of  Holly  Near.  And  that  omits  a  lot. 
She  is  an  activist.  She  not  only  firmly 
espouses  her  beliefs;  she  can  laugh  at  herself 
and  at  others  when  those  beliefs  are 
challenged — and  sometimes  fail  to  meet  the 
challenges. 

The  warmth  fills  a  performance  hall  with 
her  personality  as  well  as  her  voice,  as  she 
responds  to  an  audience  by  varying  her  sets 
with  the  mood  of  the  evening,  by  talking  with 


Is  she  unwilling  to  be  exploited  by  the  bigger 
record  companies,  or  was  she  just  not 
accepted  by  them? 


Protester  Speaks  In  Song 
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'  Without  direction  or  education,  anger  burns  itself  out. 
There.  s.  got.  to.  be  a  sense,  of  the.  long~terrn  struggle. 


raditions  and  trying  to  change  them.  We 
leed  to  figure  out  what  our  priorities  are.  T o 
:hange  it  so  that  everyone — men  and 
vomen — are  socialized  towards  women 
lifferently.  It’s  a  slow,  long-term  process. 
Ne  need  education. 

>HE:  What  would  you  consider  the  ideal 
J.S.  government? 

<ear:  The  United  States  has  many  special 
troblems  and  assets — its  size,  resources, 
echnology.  But  if  all  the  voting  population 
vould  voice  their  opinions  and  if  we  really 
dhered  to  the  Constitution,  that  would  be 
deal. 

Many  corporate  ties  run  this  country,  and 
don’t  consider  a  bunch  of  white,  upper 
(riddle  class  men  representative  of  this 
ountry.  They  help  control  our  foreign 
olicy,  and  our  foreign  policy  needs 
hanging. 

Ford  is  asking  Congress  for  more  money 
or  South  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Thieu 
overnment  is  the  most  corrupt  in  the  world, 
he  food  sent  over  in  the  Food  for  Peace 
rogram,  most  of  it  is  sold  on  the  black 
market  so  all  the  extra  money  goes  to  the 
overnment  and  the  military.  The  food  isn’t 
etting  to  the  people. 

We’re  not  sticking  by  the  peace  agreement. 

'  e  agreed  to  a  coalition  government  in 
outh  Viet  Nam.  The  U.S.  always  breaks  the 
eace  agreement;  we’re  still  supporting 
hieu.  It’s  like  how  we  exploited  the  Indians, 
/e  still  feel  guilty  about  that.  Do  we  want  to 
till  feel  guilty  about  Viet  Nam? 

SHE:  You  mentioned  priorities  before, 
v'hat  do  you  see  as  the  priorities  for  the 
nited  States? 

ear:  First,  to  change  the  foreign  policy, 
hen  to  reorganize  the  government  ...  to 
icus  on  domestic  issues  ...  to  implement 
emocracy  and  erase  the  “isms”— ^sexism, 
icism,  age-ism. 

I  can’t  be  proud  of  a  non-elected  President 
nd  vice-president.  They’re  not 
:presentative.  Especially  when  your  vice¬ 
resident  was  in  control  during  the  prison 
ots  at  Attica. 

HE:  How  would  you  bring  about  this 
iange? 

ear:  Educate  the  masses  to  change  the 
overnment.  Like  change  with 
^conditional  amnesty.  Most  Americans  say 
ie  war  was  a  mistake.  The  evaders  want 
^conditional  amnesty.  All  Americans 
.'knowledged  the  war  as  wrong.  They  (the 
’aders)  should  be  treated  like  heroes,  not 
iminals. 

Viet  Nam  is  symbolic  of  the  U.S.  policy  in 
,e  rest  of  the  world — Chile,  Greece,  Africa. 

U.S.  always  supports  the  wrong  side 
hen  we  should  support  democracy,  not  the 
ctators.  That’s  the  kind  of  change  I’d  like. 
HE:  Do  you  see  your  songs  as  a  tool  to 
iucate? 


Near:  I’d  like  to  hope  my  songs  would  move 
people.  They  can  educate  like  that. 
Another  person  in  the  room:  Your  second 
album  seems  less  of  a  protest  album. 

Near:  First  of  all,  “Hang  In  There”  (her  first 
album)  wasn’t  all  protest.  It’s  love  songs  to 
the  American  people  and  the  Vietnamese. 
The  second  album  is  more  about  individuals, 
but  they  represent  large  groups.  They’re 
universal. 

But  the  anti-war  movement  is  more 
positive  now,  too.  It’s  not  so  much  against 
war  as  for  peace.  You  know,  people’s 
struggle  for  self-determination  is  old;  we’re 
just  continuing  it,  people  working  out  their 
problems. 

When  my  first  album  came  out,  lots  of 
people  said  it  would  become  passe  too  fast. 
It’s  too  bad,  but  it’s  still  true. 


SHE:  Many  people  say  college  students  are 
apathetic  now.  How  does  this  relate  to  the 
change  in  your  albums? 

Near:  My  transition  was  turning  anger  into 
creativity.  Without  direction  or  education, 
anger  burns  itself  out.  There’s  got  to  be  a 
sense  of  the  long-term  struggle.  I  think  that 
may  be  what  happened  to  many  people  of  the 
sixties.  We  need  to  sense  that  it’s  a  long-term 
struggle  through  many  lifetimes,  and  life  is 
just  many  little  victories  in  that  long  struggle. 
SHE:  How  does  the  women’s  movement  fit 
in? 

Near:  It’s  made  me"  more  aware  that  others 
have  my  problems.  The  strength  of  the 
women’s  movement  is  that  half  the 
population  of  the  world  could  belong.  We 
need  a  global  consciousness.  It’s  not  just 
women’s  issues  we  need  to  think  about.  All 
issues  are  important  and  need  to  be  worked 
on.  If  women  were  liberated,  societies  would 
be  liberated.  If  you’re  made  to  feel 
incompetent,  you’ll  act  incompetent  .  .  . 


There  will  always  be  wrong.  No  utopias. 
But  we  all  need  to  support  each  other. 
.  .  .  We  need  to  work  more  together. 

I’ve  always  worked  alone,  but  I’m  learning 
how  to  work  with  groups,  how  not  to  just  use 
my  own  decisions,  but  to  work  with  others 
and  accept  theirs.  Women  have  to  work 
harder  than  men.  Leaders,  anyone  seeking 
change,  has  to  work  harder. 

But  compromise  is  a  tactic.  What  will  a 
compromise  achieve?  If  the  compromise  is 
smaller  than  the  gain,  you  give  it  up.  To 
become  more  known  I  may  have  to  sing  a  hit 
single.  But  right  now  I’m  not  willing  to  do 
that  since  the  compromise  may  be 
“Genocide”  will  no  longer  be  played  on  FM 
stations. 

SHE:  Is  that  why  you  organized  your  own 
recording  company,  so  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
compromise? 

Near:  We  did  it  so  we  could  get  the  record 
(“Hang  In  There”)  out  quickly.  Now  it  has 
the  purpose  in  that  it  can  be  an  outlet  for 
others. 

We’re  all  seeking  heroes  and  heroines.  But 
they  just  aren’t  presented  to  us  as  such, 
(smiles)  What  has  David  Bowie  done  for  us? 
People  need  to  be  able  to  choose,  and  now 
there’s  no  choice. 

Record  companies  have  seen  women’s 
records  can  sell.  It’s  the  only  way  they  were 
recorded.  But  it  shows  the  growing  strength 
of  the  feminist  movement. 

SHE:  What  are  your  personal  goals? 

Near:  You  either  need  money  or  fame  to  get 
those  goals.  Fonda  can  get  her  war  message 
across  as  long  as  she  still  sells. 

SHE:  Does  that  mean  you’ll  have  to  sell 
yourself? 

Near:  Redwood  Records  can’t  compete  with 
Columbia.  To  get  on  the  air  1  may  have  to  go 
to  Columbia.  But  I’d  get  a  lot  of  criticism, 
(laughter)  A  lot  of  people  feel  comfortable 
criticizing  us,  but  I  like  it.  The  main  fear  they 
have  now  is  that  my  songs  are  getting  too 
personal.  You  need  to  stay  in  touch  with 
others. 

If  something  is  rare,  it  is  more  valuable.  So 
an  artist  needs  to  be  rare  to  be  valuable.  But 
then  she  is  rare  from  you.  You  need  to  keep 
your  sense  of  value  in  proportion,  and  so 
does  the  audience.  You’ve  got  to  avoid 
getting  edited  slices  of  life,  or  your  songs  are 
less  accessible  to  those  you  write  them  for. 

But  the  audience  also  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  doesn’t 
happen,  needs  to  see  that  things  will  happen 
together,  not  to  make  you  alone. 

SHE:  Does  fame  scare  you? 

Near:  (laughter)  A  little  bit.  I’m  in  a 
privileged  position  now — no  boss,  not 
married,  not  working  class.  1  m  free.  If  1 
don’t  want  to  be  male-dominated,  for 
example,  I  don’t  have  to  be.  It  makes  it  easy 
for  me  to  say  these  things. 
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June  Allison  and  Doris  Hudson 

Fifth  Grade  Perspective- 

10  Years  Later 


When  we  were  ten  in  1964  we  were  both  horsecrazy  (which  we’ve  yet 
to  outgrow)  and  were  somewhat  unique  among  friends.  Back  then, 
oddly  enough,  we  both  had  our  hearts  set  on  becoming  veterinarians. 
In  retrospect  we  doubt  that  any  of  our  little  cohorts  ever  genuinely 
thought  they  would  have  to  work — they’d  get  those  pesky  fifth  grade 
boys  to  marry  them  yet  and  put  to  good  use  all  those  children’s  names 
picked  out  at  recess.  Our  mothers  were  all  waiting  for  us  when  we  came 
home  from  school;  only  working  perhaps  voluntarily  for  the  hospital 
auxiliary  with  an  occasional  mother  returning  to  teaching  once  all  the 
kids  reached  school  age. 

During  Christmas  1974  we  both  had  opportunities  to  take  good 
hard  looks  and  short  surprised  gasps  at  what  ten  years  had  done  to  our 
comrades  of  the  fifth  grade.  Both  of  us  had  spent  those  early  years  in 
small  almost  rural  Southern  communities  and  had  migrated  prior  to 
high  school  to  North  Carolina  cities.  Sure  enough,  our  early  recess 
prophecies  had  come  true.  We  found  our  old  friends,  for  the  most  part, 
half-heartedly  studying  elementary  education  or  nursing  and /  or 
marrying  themselves  off  at  alarming  rates.  It  was  really  shocking  to 
discover  how  very  little  the  women’s  movement  had  affected  most  of 
their  lives. 

In  1963  the  publication  of  Friedan’s  Feminine  Mystique  introduced 
a  decade  of  revolutionary  changes  in  ideas  and  opportunities  for  and 
about  women.  The  doors  of  education,  government  and  business  were 
gradually  creaking  open,  as  were  most  importantly,  the  doors  of  self¬ 
acceptance  by  women  themselves.  Even  though  one  accepts  the  fact 
there  is  often  a  discrepancy  between  theory  and  fact,  it  was  somehow 
disheartening  in  light  of  so  much  feminist  progress  in  the  past  decade 
to  find  these  friends  had  shifted  so  imperceptibly.  Was  it  possible  that 

this  movement  was  one  of  the  media,  a  few  young  “city  punks”  like 
ourselves  and  a  dedicated  but  numerically  small  cadre  of  intellectual 
leaders  as  has  so  often  been  asserted?  Was  it  possible  that  grassroots 
North  Carolina  hadn’t  gotten  the  message?  Had  anyone  in  N.C.?  Or 
was  it  possible — improbable  as  it  may  sound — that  our  peers  had  miss¬ 
ed  the  bandwagon  because  they  grew  up  in  the  transition  or  were  they 
simply  too  old  to  change? 

Those  possibilities  intrigued  us  enough  to  warrant  some  further  in¬ 
vestigation.  With  the  cooperation  of  several  elementary  school 
teachers,  we  spent  an  entire  morning  talking  with  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  at  Sewall  Elementary  about  their  conception  of  women 
and  their  roles. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  found  the  young  men  in  Chapel  Hill  to  be 
the  most  liberated.  They  voiced  unanimous  approval  of  women  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers,  in  fact,  one  young  man  amplified  this  point  by  saying 
“My  father  is  a  lawyer,  my  grandfather  is  a  lawyer,  my  uncle  is  a  lawyer 
and  my  mother  is  in  school  and  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer.  Why  shouldn’t 
she?” 

But  small  traces  of  male  chauvinism  were  detectable.  One  young 
man  stated  uncategorically  that  he  wouldn’t  trust  his  car  to  any  women 
mechanic.  Funny  thing,  these  same  boys  who  were  agreeable  to  women 


becoming  doctors  weren’t  sure  they  wanted  women  working  on  tl 
cars’  bodies. 

There  also  proved  to  be  areas  where  delicate  male  egos  proved  ! 
than  liberated.  Sports!  It  is  fine  for  girls  to  participate  on  their  tea; 
they  commented,  but  not  so  fine  for  girls  to  excell.  The  idea  of  won 
in  professional  sports  was  slightly  humorous  to  them  but  also  horrit 
them.  Discussing  boxing,  for  example,  one  young  man  exclaimed, ' 
like  to  see  one  of  ’em  fight  Frazier  or  Ali!” 

The  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  young  women  seemed  m 
diverse  than  those  of  their  masculine  counterparts.  Both  of  our  firs' 
terviewees  hoped  to  be  professional  equestriennes.  Throughout 
morning  we  heard  varied  expressions  of  support  for  the  movement  a 
for  the  future  that  buttressed  our  hopes  that  “it”  was  working  in  N 
We  spoke  with  future  women  dentists,  teachers,  obstetrici; 
veterinarians,  cashiers,  waitresses  and  mothers.  Many  of  these  ; 
modeled  their  goals  after  their  mothers’  roles — but  an  equal  nun 
did  not. 

Conversations  with  these  girls  left  us  uncertain  as  to  how  repre 
tative  these  products  of  an  atypical  town  like  Chapel  Hill  really 
Our  totally  unscientific  opinion  poll  did  little  to  answer  our  ques 
on  the  effects  of  the  womens’  movement  in  rural  N.C.  Also 
questioned  how  far  these  liberal  ideas  extended  down  the  so 
economic  scale. 

The  students’  backgrounds  were  as  diverse  socially  and  economi* 
ly  as  Chapel  Hill  offers.  One  lower  income  fifth  grader  was  absolu 
opposed  to  women  having  men’s  jobs.  She  hoped  to  be  a  waitress 
her  mother  or  perhaps  work  in  a  store.  She  had  little  respect  for  wor 
in  politics.  (Her  theory  was  they  would  raise  prices.) 

Another  disturbing  question  was  raised  by  the  Sewall  teachers.  D 
ing  a  discussion  they  had  with  the  group  prior  to  our  visit,  when  as 
to  name  things  they  enjoyed  doing,  boys  and  girls  came  up  with  sim 
lists;  biking,  hiking,  playing  basketball,  etc.  When  asked  what  boy; 
for  fun,  the  same  list  was  reiterated.  “What  do  girls  do  that’s  fu 
seemed  to  stump  them,  however.  They  couldn’t  seem  to  grasp  the  i 
that  women  participating  and  enjoying  activities  made  tl 
“women’s”  things. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  our  talks  at  Sewall  were  overwhelm 
ly  heartening.  The  most  encouraging  aspect  was  more  gen 
awareness  among  these  ten-year-olds  that  “liberation”  was  rea' 
ticket  to  do  and  become  what  one  wanted  most  with  no  pressures  l 
stereotypes  of  the  past  or  over-zealous  misrepresentation  of  tod 
woman  hindering  one’s  own  development.  Two  of  the  girls  expre 
the  desire  to  be  mothers  although  both  were  devoted  feminists 
dicating  that  they  wanted  to  help  children  and  create  the  crafts 
were  traditionally  women’s  art  torms.  It  was  a  little  bewildering  to  t 
how  much  more  mature  these  young  women  were  in  their  femit 
consciousness  than  were  many  of  our  own  friends — past  or  pres 
Their  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  Here  were  young  N.C.  women  e; 
to  work  and  confident  that  their  futures,  anything  they  desired 
themselves,  were  as  simple  as  making  the  decision. 
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This  symbol  will  become  quite  familiar  in 
the  coming  year.  The  biological  symbol  for 
women,  the  mathematical  sign  for  equality 
and  the  dove  make  up  the  International 
Women’s  Year  1975  (IWY)  emblem. 

One  might  ask,  “But  why  designate  a  year 
specifically  for  women?”  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Despite  some  progress  over  the  past  10 
/ears,  women  the  world  over  still  face  ine- 
luality  in  educational  opportunities  and 
ack  of  vocational  training  facilities,  lack  of 
promotion  and  career  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  inadequate  application  of  the 
trinciple  of  equal  pav  for  equal  work. 

Therefore,  the  United  Nations  has 
iroclaimed  1975  as  the  year  for  women,  to 
iromote  equality  between  the  sexes,  to  in- 
egrate  women  into  the  total  social  and 
conomic  development  effort  of  nations  and 
o  recognize  women’s  increasing  con- 
ributions  to  strengthening  world  peace, 
hus,  we  are  left  with  the  theme  of  IWY— 
quality.  Development,  Peace. 

The  highlight  of  1WY  1975  will  be  an  In- 
;rnational  Women’s  Year  Conference  to  be 
eld  in  Bogota,  Columbia,  during  J une.  The 
onference,  to  composed  of  government 
elegates,  will  evaluate  the  status  of  women 
l  the  world  today,  with  special  attention 
iven  to  women  in  developing  nations. 

Women  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
ush  for  equality  in  all  areas  of  economic. 


social  and  family  life.  In  the  1974  United 
Nations  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situa¬ 
tion,  several  facts  were  revealed  which  show¬ 
ed  that  though  some  progress  has  been  made 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  For  example: 
—services  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  are  less  than  sufficient 


in  many  countries.  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  child  mortality  rate  and  health  of  women 
is  affected  and  endangered  by  too  frequent 
childbearing. 

—though  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  area  of  civil  and  family  law  in  the  past 
decade,  in  many  countries  the  husband  is  still 
considered  as  “head  of  the  family”  with  the 


wife  confined  to  an  inferior  position  with  lit¬ 
tle  decision-making  power — decision¬ 
making  which  affects  herself  and  her  family. 
In  such  countries  as  Ethiopia,  Jordan,  Mali 
and  Tunisia,  the  wife  owes  obedience  to  her 
husband.  In  other  countries  such  as 
Ecuador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  the  Philippines  and 
U  ruguay,  she  may  need  the  permission  of  her 
husband  or  the  court  to  use  her  legal  capacity 
to  contract,  sue  and  be  sued. 

— women  continue  to  remain  in  a  limited 
number  of  occupations  and  are  the  lowest 
paid  even  though  great  numbers  of  women 
are  the  main  or  sole  support  of  their  families. 

These  are  only  a  few  points  made  by  the 
United  Nations  report  however,  they  are 
evidence  enough  that  the  struggle  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one. 

Issues  are  not  only  on  an  international 
level;  there’s  much  to  be  done  in  our  own 
community  and  state.  We  should  push  for 
North  Carolina’s  ratification  of  the  ERA 
amendment  for  starters.  Interested  persons 
should  also  write  Congressional  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  State  legislators  on  other 
legislative  issues  influencing  the  status  of 
women  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world. 
For  other  suggestions  or  more  information 
on  IWY  1975  come  by  the  AWS  office  or 
write  Dr.  Ruth  Bacon,  Director/1  U.S.  Center 
for  IWY/  1630  Crescent  Place 
NW/ Washington,  D.C.  20009. 
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losition  of  working  to  put  her  husband 
hrough  graduate  school.  She  became  a  part 
ime  student  in  business  administration. 

“I  was  the  only  girl  and  I  had  to  keep 
•roving  myself,”  J arrard  remembered.  “I  got 
hundred  on  a  test  once,  but  the  graduate 
tudent  gave  me  99Vi  per  cent  because  he  had 
ever  made  a  hundred.” 

She  decided  to  drop  business 
dministration  and  take  up  English,  when 
he  went  to  Texas  with  her  husband  and  took 
ome  education  courses. 

“I  wanted  to  get  something  that  is 
larketable,”  she  explained.  “I  tried  to  figure 
ut  how  I  could  take  care  of  myself.  I  guess  it 
omes  from  those  early  years,  knowing  I  was 
ie  main  support  of  the  family  and  had  to  be 
ble  to  get  a  job.” 

Jarrard  made  the  move  from  English  to 
seech  when  she  noticed  that  “students  get 
eer  with  speech  more  than  with  writing.  I 
m  see  the  results  faster  in  speech  than  in 
nglish."  Also  she  notes  that  the  two  overlap 
>  many  cases,  just  that  “the  medium  is 
ifferent.” 


Part  of  her  responsibilities  as  coordinator 
of  the  Speech  37  courses  is  to  supervise  and 
aid  many  of  the  graduate  assistants  who 
teach  the  course. 

As  part  of  some  future  job,  Pat  Jarrard 
would  “really  want  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  instruction  students  get.  I 
know  1  can  work  with  people  that  are  going 
to  be  teachers.” 

It’s  that  interaction  with  people  and  the 
academic  freedom  afforded  her  by  the  school 
of  education  that  makes  “enjoyment  out  of 
work”  and  an  escape  trom  work 
unnecessary. 

“Christmas  vacation  was  long  enough,” 
she  declared.  “Women  have  to  make  work  in 
the  house.” 

Jarrard  was  teaching  at  UNC-G  in  1965 
when  a  “happy  accident”  occurred,  her 
pregnancy.  Tradition  meant  taking  a 
semester  off,  but  needing  the  money  that 
teaching  brought,  she  refused.  Three  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  her  son  she  was  back 
teaching.  She  was  the  first  to  ever  come  back 
full-time  so  soon  after  a  pregnancy,  and  since 
that  time  others  at  UNC-G  have  done  the 


same. 

While  putting  in  full-time  as  a  teacher, 
Jarrard  remained  a  full-time  mother.  “We 
never  had  babysitters  or  maids,”  she  said. 
“We  worked  school  out  so  my  husband  had 
him  (their  son)  one  morning  and  1  had  him 
another  morning.” 

Jarrard  also  acts  as  a  grade  mother, 
complete  with  volunteer  chauffeur  service. 

Although  she  enjoys  motherhood,  she 
says  she  plans  no  more  children.  “1  should 
have  had  another  one  when  he  was  two,”  she 
said,  “but  I  wanted  that  Ph.D.  and  there  are 
too  many  other  things  I  would  rather  do.” 

While  many  women  agonize  over  mixing 
motherhood  and  marriage  with  a 
professional  career,  Pat  Jarrard  has  no  such 
qualms.  Her  reaction  to  doubters  is  “Why 
can’t  you  do  it?” 

“People  can  do  anything  they  want  to  do  if 
they  approach  it  in  a  systematic  a  d  logical 
way,”  she  said.  With  the  determination  and 
savvy  typical  ot  a  woman  used  to  success  and 
accomplishment,  she  added,  “Meet  things 
head  on  and  just  don’t  take  no  for  an 
answer.” 
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As  the  various  debates  on  women’s  rights,  women’s  roles,  etc.  rage  on,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  know  where  to  stand.  The  issues  are  so  complex  today,  that  before  a  woman  can  live 
up  to  any  ideal  image,  she  must  first  try  to  figure  out  her  present  image. 

The  following  questionnaire  is  a  simple,  sure-fire  method  for  sorting  out  one’s  beliefs,  goals 
and  prejudices.  With  pencil  in  hand,  embark  on  a  Socratic  quest  to  “know  thyself.” 


Chuck  Babington 

What’s  My  Image? 


1.  The  term  “Ms.”  is  widely  used,  but  certainly  has  not  won  universal  approval.  Your  feelings 
on  the  use  of  “Ms.”  are: 

A)  I’ll  accept  only  one  substitute  for  “Miss” — “Mrs.”! 

B)  Although  it  still  doesn’t  sound  right,  I’ll  go  along.  I  hate  to  ms.  out  on  popular  trends. 

C)  “Ms.”:  Now  and  forever! 

D)  1  use  “Miss”  on  my  return  address  when  writing  to  my  sweet,  conservative  grandmother 
who  is  deciding  how  to  divide  her  estate.  1  use  “Ms.”  when  applying  for  a  summer  job  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

2.  Your  date  drives  you  home  from  the  movies.  He  stops  the  car  and  gets  out.  The  question: 
should  you  wait  for  him  to  come  open  your  door?  You: 

A)  sit  patiently  and  hope  he  doesn’t  walk  away. 

B)  open  your  door  nonchalantly,  but  quickly,  so  he  won’t  get  half  way  around  the  car  and  feel 
like  an  idiot. 

C)  “Date?!”  Are  you  kidding? 

D)  wait  for  hirn  to  get  outside,  lock  all  doors,  jump  behind  the  wheel  and  head  for  those  far  off 
places  you’ve  been  wanting  to  go  whenever  you  got  a  car. 

3.  The  state  legislatures  haggle  on.  Your  feelings  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  are: 

A)  No,  thank  you  just  the  same. 

B)  Well,  O.K..  Just  promise  me  one  thing — separate  bathrooms! 

C)  ERA:  Now  and  forever! 

D)  Which  era  are  you  talking  about?  1  never  got  into  history. 

4.  Perhaps  the  ERA  question  is  too  complex  in  its  entirety.  One  of  the  specific  questions  is 
whether  women  should  be  liable  for  the  military  draft.  Your  reaction: 

A)  What,  little  ol’  me  tote  a  gun? 

B)  America!  Love  it  or  leave  it,  give  up  the  butter,  pass  out  the  guns,  bite  the  bullet,  and  give 
me  a  desk  job  behind  the  lines. 

C)  We’re  looking  for  “A  few  good  women.” 

D)  Sure,  why  not.  I’ll  start  out  as  a  captain  in  the  San  Diego  base.  Easy  on  the  starch  in  the 
uniform,  please. 


5.  Every  college  woman  has  some  kind  of  career  in  mind.  Your  studies  are  leading  you  to: 

A)  a  lifetime  of  home  economics  and  family  planning. 

B)  a  career  in  which  you  can  still  have  a  family — probably  as  a  nurse  or  school  teacher. 

C)  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

D)  a  career  in  executive  politics — the  best  way  to  get  rich  quick. 


Now  check  your  totals  to  see  where  you  stand  on  the  issues  of  feminism.  If  most  of  your 
answers  are  A’s:  Congratulations.  You’ve  come  to  the  right  state.  Just  turn  your  sister’s  ERA 
button  around  and  show  that  you’re  happy  to  keep  things  the  way  they  ARE. 

B  category:  You  are  faced  with  the  soul-dividing  dilemma  of  trying  to  respond  to  your 
yearnings  for  more  freedom  while  admitting  your  ties  to  the  past.  It’s  a  tough  road,  but  take 
heart — you  have  lots  of  company. 

C  category:  Your  goal  is  clear— equality,  now  and  forever.  You  will  know  the  loneliness  of 
leadership.  Vive  la  cause! 

D  category:  Y  ou  are  apolitical,  amoral,  and  a  sure  bet  to  be  the  only  one  to  come  out  of  all  this 
happy  and  sane. 
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Women  And  Health 

Vaginitis:  Common  Infection 


By  Katie  Campbell 
Guest  Writer 

“So  Margaret  has  vaginitis.  1  thought  she  and  Bob  had  been  getting 
kind  of  involved  lately!” 

But  Margaret’s  vaginitis  may  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  her 
physical  involvement  with  Bob,  according  to  Dr.  Donald  E.  Harris, 
Health  Educator  for  the  UNC  Student  Health  Service.  “Vaginitis  does 
not  indicate  sexual  activity,”  he  emphasized  in  a  recent  interview  with 
SHE. 

Physical  effects  of  vaginitis  can  range  from  its  usual  symptoms  of 
discharge,  itching  and  burning,  to  complications  such  as  urethritis  and 
psychological  trauma. 

Although  vaginitis  does  not  indicate  sexual  activity,  its  presence 
does  have  ramifications  for  sexually  active  women.  Vaginitis  can 
temporarily  disable  the  woman’s  lubricating  glands,  resulting  in  dry 
intercourse. 

“Intercourse  can  be  extremely  uncomfortable  and  it  can  make  the 
vaginitis  worse,”  Dr.  Harris  stated.  Dry  intercourse  can  result  in 
urethritis,  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  giving  cystitis  symptoms 
without  actual  cystitis. 

Asked  whether  or  not  he  advised  abstinence  from  intercourse  during 
treatment  for  vaginitis.  Dr.  Harris  explained  that  he  has  not  set  criteria 
for  abstinence.  “1  let  the  severity  of  the  condition  and  the  patient’s 
discomfort  by  the  rule  on  intercourse,”  he  said. 

Sexually  active  women  with  a  vaginal  discharge  should  be  checked 
lor  gonorrhea,  according  to  Dr.  Harris.  There  is  a  common 
misconception  that  vaginitis  is  a  venereal  disease.  Although  vaginitis  is 
definitely  notVD,  Dr.  Harris  advised  that  “any  sexually  active  woman 
with  a  vaginal  discharge  should  be  checked  for  gonorrhea.  She  should 
request  a  culture  for  gonorrhea  if  it  is  not  mentioned  to  her;  it  is  in  her 
best  interest.” 

In  addition  to  physical  ramifications  of  vaginitis  for  sexually  active 
women,  there  may  be  psychological  ramifications  as  well.  Since 
intercourse  can  be  painful,  a  woman  may  begin  to  associate 
intercourse  with  pain,  an  association  which  may  continue  even  after 
her  vaginitis  is  successfully  treated.  She  then  may  use  the  excuse  of 
vaginitis  to  avoid  intercourse.  Dr.  Harris  feels  strongly  that  men  need 
to  be  better  informed  about  vaginitis  so  that  psychological  “vicious 
cycles”  can  be  avoided. 

The  term  “vaginitis”  itself  simply  means  “inflammation  of  the 
vagina.”  There  are  four  types  of  vaginitis:  moniliasis  (yeast), 
trichomoniasis,  bacterial  (“nonspecific”)  vaginitis,  and  “chemical” 
vaginitis. 

Dr.  Harris  explained  that  the  normal  vaginal  environment  consists 
of  both  yeast  and  bacteria  existing  in  a  natural  balance.  When  this 
balance  is  disturbed,  vaginitis  results. 

Moniliasis,  commonly  called  a  “yeast  infection,”  is  a  condition  in 
which  there  is  an  overabundance  of  the  yeastlike  organism  Monilia 
albicans.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
organism  are  warmth,  darkness  and  moisture,  and  the  vagina  and 
vulva  constitute  a  perfect  environment.  With  moniliasis  there  is 
usually  a  thick,  whitish,  curdy  discharge  with  itching.  There  may  also 
be  odor  and  burning  during  urination. 

T reatment  for  moniliasis  usually  consists  of  vaginal  suppositories  or 
creams  prescribed  for  two  weeks  or  longer.  Dr.  Harris  pointed  out  that 
many  times  women  will  use  the  medication  until  they  no  longer  have 
any  symptoms,  about  three  or  four  days,  and  then  will  stop  treatment. 
Since  the  organism  has  been  only  temporarily  suppressed,  the 


symptoms  will  recur.  “The  most  common  reason  for  a  recurring 
infection  is  incomplete  treatment,”  Dr.  Harris  stressed. 

A  woman  can  be  sexually  inactive  and  still  suffer  from  moni 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  contributing  to  the  high  incii 
of  the  inflammation  is  women’s  fashions.  Nylon  briefs,  panty 
body  shirts,  and  tight  jeans  prevent  air  circulation  about  the  > 
enriching  the  environment  for  the  yeast  organism  with  greater  wj 
and  more  moisture.  Similarly,  there  is  a  higher  incidence  of  mon 
in  warm  weather,  because  of  increased  perspiration  and  incr 
exposure  to  moisture  from  wet  bathing  suits.  Medication  alone  c; 
treat  moniliasis  successfully;  the  contributing  factors  mu 
considered  as  well. 

Since  the  yeast  organisms  need  a  warm,  dark  and  moist  enviror 
in  which  to  grow,  moniliasis  cannot  be  transmitted  from  toilet  se 
shower  stalls.  Although  rare,  the  inflammation  can  spread 
partner  to  partner,  but  it  is  more  easily  transmitted  from  fern 
male  than  from  male  to  female.  The  symptoms  of  moniliasis  in 
consist  mainly  of  a  reddish-brown  discoloration  in  the  folds  be 
the  scrotum  and  the  legs.  In  an  uncircumcised  male,  the  discolor 
may  also  be  found  under  the  foreskin  of  the  head  of  the  penis.  Be 
the  symptoms  may  not  be  as  pronounced  in  males  as  in  females 
may  not  realize  the  presence  of  moniliasis. 


In  addition  to  physical  ramifications  of  vagi 
for  sexually  active  women,  there  may 
psychological  ramifications  as  well. 


A  second  type  of  vaginitis,  trichomoniasis,  is  caused  not  by 
but  by  the  trichomonad.  The  symptoms  are  much  like  th> 
moniliasis,  itching  and  discharge,  but  the  discharge 
trichomoniasis  is  somewhat  frothy  and  yellow-green. 

Trichomoniasis  is  much  more  likely  to  be  passed  back  and 
between  partners.  T richomonads  can  be  harbored  in  the  male  pr 
gland  without  producing  any  symptoms,  emptying  with  sperm  it 
female  vagina.  Some  women  are  treated  for  one  episo 
trichomoniasis,  are  checked  to  insure  successful  treatment,  an 
return  with  another  episode.  Dr.  Harris  described  the  r 
procedure  in  such  an  instance,  “If  the  woman  is  sleeping  with  th 
partner,  then  we  automatically  treat  her  partner  even  if  we  fm< 
examination  that  he  has  no  visible  symptoms.”  The  treatment  fc 
partners  consists  of  ten  days  of  the  oral  Flagyl  medication. 

Bacterial,  or  “nonspecific,”  vaginitis  traditionally  has  been  tl 
to  be  caused  by  no  specific  organism.  The  major  symptc 
discharge  and  odor,  with  some  itching  or  burning.  Until  recently 
was  no  treatment  specifically  for  bacterial  vaginitis  othe 
suppositories  and  creams  used  in  a  trial  and  error  fashion.  Dr 
discussed  new  research  indicating  the  possibility  that  up  to  80  p 
ol  all  bacterial  vaginitis  is  caused  by  the  bacterial  ot| 
Hemophilus  vaginalis. 

the  fourth  kind  of  vaginitis  occurs  as  a  reaction  to  various ! 
chemicals  applied  to  the  vagina,  such  as  feminine  hygiene 
exotic  douches,  and  frequent  douching.  Routine  douching  dish 
natural  balance  of  yeast  organisms  and  bacteria  in  the  vagi' 

continued  on  page  5 
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Intern  Advocates  Student  Input 


By  Stella  Morgan 
Staff  Writer 

Graduate  student  Martha  Diefendorf,  24, 
jent  most  of  the  past  summer  working  for 
resent  and  future  UNC  students. 

Student  Government  hired  the  Brookville, 
Y.,  native  as  Student  Government  intern 
I)  investigate  the  Student  Health  Service 
!>HS).  Student  Government  created  the 
mporary  job  to  insure  student  input  in 
ans  for  a  new  SHS  facility. 

Diefendorf  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
administrative  Board,  appointed  by  the 
hancellor  and  composed  of  five  students 
,id  five  faculty  members,  whose  purpose  is 
evaluate  SHS  and  advise  the  Director  of 
JS,  Dr.  James  Taylor. 

Diefendorf  explained  that  part  of  her 
mmer  job  entailed  attending  planning 
ssions  with  the  director  of  SHS,  the 
partment  heads  and  a  university  planner, 
t  the  meetings,  she  tried  to  represent  the 
terests  of  the  students,  she  said. 

“1  interviewed  people  around  campus, 
:luding  students,  people  who  worked  for 
udent  organizations,  faculty, 
ministration  and  staff  at  the  SHS  to  get 
.as  on  how  they  perceived  present  and 
ture  health  services.  1  asked  their  opinions 
how  the  SHS  could  be  improved,”  she 
id. 

In  addition  to  interviewing,  Diefendorf 
id  reports  on  past  services  and  studied 
vices  at  other  schools.  She  researched 
alth  care  in  general,  she  explained,  to  gain 
broader  perspective  on  ways  the  new 
vice  can  be  most  efficiently  operated  to 
iximize  benefits  for  all. 

'Myjob  wasn’t  just  planningthe  building, 
t  the  service  itself,  such  as  program 
eration.  1  helped  with  the  program 
tement  and  in  making  sure  the  building  is 
ictional,”  she  added. 

‘I’m  pleased  with  plans  for  the  building 
:ause  it’s  well  laid  out.  The  only  thing  that 
?s  me,  and  that  I  tried  to  push  this 
nmer,  is  that  students  should  have  more 
-so  over  operations,  such  as  hiring  and 
ng  practices,  since  SHS  is  financed  by 
dent  fees.” 

According  to  Diefendorf,  S30  per 
lester  and  $10  per  summer  session  per 
dent  is  currently  allotted  to  SHS.) 
Jiefendorf  expressed  satisfaction  over 
ovations  in  present  pians  including  small 
tcy  changes  being  enacted  now.  “Plans 
e  been  made  to  place  a  communications 
:  in  an  accessible  location  so  students  can 
:er  express  their  complaints  and  make 
gestions,”  she  said. 

Hher  changes  are  foreseen  in  the 
anization  of  clinical  services  of  the 


outpatient  section  into  three  modules.  Each 
module  will  have  a  secretarv,  a  nurse,  four 
doctors  and  a  waiting  room.  Also,  a  new 
record  keeping  system,  one  of  Diefendorfs 
recommendations,  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  SHS. 

Spaces  will  be  provided  for  specialty  areas 
to  treat  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  problems. 
The  first  thine  in  the  building  will  be  a 
reception  room  and  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  appointments  to  reduce 
waiting  time.  Another  innovation  is  a 
planned  pharmacy  service,  including 
storage,  manufacturing  and  dispensing  of 
drugs,  Diefendorf  said. 

“Basically,  it’s  a  good  service.  The  design 
is  functional,  more  spacious  and  separated 
from  Memorial  Hospital,”  she  said. 
“H  owever,  it  still  bothers  me  that  they’re  not 
going  to  change  policies  which  would  mean 
more  student  involvement  and  control. 

“SHS  should  be  accountable  to  students. 
Maybe  the  Administrative  Board  should  be 
not  only  advisory  but  should  have  some 
decision-making  powr.  Right  now,  there  is 
lack  of  communication  between  students 
and  the  SHS.” 

Diefendorf  directed  several 
recommendations  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  SHS  and  to  Student 
Government.  “Communications  should  be 
improved.  Relations  with  other  health- 
related  groups  or  organizations  should  be 
encouraged.  The  amount  of  student  input 


needs  to  be  broadened  into  policy  and 
program  matters,”  she  suggested. 

In  other  areas,  she  believes  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  prevention  arid  health 
education.  She  also  recommends  greater 
utilization  of  family  nurse  practitioners. 

One  other  change  Diefendorf  favors  is 
that  Student  Government  hire  someone  as  a 
health  advocate  for  students  to  continue 
pushing  for  changes  that  will  increase 
student  participation  and  involvement  in 
SHS. 

Diefendorf  made  all  these 
recommendations,  along  with  others,  in  a 
final  report  of  her  summer  intern  work 
which  she  presented  to  Marcus  Williams, 
Student  Body  President,  Dr.  James  Taylor, 
Director  of  SSHS,  and  Rachael  Long,  of  the 
University  Planning  Office.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  also  given  to  Campus  Governing 
Council  members. 

Commenting  on  her  summer  internship, 
Diefendorf  said  she  considered  the  job  to  be 
worthwhile. 

“My  only  complaint  is  that  1  don’t  feel  1 
was  always  taken  seriously  because  1  had  no 
real  power.  1  wasn’t  an  equal  partner  in  the 
planning.  1  met  disagreement  whenever  I 
stressed  students  having  more  input,”  she 
said. 

Projected  completion  date  for  the  new 
SHS  is  1977.  The  proposed  building  will  be 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  medical 
complex  and  will  be  connected  by  corridor 
to  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 
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This  issue  of  SHE  ends  the  1974-75  year.  The  staff  has  tried  to 
continue  and  expand  the  original  purpose  of  the  publication 
which  was  to  inform,  entertain  and  highlight  women  in  the  un¬ 
iversity  community.  Most  of  the  goals  set  for  this  year  were 
reached.  We  established  a  monthly  health  column  and  cartoon 
series.  Special  emphasis  was  also  put  on  personal  interviews 
with  women  in  various  positions  throughout  the  university 
community.  Realizing  the  wide  range  of  interests  and  beliefs  of 
our  readers,  we  have  tried  not  to  focus  on  one  ideology. 

The  November  issue  specialized  on  women’s  health  problems 
covering  topics  such  as  natural  childbirth  and  DES.  The 
response  to  the  specialized  issue  was  extremely  positive  and 
therefore  next  year  several  issues  will  center  around  specific 
themes. 

Other  features  planned  for  next  year’s  issues  include  a 
monthly  sports  column,  a  regular  calendar,  a  faculty  column, 
letters  to  the  editor  and  monthly  book  and  movie  reviews. 


In  order  to  encourage  outside  participation,  the  staff  wil 
handled  somewhat  differently  next  year.  Any  person  v 
publishes  two  articles  in  SHE  will  automatically  become  as 
member.  This  change  in  policy  will  open  the  publication  tc 
terested  people  and  will  hopefully  stimulate  participal 
throughout  the  university  communityj 

Next  year’s  editor  will  be  Sandy  Lett,  a  junior  journalism 
jor  from  Sanford.  Sandy  has  had  extensive  writing  and  proc 
tion  experience  and  is  qualified  to  incorporate  SH  E’s  necess 
changes.  Lu  Ann  Jones,  junior  journalism  major  and  for 

associate  editor  of  the  DTH  will  work  with  Sandy  as  manag 
editor.  They  will  hold  an  organizational  meeting  Tuesri 
April  22  at  7:00  to  plan  the  September  1975  issue.  All  interes 
persons  are  invited  to  attend.  If  you  cannot  make  the  meet 
call  or  come  by  the  AWS  office  or  contact  Sandy  (933-8574 
Lu  (929-7760). 


Denise  Baddour 

A  Moving  Force  Behind  A  WS 


As  AWS  chairperson,  Jamie  Ellis  has 
had  a  busy  year.  Her  accomplishments 
are  not  of  the  news-breaking  genre,  but 
much  more  subtle  and  far-reaching. 

One  of  Jamie’s  biggest  concerns  has 
been  making  contact  with  university 
officials  and  decision-makers.  This  she 
has  accomplished  with  incredible 
efficiency.  Her  thinking  is  that  this 
groundwork  is  essential  in  making 
progress  through  the  university  red- 
tape.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  working 
with  instead  of  against  the 
administration,  Jamie  has  gained  the 
respect  of  the  university  community  and 
also  that  of  her  co-workers. 

Despite  her  busy  schedule,  you  can 
always  reach  her  somewhere,  whether  it 
be  at  her  home,  in  the  AWS  office  or  in 
the  Union  music  gallery.  Whenever  you 
need  her,  she’s  accessible.  That  kind  of 
dedication  is  a  rarity. 

Through  her  efforts  (and  many 
others)  AWS  has  sponsored  a  wide 
range  of  events  this  year.  First  semester, 

the  appearances  of  Holly  Near  and  Flo 
Kennedy  attracted  a  loyal  and 


enthusiastic  crowd.  There  was  also  a 
panel  on  “Women  in  Education”  and 
“Women  in  Careers.” 

This  semester  AWS  brought  the 
“Bread  and  Roses”  troupe  to  campus.  In 
a  stimulating  performance,  the 
travelling  group  presented  an  inclusive, 
well-documented  history  of  women. 
AWS  also  co-sponsored  several  events 
with  the  Survival  symposium. 

During  both  semesters  Jamie  has 
directed  her  energies  to  two  issues — 
w  omen’s  studies  and  affirmative  action. 
She  has  also  initiated  programs  dealing 
with  rape.  Her  attention  to  these  issues 
has  been  full  force. 

When  the  results  are  tallied,  it’s 
obvious  that  someone  has  kept  the 
wheels  rolling  all  along.  Though  there 
have  been  others  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  energy,  Jamie  has  been  the 
primary  force  behind  the  action. 
Though  she  has  turned  over  her  position 
as  AWS  chairperson,  Jamie  will  be 
around  next  year  to  continue  to  work 
for  women. 

For  once  she  starts  moving — she’s 
mighty  hard  to  stop. 


Jamie  Ellis 
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The  Babbling  Bachelor 


Steve  Lail  With  Bevy  Of  Beauties 


Denise  Baddour 
Editor 

The  All-American  Bachelor 
Steve  Lail 

Bachelor  Press,  1974 
104  pp.,  $3.50 

Someone  asked  what  I 
and  what’s-her-name 
have  in  common. 

Simple 
I  said. 

!  We're  both  crazy 
I  about  me. 

Entertaining?  Oh,  it’s  a  laugh  all  right. 
Poetry?  You’ve  got  to  be  kidding! 

The  publication  of  Steve  Lail’s“The  All- 
American  Bachelor,”  just  goes  to  show  that 
anything  can  make  it  into  print,  especially  if 
the  author  publishes  his  own  book  which  is 
exactly  what  Lail  did. 

Lail,  a  native  of  Hickory  now  living  in 
Virginia  Beach  and  also  a  1967  graduate  of 
the  UNC  School  of  Journalism,  contributed 
$2,000  of  his  own  money  for  the  printing  to 
avoid  interference  from  publishers.  The 
I  result  of  this  individual  effort  and 
questionable  talent  is  a  soft-back  collection 
ol  poems,  reeking  of  ego  and  male- 
,  chauvimism. 

From  the  flag-red  cover  lettered  in  blue 
and  white  which  displays  the  mustached  Lail 
surrounded  by  five  admiring  beauties,  to  the 
last  of  the  abounding  unstructured  verses, 
Lail’s  purpose  is  clear — the  liberation  of  the 
|  American  male,  especially  the  bachelor. 

Admitting  his  bias,  Lail  writes,  “1  show  the 
wickedness  of  women,  the  heartbreak  of 
j  psoriasis  and  husbandhood. 

“I’ve  said  a  lot  of  things  most  men  are 
afraid  to  say.  This  is  a  female  society.  Males 
have  been  sold  down  the  river.” 

For  Ms.  Bono,  tor  Rhonda,  for  Mary,  for 
Carol  S. . .  Thus  continues  Tail’s  dedications 
(and  conquests  according  to  his  poems).  Ac¬ 
companying  his  verses  are  pictures  of 


various  pretty  faces.  He  even  includes  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  mother  “to  prove  that  I’m  not  the 
chauvinist  I’ve  been  called.” 

Lail,  who’s  never  been  married,  thinks 
single  people  are  discriminated  against.  He 
stresses  that  bachelors  are  either  stereotyped 
as  swingers  or  losers. 

Despite  his  marital  status,  Lail  obviously 
feels  qualified  to  give  advice  to  other  men’s 
wives.  “...Show  some  enthusiasm  and 
a  good  atmoshere,”  he  says.  “And  don't  have 
furry  little  slippers  on  and  a  towel  around 
your  head  when  you  greet  him  in  the  mor¬ 
ning.” 

Covering  such  topics  as“Howto  Handle  a 


Man"  (based  on  personal  preferences  no 
doubt)  and  “20  Rules  for  the  First  Date”, 
Lail  babbles  on  in  his  merry,  unartistic  style. 

A  former  educator,  Lail  also  expounds  on 
the  weaknesses  of  public  education. 
Teachers  should  teach  about  divorce,  sex, 
the  pill  about  life,  he  says,  making  school 
more  relevant. 

Page  after  a  page  confirms  one’s  first  im¬ 
pression  after  picking  up  this  book  —it’s  a 
total  waste.  It  lacks  art,  social  justification, 
substance.  It’s  true,  you’d  have  to  see  this  to 
believe  it,  but  acquisition  of  “The  All- 
American  Bachelor”  isn't  worth  your  time, 
money  or  effort. 


[ontinued  from  page  2 

Jcessive  use  of  feminine  hygiene  products  results  in  a  greatei 
i-'idence  of  vaginitis. 

Pr<  Harris  explained  that  any  of  the  four  types  of  vaginitis  could 
[Cct  the  vulva  or  cervix  as  well  as  the  vagina,  resulting  in  an 
animation  of  the  vulva  (vulvitis)  or  of  the  cervix  (cervicitis). 

One  frequent  cause  of  vaginitis  or  cervicitis  is  a  forgotten  tampon. 
n  regard  to  the  relationship  between  vaginitis  and  sexual  activity, 
•  Harris  stated,  “Vaginitis  does  not  indicate  sexual  activity.  Women 
>uld  not  fear  any  social  implication  because  it  is  a  very  common 
action.”  In  the  United  States,  vaginitis  is  thought  to  affect  at  least  20 
cent  of  women  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 

Pr*  Harris  repeatedly  emphasized  that  services  covered  by  the 


student  health  fee  are  available  to  every  student  through  the  Student 
Health  Service.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  any  laboratory  work. 
“Vaginitis  is  treated  nonjudgmentally  as  a  medicai  problem.  We 
consider  gynecological  treatment  an  important  aspect  of  the  Student 
Health  Service,”  Dr.  Harris  said.  He  estimated  that  perhaps  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  women  seen  at  the  Student  Health  Service  are  seen  tor 
gynecological  problems. 

For  any  complications  or  persistent  cases,  mere  is  a  gynecology 
clinic  staffed  by  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  gynecologists. 
The  clinic  is  held  twice  a  week  at  the  Student  Health  Service.  A  student 
may  be  referred  to  this  service  by  a  Student  Health  Service  physician 
without  extra  charge  for  treatment. 
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Sandy  Lett 

The  “i”  Fears  Transition 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Sandy  Lett  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  journalism  and  possibly  in 
woman's  studies.  She  transferred  to 
Carolina  for  the  1973-74  year  and  was  forced 
to  drop  out  both  semesters  due  to  a  female 
illness  called  endometriosis.  She  spent  last 
summer  recuperating  in  Pinehurst  and  wrote 
this  journal  entry  at  that  time.) 

After  spending  the  morning  reading  a 
cook  book  and  MS.  while  listening  to  the 
rain,  after  reading  in  my  woman’s  health 
book  and  sleeping  this  afternoon,  after 
watching  TV  and  cooking  a  long  while 
tonight,  after  kissing  my  hon  and  tucking 
him  into  bed.  here  “i”  am _ 

And  the  “1”  and  the  “i”  are  doing  battle  in 
my  mind  as  1  think  of  this  mundane 
existence.  1  tell  myself  it  is  temporary.  1 
assure  my  soul  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
starve  —even  if  this  state  of  existence  turns  to 
madness,  even  if  my  physical  health  makes 
me  an  invalid.  1  do  not  know  what  will 
happen,  where  my  mind  will  be  next  week  or 
what  growth  my  soul  will  feel  even 
tomorrow;  but  I  do  know  that  something 
must  change  even  though  the  “i”  inside  me 
fears  this  transition. 

The  “i”  is  the  little  girl  deep  inside  me 
grasping  for  freedom  but  afraid  that  freedom 


will  lead  to  bondage  as  always,  as  ah  ys . . . 
“i”  is  the  naive  little  woman  they  used  to  call 
“Girl-in-White-Dress.”  “i”  is  the  “Pooh”  of 
the  human  race,  a  gentle,  funny,  bear-type 
person  still  not  quite  ready  to  be  the 
ferocious  one  she  must  be  to  earn  her  place  in 
the  world,  “i”  is  the  “Alice-in-Wonderland” 
so  popular  to  all  ages — making  life  fun  and 
fantasy;  a  game.  It  was  the  same  “i”— despite 
all  the  nicknames — who  won  all  the  big  titles 
in  high  school  and  college  and  even  earned 
the  title  of  “Ms.”  from  a  few  people. 

And  with  this  “Ms.”  designation  and  a 
string  of  flimsy  honors  and  a  host  of  fair 
weather  friends,  the  “i”  headed  for  the  big 
city  (Chapel  Hill)  toworkfora  newspaperto 
gain  experience,  to  later  start  classes  at  the 
state’s  best  university  under  a  distinguished 
journalism  scholarship,  to  expect  that  doors 
would  open  and  windows  would  pour  in 
fresh  air.  Just  because  she  had  declared 
herself  a  “Ms.,”  she  thought  she  would 
automatically  change,  she  thought  the  world 
would  accept  the  change,  she  thought  the 
stifling  “1”  inside  of  her  would  take  over  and 
everything  would  be  differe-nt.  Yes, 
different . . . 

Indeed,  things  are  different.  The 
struggling  “I”  is  weak,  more  undirected  than 
ever,  scared  as  HELL  that  life  will  always  be 


so  futile  The  “1”  and  the  “i”  ca 
compromise;  they  battle  inside  of  me 
finally  “1”  can  bear  it  *;o  more  so  “1” 
in.  Again  “i”  return  to  placenta  staj 
my  lifetim :  unable  to  see  any  growth.  n< 
to  facing  ti*c  emptiness  that  would  cor 
“i”  would  accept  the  cancer  of  it  all.  Nc 
can't  let  the  “I”  eat  away  at  me  now;  my 
body  can’t  handle  the  opposing  fore 
must  relent  the  “I”  of  my  being  until.. 

Until  what??’???  That  is  the  question 
penetrates  my  soul.  When  will  the 
become  strong  enough  to  dominate  ove 
“i”?  ( But.  “i,”  “1”  want  to  keep  you  too 
are  my  “herstory.”)  Indeed,  when  am  1 
going  to  be  the  “Ms.”  writer  and  fighte 
equality???  When  am  1  ever  going  to  b' 
mistress  of  my  soul,  in  control  ofmyli! 

1  don’t  mind  staining  Girl-in-White-D 
1  would  gladly  fall  in  Alice  holes  if  necess 
1  might  even  enjoy  tumbling  in  Pooh  p 
buckets.  1  would  do  it  all  if  1  could 
again  and  have  my  metaphors  make  sen' 
me;  1  would  do  anything  if  my  percep 
clasping  mind  would  come  back  to  me  a. 

Oh  strong,  Great  Spirit  inside  me, 
must  rise  again  and  cure  my  being.  P 
don’t  let  another  creative  woman  die 
soon . . . 


Men  have  expounded  on  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  women 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Reviewing  some  of  the  more  famous 
“words  of  wisdom”  and  wit  explains  our  present  situation  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  The  following  quotes  merely  scratch  the  surface: 

When  a  beautiful  woman  approves  the  beauty  of  another  woman,  you 
may  be  sure  that  she  has  more  of  the  same  kind  herself. 

JEAN  DE  LA  BRUYERE:  Caracteres ,  1688. 

A  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  part  of 
God’s  creation,  the  glory  of  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance  of  his 
singular  regard  to  man. 

DANIEL  DEFOE:  An  Essay  upon  Projects,  1767 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  pleased  with  a  few 
words  spoken  plain  by  a  parrot. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT:  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects ,  1706 

Women  are  to  be  talked  to  as  below  men.  and  above  children. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD:  Letter  to  his  son,  1749 

The  appointment  of  a  woman  to  office  is  an  innovation  for  which  the 
public  is  not  prepared,  nor  am  I. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON:  Letter  to  Albert  Gallatin,  1807 


The  judgment  of  God  upon  your  sex  endures  even  today;  and  w 
inevitably  endures  your  position  of  criminal  at  the  bar  of  ju‘ 
You  are  the  gateway  of  the  Devil. 

TERTULLIAN:  Woman’s  Dress,  c 

A  woman  talks  to  one  man,  looks  at  a  second,  and  thinks  of  a  tl 

BHARTHIHARI:  The  Sringa  Sat  aka,  c. 

Woman,  js  the  very  root  of  wickedness,  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  p; 
mine  of  suffering. 

TULSI  DAS:  Ramavan. 

Women  are  nothing  but  machines  for  producing  children. 

NAPOLEON  1:  To  Gaspard  Gourgaud  at  St.  Helena. 

When  women  write  they  always  have  one  eye  on  the  paper  an 
other  on  a  man. 

HEINRICH  HEINE:  Lutezia, 

No  woman  is  a  genius:  women  are  a  decorative  sex.  They  never 
anything  to  say,  but  they  say  it  charmingly.  They  represer 
triumph  of  matter  over  mind,  just  as  men  represent  the  trium 
mind  over  morals.  || 
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Those  Extra  Pounds- 
Off- Again,  On-Again 


By  Deborah  Haeffele 
Staff  Writer 

Tired  of  scantily-clad  models  slinking 
across  the  television  screen  luring  you  to  buy 
a  one-calorie  drink  that  will  transform  your 
unpleasingly  plump  figure  into  her  model- 
perfect  form?  Tired  of  finding  out  it  doesn’t 
work?  Y  ou  may  be  angry.  Or  you  may  just  be 
tired  of  trying  and  failing  to  lose  weight. 
You’re  certainly  not  alone. 

In  an  article,  “How  to  Lose  Weight 
Without  Going  on  a  Diet’’(“Family  Circle,” 
February,  1975),  “Family  Circle”  reported, 
“loosing  weight  has  eclipsed  even  sex  as 
America’s  #1  activity”  and  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Public  Health,  “79 
million  Americans  are  more  than  20% 
overweight  and  supporting  a  $  10  billion  diet 
industry  to  undo  the  results  of  overin¬ 
dulgence.” 

Why  is  there  such  corpulence  among 
Americans?  History  reveals  one  major  factor 
is  fear  of  famine.  In  the  past,  all  mankind 
struggled  to  survive.  He  ate  to  exist.  Cor¬ 
pulence  was  a  sign  of  success  and  prosperity. 

T oday  in  affluent  societies,  man  exists  to  eat. 
But  the  tables  turned  in  modern  society  and 
now  slimness  is  in.  Easy  transportation  and 
labor-saving  devices  have  changed  life  styles 
but  eating  habits  remain  deeply  rooted  in  the 
past. 

To  break  bread  with  a  friend,  go  out  for 
coffee,  have  someone  to  dinner  or  take  a 
date  out  for  pizza  means  more  than  satisfy¬ 
ing  physical  hunger.  But,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Behaviorists  note,  “food  alone 
doesn’t  make  you  fat”  but  your  entire  pattern 
of  eating:  “Where,  when,  with  whom,  how 
and  what  you  eat.”  (“Family  Circle” 
February,  1975). 

For  some,  it  is  a  continuous  pattern.  For 
others,  dieting  is  a  see-saw  lose-some-gain- 
back-more  pattern.  Behaviorists  say  dieting 
denies  the  overweight  what  they  love  to  eat, 
but  does  nothing  to  alter  old  eating  habits 
permanently.  After  prolonged  deprivation, 
they  give  in  just  this  once,  feeling  guilty,  and 
then  eating  some  more  to  relieve  guilt. 

There  is  no  secret  to  losing  weight.  One 
must  simply  reduce  the  caloric  expenditure. 
Everyone  knows  that,  right?  Ann  Gregory, 
instructor  of  UNC’s  Figure  Control  course 
‘or  women  says  that  most  UNC  women  are 
probably  quite  educated  about  good  nutri¬ 
tion  and  caloric  values,  but  “they  don’t 
dways  practice  what  they  preach,”  she  says. 


Behaviorists  say  what  most  people  don’t 
know  is  what  we  eat  and  why  on  a  daily  basis. 
Most  rely  on  food  cues  totally  unrelated  to 
the  stomach. 

In  a  recent  “Ladies  Home  Journal”  article. 
Dr.  Leonard  Levitz,  Director  of  the 
Behavioral  Clinic  at  Pennsylvania  blamed 
many  “well  meaning  parents  for  millions  of 
fat  adults  today  who  have  overeaten  to 
reduce  anxiety,  lift  depression,  or  relieve 
their  boredom  and  loneliness.” 

Former  fatty,  Charles  Shedd,  author  of 
“The  Fat  is  in  Your  Head,”  advised  reflec¬ 
tion  of  one’s  family  traditions  around  the 
dinner  table.  How  did  your  parents  influence 
your  attitudes  toward  meal  time? 

Another  factor  is  that  overweight  people 
eat  too  fast,  say  psychiatrists  Walter  H. 
Fanburg,  M.D.,  and  Bernard  M.  Snyder, 
M.D.,  co-directors  of  the  Psychiatric- 
Behavioral  Study  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  their  book,  “How  to  Be  a  Winner  at 
the  Weight  Loss  Game”,  they  observed  there 
is  a  time  lag  from  the  time  food  reaches  the 
stomach  and  a  message  reaches  the  brain, 
declaring  its  arrival.  If  you  eat  too  fast,  by 
the  time  the  message  arrives,  you  have 
overeaten.  Take  more  time  to  eat,  they  ad¬ 
vise,  and  you’ll  eat  less  and  appreciate  and 
enjoy  what  you  eat  more. 

Losing  weight  begins  with  motivation.  A 
pamphlet,  “Are  you  Really  Serious  About 
Losing  Weight?”  by  Pennwalt  Prescription 
Products  states,  “experience  shows  that 
weight  loss  is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  a  person  has  about 
losing  weight.” 

If  interest  wanes,  weight  loss  slows.  Tem¬ 
porary  motivation  results  in  temporary 
weight  loss.  The  greater  the  determination 
the  greater  and  more  lasting  the  loss. 

But  with  America’s  increased  interest  in 
weight  loss,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
fad  diet.  Most  people  want  the  easiest, 
fastest,  most  painless  diet  possible  and  thus, 
fad  diets  are  a  first  choice.  But  fad  diets  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  failure  because  they  are 
based  on  a  supposition  that  dieting  is  a 
temporary,  short  term  problem.  Charlie 
Shedd  asserted  in  his  book  that  the  dieter 
will  be  better  off  when  he  or  she  realizes  that 
dieting  is  not  a  temporary  affair,  but  a 
lifelong  commitment. 

Fad  diets  don’t  teach  a  person  how  to  eat. 
They  emphasize  one  food  item  or  group  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  If  a  dieter  sticks 
on  a  fad  diet  too  long,  malnutrition  could 


result.  The  body  adjusts  to  using  this  food 
item  for  all  of  its  needs.  Usually  the  dieter 
begins  to  crave  something,  anything  else.  But 
introducing  another  food  type  destroys  the 
body’s  new  equilibrium  and  weight  loss 
slows  or  stops.  Experts  warn  that  this  in¬ 
evitable  “on  again-off  again”  pattern  puts 
stress  on  the  body  which  can  be  injurious  to 
health. 

Nearly  all  credible  nutritional  sources 
recommend  that  dieting  be  supervised  by  a 
doctor  or  trained  professional.  A  physician 
considers  the  health  status,  sex,  age, 
metabolism,  body  fat  to  muscle  ratio, 
physical  activity  and  current  eating  habits  of 
an  individual  and  then  makes  objective 
suggestions. 

Such  professional  advice  can  be  costly  so 
now  is  the  time  to  do  something  about  an 
overweight,  unexercised  lifestyle.  The  UNC 
campus  offers  several  places  where 
professional  help  or  advice  can  be  obtained 
free  if  you  are  a  student.  Student  Health,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harris,  sponsors  an 
obesity  clinic  and  consultation  is  available 
through  personal  appointments  with  Stu¬ 
dent  Health  physicians.  The  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  offers  figure  control  classes 
lor  women  and  weight  training  classes  for 
men.  There  are  special  adaptive  programs 
for  the  obese,  under  direction  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  on  a  one  to  one  level  with  an  assigned 
physical  education  aid. 

Figure  Control,  taught  by  Ann  Gregory,  is 
an  instructional  course  on  nutrition,  exercise 
for  spot  reduction  and  advice  on  developing 
a  daily  exercise  program.  Posture  is 
emphasized  because  often  “extra  inches  in 
wrong  places  are  from  walking  the  wrong 
way,”  Gregory  said.  She  suggested  the  class 
text,  “Body  Contouring,  Fitness,  and  Poise” 
by  Pat  White,  as  a  basic  reference.  Gregory 
continued  on  page  IJ 
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‘Alice’ — A  Film  Parable 


By  Deborah  Haeffele 
Staff  Writer 


‘Alice  Doesn’t  Live  Here  Anymore’ 
Directed  by  Martin  Scorsese 
Screenplay  by  Robert  Getchell 


li  Alice  doesn’t  live  here  anymore,  where  is 
he?  On  her  way  home,  wherever  that  is. 
Where  Alice  wants  to  live  is  what  “Alice 
Toesn’t  Live  Here  Anymore”  is  all  about, 
shed  of  an  insensitive  husband  by  a  truck  ac- 
rident  and  dead-end  life  style,  Alice  and  her 
;mart  alec  12-year-old  leave  Socorro,  New 
Mexico.  Her  childhood  dream  of  becoming 
i  popular  singer  in  Monterey  is  her  aspira¬ 
tion,  but  the  way  is  beset  with  problems  star¬ 
ting  with  Alice  herself. 

Thirty-five  years  old,  a  slightly  matronly 
figure,  not  much  voice,  much  uncertainty 
the  odds  make  Alice  a  long  shot  for  success. 
No  finances  slows  progress  further  and 
makes  her  take  odd  jobs  enroute  until  she  is 
finally  shunted  to  a  small-town  red-neck 
diner  as  a  waitress.  Meanwhile  her  acid 
tongue  offers  little  encouragement  and  is 
often  confused  by  her  contrary  bestowal  of 
love,  gifts  and  rebukes. 

Determination  touched  with  unrealism 
seems  to  keep  her  going  despite  a  bout  with  a 
psychopathic  lover,  at  least  until  she  meets 
rancher,  Kris  Kristofferson,  and  an  alter¬ 
ative  solution  to  her  dilemma. 

Entertaining  twists  in  the  plot  barely  hide 
i  cuteness  that  sometimes  taints  the  movie, 
shallow  stereotyped  characters  and  the 
Americanized  happy  ending  liken  it  to  the 
omantic  “boy-meets-girl”  stereotype  of  past 
Hollywood  attractions.  The  actions  and  the 
:haracters  are  predictable  and  similar  to  the 
western  character  line  up:  hero— Dave,  the 
rancher;  the  evil  one — the  husband  or  the 
first  boyfriend;  the  town — small-town  socie¬ 
ty;  the  good  girl — Alice;  the  bad  girl — Vera. 
However,  this  movie  breaks  the  pattern  with 
an  unlikely  chain  of  events  and  a  treatment 
of  social  issues  (as  the  changing  role  of 
women)  that  most  Hollywood  “boy-meets- 
girl”  flicks  leave  out.  This  movie  is  atypical 
and  one  of  a  new  breed  of  Hollywood 
movies,  still  steeped  in  the  entertainment- 
for-a-profit  tradition  but  mixed  with 


elements  of  neorealism  found  even  in  the 
technical  aspects. 

For  example:  no  more  sleek  Hollywood 
heroines.  Alice  is  more  plump  than  absolute¬ 
ly  pleasing,  wears  clothes  that  barely  cover 
defects  and  look  less  Hollywood,  more 
Lerner’s  or  Sears.  Makeup  shows  grainy 
lines  and  wrinkles.  Settings  are  simple  and 
earthy.  Was  the  bar  scene  shot  in  a  studio  or 
on  sight?  You  are  never  quite  sure.  Smokey 
lighting  and  smudged  walls  are  quite  unlike 
the  carefully  contrived  taverns  and  bar 
scenes  of  previous  Hollywood  westerns  and 
night-club  scenarios.  Perhaps  Fellini’s  ideas 
have  begun  to  permeate  even  profit-minded 
Hollywood  producers.  More  likely  Fellini’s 
ideas  are  becoming  a  profitable  investment 
idea. 

Yet  “Alice  Doesn’t  Live  Here  Anymore”  is 
quite  simply,  entertainment  fare.  Too  many 
teary  scenes  and  contrived  obscenities  meant 
to  be  uproariously  funny  don’t  always 
succeed  in  provoking  much  more  than  an 
embarrassed  chuckle  from  the  audience.  In¬ 
deed,  this  preoccupation  with  smart¬ 
mouthed  exchanges  would  drive  the  LV. 
censor  mad.  “Alice  Doesn’t  Live  Here 
Anymore”  may  be  television’s  first  silent 
movie  after  the  modern  age  of  cinematic 
sound  unless  television  censorship  relaxes. 
Remember  what  happened  to  “Good-Bye 
Columbus,”  “Butterflies  Are  Free,”  and 
“Love  Story”*? 

But  despite  its  flaws,  “Alice  Doesn’t  Live 
Here  Anymore”  confronts  a  very  current 
social  problem  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Director  Scorsese  tries  to  clue  the  audience 
in  with  the  strong  contrast  evoked  by  mixing 
romantic  ’40’s  elements  with  the  brash  acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  ’70’s.  Nostalgia  confronts  reality. 

Such  was  the  subtle  contrast  portrayed  by 
Ellen  Burstyn,  as  the  sheltered  aging  woman 
facing  old  fears  and  hidden  needs  in  a  world 
much  changed  from  her  Monterey  farm 
beginnings.  She  is  not  the  slick  wiry  feminist 
success  the  woman's  lib  movement  has 
created.  She  is  more  what  the  majority  of 
1975  women  are.  In  a  Los  Angeles  Times  ar¬ 
ticle  (printed  in  the  Raleigh  Times  and 
Observer,  March  19,  1975),  “American 
Women:  After  40,  They  Become  Dis¬ 
posable?”,  author  Janet  Harris  observes  that 
women  are  thought  to  become  disposable 
after  40,  particularly  sexually  and  in  work 


productivity.  Most  have  their  last  paying 
jobs  at  age  25,  like  Alice  at  19,  and  begin  ovei 
again  in  middle-age,  in  a  youth  orientec 
society  where  they  soon  become  lonely  anc 
despondent.  Caught  between  generations 
says  Harris,  “We  grew  up  with  Victoriai 
ideas  and  now  we’re  capitulated  into  th< 
shining  ’70’s.”  Like  Alice,  they  are  faced  witl 
the  decision  of  where  to  go  and  what  to  do 
But  worst  of  all  for  the  woman  of  any  age  i 
deciding  what  exactly  it  is  that  she  wants. 

Epitomized  in  one  scene  in  the  movit 
Alice  and  brassy  Vera,  having  fled  th 
chaotic  diner  for  the  shelter  of  the  ladie^ 
room,  try  to  iron  out  Alice’s  now  desperat 
choice.  Vera  asks  Alice,  “What  do  you  wan1 
honey?”  Realizing  her  persistent  avoidanc 
of  the  question,  she  admits,  “1  don’t  know 

Caught  between  her  desire  for  the  wef 
known  role  of  wife  and  mother,  most  of  al 
her  need  for  someone  who  loves  and  car, 
for  her,  Alice  is  yet  angry  over  wasted  yea. 
and  an  ego-deflating  sacrifice  of  a  fadin 
career.  Eager  for  new  experiences,  she  is  a 
prehensive  of  the  vulnerability  of  her  ne 
position.  Vera  advises  her  to  decide  what  si 
wants  and  then,  “not  let  a  damn  thing  stan 
in  your  way.”  The  irony  of  this  is  that  V era 
the  one  character  in  the  movie  who 
trapped,  not  so  much  by  her  brazenness  c 
exploitation  of  woman  as  a  sex  object,  but  b 
her  piddling  job  and  the  hopelessness  of  hr 
attempts  to  do  better. 

Alice’s  eventual  decision  is  not  surprisin] 
but  much  in  keeping  with  her  character.  A 
she  wanted  was  to  be  loved  and  respecte 
preferably  in  a  role  that  she  already  ui 
derstood  and  not  an  unknown  which: 


Puzzles  the  will 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

—Hamlet 


“Alice  Doesn’t  Live  Here  Anymore”  is 
film  parable  of  today’s  woman.  Despif 
directorial  errors  and  oversights,  it  is  fit 
entertainmetn  and  secondly  food  ft 
feminist  and  non-feminist  thought.  Where 
today’s  woman?  On  a  journey  to  decic 
where  she  is  most  happy,  in  the  1940  s,  tf 
1970’s  or  perhaps  in  the  best  of  both.  An 
where  is  Alice?  On  her  way  home,  where' 1 
that  is. . . 


Deborah  Haeffele 
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Apologies  For  Marriage? 


By  Deborah  Haeffele 
Staff  Writer 

The  first  day  on  campus,  I  ran  into  a  friend 
that  1  hadn’t  seen  for  almost  a  year.  One 
familiar  face  at  this  new  school,  in  a  new 
town  and  state  was  a  real  boost  after  a  hot, 
weary  day. 

“1  never  thought  I’d  see  you  here.  What 
made  you  decide  to  transfer?” 

“Well,  I  got  married  and ...” 

“You're  kidding!  You’re  still  so  young 

I  felt  like  I  should  apologize. 

Actually  I’m  no  younger  than  most 
Americans  and  older  than  many  southern 
Americans  when  they  marry.  1  even  made  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau’s  reported  minimum. 
60%  of  American  women  who  marry  are  20 
or  older,  a  growing  phenomenon  which  un¬ 
derscores  a  recent  trend  that  the  pressure  to 
marry  is  fast  dying.  “People  are  much  more 
thoughtful  about  their  reasons  for  getting 
married.  The  major  change  1  see  is  that  a 
woman  makes  a  choice  now',”  said  a  Miami 
N.O.W.  leader.  Dr.  Virginia  Pendergrass. 
She  marries  because  she  wants  to  and  not 
because  it  is  the  only  alternative. 

This  is  not  an  equal  trend  nationwide, 
however.  One  Jackson  sociologist  noted  that 
in  the  South  the  influence  of  this  trend  is  felt 
mainly  inthe cities.  Rural  areasare still  bare¬ 
ly  swayed  to  postpone. 

My  friend's  reaction  proved  to  be 
prophetic  of  similar  attitudes  on  campus.  Be¬ 
ing  a  wife  and  a  student  concurrently  is  still 
unusual  and  can  be  very  awkward.  It  brings 
together  two  worlds,  two  roles  that  at  times 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  often  frustrating- 
ly  impossible  to  coordinate. 

1  he  role  for  woman  as  wife  is  not  as 
stereotyped  as  in  previous  years.  But  the  old 
idea  of  wife,  housewife,  is  still  with  us.  A 
nationwide  poll  conducted  by  the  Roper 
organization  on  American  women  indicated 
an  “extreme  reluctance  to  dispense  with 
marriage  and  children”  underscoring  the  fact 
that  “the  quest  for  careers  and  redefined 
roles  in  marriage  does  not  indicate  rejection 
of  family  life.” 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  being  student-wife 
lies  in  coordinating  full  time  student 
demands  with  new  responsibilities  as 
homemaker.  Despite  modern  labor-saving 
devices,  reported  a  Queen’s  college 
sociologist,  today’s  housewife  spends  more 
time  at  housework  than  her  mother  or 
grandmother  a  total  of  55  hours  per  week 
compared  to  52  hours  50  years  ago.  Women 
with  outside  jobs  spend  26  hours  a  week  and 
they  get  little  if  any  help.  They  use  no  more 
paid  help  than  housewives  and  their 


husbands  don’t  tend  to  share  household 
tasks.  This  is  contrary  to  a  growing  belief 
that  wife-husband  roles  are  fast  merging. 
Husbands  spend  a  few  hours  helping  with 
traditionally  wifely  tasks.  Many  young 
couples  are  sharing  roles,  but  not  the  majori¬ 
ty.  I  his  new  trend  like  most  others  is  slow  to 
gain  acceptance. 

But  this  may  not  be  entirely  a  negative 
observation.  While  gaining  support,  some 
professionals  and  experts  question  whether 
complete  or  even  partial  role  reversal  is 
socially  healthy  over  time.  Some  say  this 
changing  role  has  left  some  women  confused 
and  unsure  of  their  life  goal.  Others  debate 
long  range  implications  of  insuring  a  stable 
family  unit  so  that  children  may  grow-  up  in  a 
secure  environment. 

Rabbi  Herbert  M.  Baumgard  of  Miami’s 
Temple  Beth  Am  dislikes  the  “increasing 
number  of  couples  more  concerned  about 
lifestyle  than  perpetrating  the  family.”  Men 
have  also  felt  the  impact  in  numerous  ways. 
For  example,  an  Oregon  medical  professor 
noted  that  the  “old  complaint  was  that  the 
wife  wasn’t  an  adequate  sex  partner,  now  the 
reverse  is  true  and  this  is  pretty  tough  on  the 
men.” 

To  the  student-wife  this  has  a  very  real  and 
practical  meaning.  It  may  mean  coming 
home  after  a  full  day  of  classes  to  housework 
and  evening  studies,  too.  A  working  hus¬ 
band  may  help  greatly  as  mine  does,  but  he 
can’t  assume  all  the  responsibility  either. 
Cheer  up,  though,  there’s  always  someone 
who  is  a  little  worse  off  than  you  may  be. 

Feeling  like  a  martyr  after  spending  a 


whole  week  in  class  one  F  riday  afternoon.  1 
was  faced  with  hours  of  study,  six  loads  of 
laundry  (two  weeks  overdue),  a  dinner  to  fix. 
a  neglected  apartment  to  clean,  and  a  tired 
husband.  While  at  the  doctor's  that  day  1  met 
an  extraordinary  woman.  The  mother  of 
four,  she  went  back  to  college  at  52  after  a  30 
year  absence  from  school  and  earned  her 
nursing  degree.  She  also  continued  to  run 
her  household,  do  laundry,  cook  and  clean 
up  without  help  from  her  family.  She  even 
made  the  Dean’s  list  w  hile  her  son.  a  full  time 
student  with  no  job  and  no  extracurricular 
activities  made  a  C  average. 

Being  a  student  and  a  wife  is  certainly  not 
all  uphill.  And  the  manifold  attitudesoneen- 
countcrs  become  funny  after  a  while  after 
one  learns  to  stop  taking  everything  so 
seriously.  During  the  first  few  weeks.  1  felt 
like  1  was  walking  around  with  a  ‘just 
married'  sign  around  my  neck. 

At  the  first  company  party  my  husband 
and  1  attended,  the  people  were  all  friendly 
and  interested  in  learning  about  the  talented 
engineer’s  new  wife.  Ranging  in  age  from 
about  the  late  20’s  to  the  late  50's,  these 
employees  and  their  husbands  and  wives 
represented  a  wide  national  spectrum  and 
various  occupations.  It  was  fun  to  socialize 
with  both  beer  and  good  “spirit.*  but  the 
conversation  struck  an  unnerving  area. 

“And  where  do  you  work.  Deb?” 

“Well,  I’m  still  in  school.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nice.  What  degree  are  you  ear¬ 
ning?" 

“A  bachelor  of  arts,  in  journalism ...  at 
U.N.C.,  Chapel  Hill.” 

“Oh  yes...  that's  where  my  daughter 
goes . . .” 

T  he  newlyweds  became  a  kind  of  joke  later 
on  when  spirits  flowed  more  freely.  And  it 
was  even  more  disconcerting  to  learn  that  the 
single,  divorced,  “sexy,"  of  lice  secretary  (and 
that  stereotype  still  exists  despite  women's 
lib)  was  34.  (And  I  barely  made  the  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus  minimum.) 

To  those  in  one's  peer  group,  marriage 
seems  to  mean  that  you  suddenly  become 
older  and  more  worldly  in  your  concerns. 
Over  the  holidays,  two  close  friends  visited 
me.  They  chatted  about  new  courses,  new 
dates,  clothes  and  the  latest  social  movement 
or  group. 

“And  what  have  you  been  doing  the  past 

tew  months,  kiddo■.,'' 

There  were  plenty  new  experiences  to  talk 
about;  learning  to  cook  three  times  a  das. 
seven  days  a  week,  studying  and  washing 
clothes  at  the  same  time,  learning  not  to  n  •  • 
ic  when  the  car  gets  towed,  budgeting 
money,  time,  and  coffee  breaks,  starting  a 
cuniinued  on  page  F 
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Women’s  Status — Hopeful  Signs 


By  Linda  Lowe 
Guest  Writer 

“The  status  of  women  in  North  Carolina  is 
definitely  on  the  upswing,"  according  to 
Margaret  Blanchard,  UNC  journalism 
instructor. 

Ms.  Blanchard  is  the  author  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,  and  Other  Such 
Revolutionary  Ideas:  A  Survey  of  the  Status 
of  Women  in  North  Carolina. 

Since  the  publication  of  Status  in  early 
1974  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Ms. 
Blanchard  sees  signs  of  improving 
conditions  in  North  Carolina  for  women. 

Although  she  reported  in  Status  that 
North  Carolina  women’s  median  income 
was  two-thirds  that  of  men's,  she  predicted 
the  gap  would  narrow  by  the  next  census. 

“If  women  are  functioning  in  a  job  like  a 
man  functions,"  Ms.  Blanchard  said,  “1 
think  that  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
salary  is  not  commensurate  with  a  man’s  and 
they  will  ask  for  more  money.” 

Other  hopeful  signs,  according  to  Ms. 
Blanchard,  are  the  state’s  sex-neutral  credit 
and  divorce  laws. 

In  education,  she  noted  women’s 
promotion  to  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  Administrative  Board  and  the 
department’s  plans  to  remove  sexual 
stereotypes  from  textbooks. 

As  an  instructor  at  ECU  and  UNC,  Ms. 
Blanchard  said  she  had  not  been 
discriminated  against  in  pay  or  assignments. 

That’s  quite  a  switch  from  her  first  job  in 
1965  with  the  Miami  Herald.  Her  pay  was 
S 1 0  a  week  less  than  that  of  a  beginning  male 
reporter,  and  women  were  not  allowed  to 
cover  events  in  “danger  zones." 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA) 
would  eliminate  any  such  remaining 
instances  of  discrimination.  Passage  by  five 
more  states  is  needed  for  ratification.  ERA  is 
currently  in  the  N.C.  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Ms.  Blanchard,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  state  board,  believes  that 
ERA  might  have  a  better  chance  for  passage 
in  North  Carolina  in  1975  than  it  did  in  1973. 

“Some  of  the  major  opponents  were 
defeated.  The  educational  effort  is  better. 
We  have  some  strong  women  in  the 
legislature  who  are  in  favor  of  it,"  she  said. 

In  1973.  a  woman  senator  voted  against 
ERA.  But  she  was  only  part  of  the 
opposition. 

“The  pro-ERA  people  did  not  anticipate  a 
massive  anti-ERA  movement,  which  really 
came  up  very  suddenly.  It  seemed  to  be  well- 
financed  by  outsiders,"  she  said. 

“Plus,  we  had  not  launched  any  kind  of 
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major  educational  drive  to  explain  what  the 
amendment  was  about.  It  doesn't  mean 
people  are  going  to  be  drafted,  and  it  doesn’t 
mean  you’re  going  to  have  to  share  toilets.” 

While  remaining  low-key,  the  1975  drive 
will  try  to  correct  1 973’s  mistakes. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  National 
Women’s  Organization  (NOW),  the 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  and  the 
Association  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  have  formed  a  “very  active  coalition 
(ERA  United)”  in  North  Carolina, 
according  to  Ms.  Blanchard. 

“They  (the  coalition)  have  changed  the 
emphasis  of  the  campaign  to  stressing  the 
importance  of  ERA  for  all  people,  not  just 
women,"  she  said. 

The  coalition  has  hired  a  constitutional 
lawyer  and  former  legislator,  Howard 
Twiggs,  as  its  lobbyist. 

It  is  urging  women  to  write  letters  to  the 
General  Assembly  instead  of  to  attend  its 
sessions. 

“And  if  you  can  get  a  man  to  sign  it,  that 
would  help,  too,”  Ms.  Blanchard  added. 

But  how  do  you  convince  a  man  that  ERA 
is  to  his  advantage?  Ms.  Blanchard  gave  one 
argument: 

“1  think  that  any  time  that  you  grant 
equality  to  people  that  men  surely  should  be 
interested  .  .  .  They’re  pretty  much  as  sex- 
stereotyped  as  women  are.” 

The  possible  passage  of  F.  R  A  is  one  sign  cf 


the  improving  status  of  women,  but  N< 
Carolina  is  still  behind  other  states  in  S( 
areas,  she  said. 

“1  think  that  the  awareness  level  and 
functions  of  government  in  trying  to  upgr 
the  status  of  women  probably  are  no 
significant  in  the  state  of  North  Carolin 
in  other  places,”  she  said. 

She  noted  other  states’  well-finar 
commissions  on  the  employment 
education  of  women.  The  North  Caro 
commission  received  state  money  only 
year  and  will  publish  its  first  study  (on 
status  of  women  state  employes)  this  ye 

Another  area  in  which  the  state  is 
beginning  to  make  progress  is  insurance, 
Blanchard  said. 

“Insurance  policies  are  sometimes  wri 
to  exclude  pregnancy  and  other  benefit 
cover  female  problems,"  she  explained. 

Ms.  Blanchard  has  been  named  a  men 
of  the  recently  formed  state  task  force 
women  and  insurance  by  Commissione 
Insurance  John  Ingram. 

The  result  of  the  task  force’s  work  m 
be  a  sex-neutral  insurance  law,  but 
might  not  be  the  answer,  Ms.  Bland 
said. 

“In  non-legal  areas,  there  is  this  over 
of  protecting  the  pride  of  Soutl 
womenhood.  Sometimes  1  wonder  if  it’s 
attitudes  more  than  laws,  but  you  cai 
legislate  attitudes,"  she  said. 
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Excuses, 

Excuses, 

Excuses! 


By  Betsy  Campbell 
Guest  Writer 


Is  your  grandmother’s  funeral  tomorrow  morning?  Are  you  the 
latest  victim  of  venereal  disease?  Do  you  suffer  from  monthly  female 

trouble? 

Don’t  fret!  Troubles  of  today  can  be  an  excuse  for  tomorrow;  UNC 
I  professors  have  heard  it  all. 

“I’ve  had  so  many  excuses  from  students  for  missing  class  or  a  test, 

[  I’ve  forgotten  most,  but  they  are  generally  three  or  four  types,”  said  Dr. 
James  L.  Godfrey  of  the  history  department. 

“There’s  either  an  emergency  operation  at  home  in  which  either  the 
mother  or  father  is  involved.  Or  the  student  is  innocently  in  jail,  locked 
up  and  can't  make  it  to  class.  Lots  of  people  are  in  weddings.  That’s  a 
good  excuse,  especially  if  you’re  the  bride. 

“It’s  been  awfully  hard  on  grandmothers,”  he  said.  “They’re  always 
dying.” 

Often  it  is  an  illness  of  a  very  delicate  balance,  serious  enough  to 
miss  class  but  not  serious  enough  to  go  to  the  infirmary,”  Godfrey  said. 

The  professor  described  his  predicament  this  way:  “Unless  you 
<now  the  student  is  fabricating  an  excuse,  you  are  helpless.  If  his 
grandmother’s  funeral  is  the  next  morning,  he  should  be  there  instead 
?1  taking  the  test.  1  sure  can’t  check  burial  ceremonies  in  the  paper  to 
;ee  who’s  telling  the  truth  and  who’s  not,”  he  said. 


Dr.  Earle  Wallace  hears  almost  every  excuse  imaginable  from 
tudents  in  his  large  political  science  classes. 

Students  get  the  days  mixed  up  and  say,  ‘1  could’ve  sworn  it  was 
ext  week,”'  he  said.  “Or  they  say  they  stayed  up  so  late  the  night 
efore  they  overslept  the  next  day.  Or  they  have  to  appear  in  court  as 
jnything  from  defendant  to  witness. 

One  guy  said  his  girlfriend  broke  her  leg  and  he  had  to  stay  with  her. 
?  lot  °f  people  give  the  excuse  they  can’t  find  the  room  the  test  is  given 
h,  because  we  give  some  tests  by  seminar  sections  in  different  rooms, 
ome  students  say  someone  stole  their  notes  while  they  were  in  the 
brary  studying.  Or  it’s  1  lost  my  glasses  and  couldn’t  study,’”  Wallace 
nd. 

;  Dr.  Jay  Klompmaker.  a  business  administration  professor,  had  one 
i  udent  call  him  at  home  to  say  he  was  too  shaken  to  take  the  exam  the 
xt  day  because  his  dog  had  died. 

1  said  okay,  Klompmaker  said,  “but  1  think  that  may  have  been  a 
)ck  and  bull  story.  1  don’t  know.  1  mean.  1  wouldn’t  be  upset  to  that 
-gree  if  my  dog  died,  but  maybe  some  people  would,  so  what  could  1 


Klompmaker  once  asked  a  student  why  he’d  been  missing  classes  so 
much.  The  student  replied  he  was  going  through  fraternity  rush  and 
was  too  drunk  or  hung-over  the  next  day  to  make  it  to  class. 

Another  girl  couldn’t  take  a  quiz  because  she’d  been  jilted  bv  her 
fiance  and  was  too  upset.  Later  1  found  out  this  story  was  true*  She 

came  by  to  tell  me  she  was  getting  married  after  all,”  Klompmaker 
said. 

A  young  man  called  Dr.  Dave  Galinsky’s  secretary  in  the  psychology 
department  recently  to  say  he  couldn’t  take  a  test  at  the  scheduled  time 
because  his  fraternity  was  being  sued  and  he  had  to  provide  moral  sup¬ 
port.  1 

Dr.  Ross  Purdy  of  the  sociology  department  had  one  student  who 
had  the  same  parent  die  twice. 

J  he  first  story  was  so  touching.  1  had  felt  so  badly  about  the  first 
death.  1  really  remembered  it  when  the  same  student  came  in  with  a 
new  story  about  the  same  parent,”  Purdy  recalled. 

He  sometimes  thinks  he  hears  about  more  diseases  than  the 
pathology  department. 

“One  young  woman  said  she  was  being  treated  for  venereal  disease, 
so  would  be  unable  to  take  a  quiz,”  Purdy  said. 

“Females  will  excuse  themselves  with  ‘female  trouble.’  They  leave  it 
understood  I’m  not  to  ask  what  kind  of  trouble  because  if  1  do  it  will  be 
embarrassing.  So  I  dutifully  don’t  ask,”  he  said. 

Some  students  don’t  bother  to  excuse  themselves  from  quizzes;  they 
don  t  show  up.  Dr.  J .  R.  Caldwell  of  the  history  department  remembers 
such  a  student. 

“In  the  spring  semester  of  the  50’s,  1  had  a  bright  boy  in  a  class  who 
did  well  on  the  first  quiz  but  was  irregular  in  class  attendance.  He  miss¬ 
ed  the  next  quiz  and  had  some  excuse,  so  I  scheduled  a  make-up  for 
him.  He  missed  it.  So  we  set  another  date  for  another  make-up.  He 
missed  it  again.  When  he  finally  came  back  to  class,  1  asked  him,  ‘Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  give  you  a  zero  on  this  quiz?’ 

“Well,  he  feigned  a  faint.  Fell  out  on  the  floor.  1  tried  to  talk  him  into 
going  to  the  infirmary  after  he  recovered  but  he  wouldn’t.  1  let  him  take 
the  quiz  again.” 

Sometimes  there  is  no  doubt  a  student’s  excuse  is  for  real.  Stuart 
Sechriest  of  the  school  of  journalism  recalls  such  an  instance. 

“One  day  before  a  test,  a  fellow  came  rushing  in  and  said,  ‘Mr. 
Sechriest,  1  can  t  take  the  test  now,  1  just  bought  a  racehorse  and  gotta 
lind  a  stable  for  him  right  away!’” 

“Sure  enough,  1  stuck  my  head  outside  and  there  was  a  horse  out 
there  in  a  van,”  he  said. 


continued  Jrom  page  7 

ongly  recommends  that  very  overweight 
Jdents  seek  out  an  organized  group 
rough  the  school  or  a  program  such  as 
eight  Watchers  where  a  person  can  receive 
struction  and  encouragement  on  a 
olonged  basis.  Her  course’s  purpose,  she 

>d,  “is  not  to  make  fat  people  thin  in  one 
mester,”  but  “to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
'eloping  good  health  habits  now  and  in 
e  future.” 

When  students  come  to  college,  Gregory 
plained,  they  often  have  trouble  adjusting 


to  a  more  sedentary  life.  The  first  semester, 
most  try  the  meal  plan  which  they  abandon, 
thinking  it  will  be  cheaper  to  cook  in  their 
rooms.  But  most  find  a  hotplate  limiting  and 
shopping  time  consuming  so  they  begin  to 
eat  out,  she  said.  Eating  out  often  consists  of 
french  fries,  potato  chips,  fried  hamburgers 

and  other  greasy  fried  foods.  Gregory 
recommends  staying  on  the  meal  plan  if 
possible.  The  plan  usually  offers  a  variety  of 
foods  from  which  one  can  make  sensible 
selections  even  though  starchy  foods  are 
always  present,  she  said. 


Gym  facilities  are  available  for  any  stu¬ 
dent.  A  physical  education  card  allows  a  stu¬ 
dent  access  to  equipment,  gym  attire,  the 
gym,  pool  and  other  facilities. 

Off  campus  students,  married  or  single, 
who  commute  may  find  it  inconvenient  to 
come  back  during  free  hours  to  use  UNC 
facilities.  Daily  exercise  must  be  preplanned 
and  made  a  part  of  one’s  life  style.  “Jog,  bike 
ride,  do  anything,”  Gregory  advises.  “Make 
it  a  habit,  so  later  on  weight  control  won’t 
become  a  problem.” 
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Beth  Sluder 


Singing  The  Feminist  Blues 

“July,  You’re  A  Woman  Now”  to  the  Who’ 
more  demonstrative  “You  say  she’s  a  virgin 
Well,  I’m  gonna  be  the  first  in.” 

The  Prostitute:  “South  City  Midnigh 
Lady,”  “Hickory  Hollar’s  Tramp”  and  evei 
Fancy’s  mother  knew  that  “Just  be  nice  b 
the  gentlemen.  Fancy,  and  they’ll  be  nice  t< 
you.” 

The  Connoisseur’s  Songs:  “Californi 
Girls”  to  Bryan  Bowers  line  “I’d  no  soonc 
love  just  one  kind  of  woman  than  drink  ju: 
one  kind  of  wine.”  Or  would  you  rather  fc 
compared  to  an  XKE  as  in  T.  Rex 
“Bangagong”? 

The  worst  of  all  are  the  ones  which  defir 
women  through  men:  “She’s  a  hell  of 
woman,”  Mac  Davis  sings,  because  “sh 
makes  me  feel  like  a  hell  of  a  man.”  An 
Loggins  and  Messina  tell  us  “A  girl  can 
understand  what  a  woman  gives  a  man.” 

Even  women  in  the  music  world  are  awai 
of  this  problem— “You  say  that  we  can  kee 
our  love  alive,”  sings  Carly  Simon-Taylo 
“but  soon  you’ll  cage  me  on  your  shelf  . . . 
Female  musicians  still  have  to  have  the 
pictures  on  the  album  covers  (with  th 
exception  of  Joni  Mitchell’s  artwork)  whi 
male  bands  can  avoid  it. 

When  someone  asked  Keith  Mooi 
drummer  for  the  Who,  how  long  he  had  bee 
playing,  he  replied,  “The  guitar — about  eigl 
years.  With  other  little  things— a  bit  longer 
We  hear  about  the  exploits  of  Connie  th 
groupie,  “She  had  the  whole  show  and  that 
a  natural  fact”  in  Grand  Funk’s  “We're  a 
American  Band.”  Groupies  and  fa 
magazines  and  the  whole  aura  surroundin 
them  can  only  be  considered  fuel  to  the  fin 
“Women  is  losers,”  Janis  Joplin  sang.  Bi 
w  hen  women  and  men  refuse  to  submit  to  th 
degradation  of  sexism,  then  everybody  win: 


sexual  freedom;  but  while  old  sexual  codes 
were  being  abandoned  for  new  ones, 
oppression  of  women  continued  to  survive,  if 
not  increase.  There  were  numerous  struggles 
for  female  leadership  in  the  New  Left 
movement;  and  male  opinion  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Abbie  Hoffman: 
“The  only  place  I’ll  negotiate  with  women 
liberation  leaders  is  in  bed.”  After  that, 
perhaps  1  shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  the 
blatant  sexism  in  rock  music.  But  it  doesn’t 
make  me  any  less  angry. 

Not  all  sexism  is  limited  to  offensive  lyrics, 
but  can  be  evidenced  in  the  categorization  of 
women  in  general.  We’re  beautiful  goddesses 
or  angels  sent  from  heaven  above.  Jay  and 
the  Americans  want  someone  who'll  walk  in 
the  rain  and  wish  on  the  stars,  while  Tom 
Jones  praises  his  woman  who's  “never  in  the 
way,  always  something  nice  to  say — what  a 
blessing.”  Then  there’s  the  mysterious 
seductress— “Dark  Eyed  Cajun  Woman,” 
“Gypsy  Woman,”  “Hello  1  Love  You,” 
“Witchy  Woman”  ....  The  Frigid  Woman  in 
“Lady  Willpower”  and  “Touch  Me”  . . .  and 
its  variation,  the  virgin  about  to  get  it,  from 


“Well,  1  take  whatever  1  want/  And  baby, 

I  want  you...”  “Strange  as  it  seems/  You 
know  you  can’t  treat  a  woman  mean ...” 
“Under  my  thumb ...  she’s  the  sweetest  pet 
in  the  world...”  “They  may  be  stupid  but 
they  sure  are  fun  . . . ,”  “The  women  I’ve 
known  1  wouldn’t  let  shine  my  shoes...” 
“The  soul  of  a  woman  was  created 
below 

And  et  cetera,  ad  nauseum.  In  case  you 
haven’t  recognized  the  above  quotations, 
they’re  all  song  lyrics — lyrics  to  music  of  the 
now  generation,  yours  and  mine.  A 
generation  that  prides  itself  on  being  liberal 
and  open  minded,  until  it  comes  to  women 
and  sex,  that  is.  Unfortunately,  in  the  world 
of  rock  music,  the  two  are  synonymous. 

Hard  rock  had  its  roots  in  the  rebellion 
against  conventional  society.  Destroying  the 
Establishment  meant  freedom,  particularly 


For  God  *  s  sake,  Alice,  put  that 

baby  down  and  open  your  Mother4 ■ 
Day  presents! 
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15  Women 
Win 

Morehead 


By  Vinton  Taylor 
Staff  Writer 

Any  young  lady  who  achieves  the  notoriety 
I  wish  for  my  scholars  would  obviously  be 
immoral. 

— John  Motley  Morehead 

Fifteen  female  freshman  will  have  the  op- 
ortunity  to  achieve  notoriety  and  almost 
nything  else  they  want  at  UNC,  because 
hey  have  been  awarded  Morehead 
icholarships,  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
enerous  undergraduate  scholarships  in  the 
t.S. 

Valued  at  $10,000,  the  four  year 
cholarship  includes  tuition,  room  and 
>oard,  books,  fees  and  a  monthly  allowance. 
The  22-year-old  private  foundation  had 
:ver  openly  discussed  investing  money  in 
le  education  of  undergraduate  women  until 
st  year.  Various  women’s  groups  and 
irents  seriously  considered  bringing  suit 
;ainst  the  foundation,  on  the  charge  of  il- 
gal  discrimination. 

On  July  22,  before  the  case  saw  a  court,  the 
ustees  of  the  Foundation  announced  the 
holarships  would  be  available  to  female 
iminations.  If  the  suit  had  been  successful, 
e  Foundation  stood  to  lose  its  standing  as  a 
x  exempt  institution. 

Of  the  total  62  extended  invitations  to  all 
pense-paid  vacations  at  the  first  state  un- 
-rsity,  the  women  represent  over  24  per 
nt  of  the  whole  or  as  one  anonymous  male 
orehead  said,  “A  pretty  good  showing, 
insidering.” 

1  — 


mtinued  jrom  page  /  / 

3r  under  the  hood,  learning  to  clean  an 
ven* *  knowing  Pat  Patterson  better  than  the 
'TH,  and  growing  to  understand  a  whole 

•  ^  person  and  how  to  meet  his  very  unique 

‘And  what  have  you  been  doing  the  past 
■w  months,  kiddo?” 

Oh,  nothing  much. .  .just  going  to  classes 
id  all..." 

Whatever  its  virtues  and  demands, 
arfiage  is  here  to  stay.  Boston  feminist 
1*na  Altman  said,  “Marriage  is  a  bedrock 
'>t)tution  that  America  is  going  to  maintain 
tar  into  the  future  as  anyone  can  forsee.” 


NCMH  Program 
Aids  Rape  Victims 


By  Mary  Hendricks 
Guest  Writer 

Sympathetic  and  professional  help  for 
rape  victims  is  now  available  at  the  N.C. 
Memorial  Hospital  (NCMH)  Emergency 
Room.  Its  Rape  Crises  Program  provides 
volunteer  mental  health  professionals 
specially  trained  in  rape  counseling  ir. 
collaboration  with  nurses  and  physicians. 

The  program  is  the  only  hospital-based 
program  in  the  state,  and  one  of  few  in  the 
country. 

Because  of  insensitive  and  impersonal 
treatment,  the  hospital  has  typically  been  the 
last  place  a  rape  victim  would  want  to  go. 
Many  doctors  didn’t  know  what  kind  of 
medical  examinations  to  make,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  secrecy  and  a  woman  had  to  decide  im¬ 
mediately  whether  to  prosecute  her 
assailant. 

“The  victim’s  needs  at  the  time  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Emergency  Room  are  for  em¬ 
pathy  and  safety,  and  for  a  sense  of  control 
over  what  has  happened  to  her  and  what  will 
happen  to  her  in  the  Emergency  Room,”  says 
Dr.  Elaine  Hilberman,  from  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  UNC  School  of  Medicine. 
“In  the  absence  of  sensitivity  to  these  needs, 
the  Emergency  Room  experience  seems 
another  assault.” 

The  new  program  helps  fill  psychological 
and  medical  needs,  while  still  maintaining  a 
woman’s  anonimity.  A  case  is  not 
automatically  reported  to  the  police,  though 
medical  information  is  available  should  a 
woman  later  decide  to  report  it,  or  prosecute. 

Upon  entering  the  Emergency  Room,  a 
rape  victim  meets  the  secretary  who  im¬ 
mediately  calls  a  nurse,  using  a  code 
message. 

A  victim  is  examined  for  bruises  and  any 
injuries  are  treated.  Certain  specimens  are 


taken  in  case  she  decides  to  file  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint.  Penicillin  (in  case  of  gonorrhea)  and 
the  morning  after  pill  (in  case  of  pregnancy) 
are  not  automatically  given,  but  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  if  the  woman  requests  them. 

Before  leaving  the  hospital,  a  victim  is 
given  an  appointment  for  a  medical  follow¬ 
up  in  the  Ob-Gyn  Clinic  several  weeks  later. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  her  depar¬ 
ture,  the  rape  counselor  will  call  a  victim  to 
answer  any  questions  she  may  have  and  to 
inform  her  of  local  agencies  where  she  can  go 
for  further  help. 

One  such  agency,  the  Chapel  Hill- 
Carrboro  Rape  Crisis  Center  sponsored  by 
the  National  Organization  of  Women 
(NOW),  provides  non-professional  long¬ 
term  counseling. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  a  rape  victim 
need  no  longer  feel  uncomfortable  about  go¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital.  She  can  make  a  “blind 
report”  without  appearing  before  the  police, 
she  can  meet  with  one  of  two  specially  train¬ 
ed  plain  clothes  officers,  or  she  can  choose 
not  to  report  to  the  police  at  all. 

if  a  woman  does  report  a  rape,  her  name 
and  story  are  kept  confidential  and  off  public 
records  unless  she  decides  to  prosecute,  and 
her  assailant  is  arrested.  Even  then,  her  name 
can  only  be  found  on  file  in  Hillsborough. 

“  I  he  police  need  to  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  regardless  of  whether  the  woman  wants 
to  prosecute  or  not;  her  wishes  will  be 
observed  and  a  simple  incident  report  to  the 
specialist  does  not  mean  that  she  has  to 
prosecute  or  that  her  name  will  be  in  the 
paper,”  Chapel  Hill  police  attorney  Jean 
Boyles  says.  “With  the  new  program  at 
NCMH  none  of  the  victims’  legal  alter¬ 
natives  will  be  pre-cluded  due  to  an  untimely 
report  and  lack  of  physical  evidence,  or  im¬ 
proper  counseling.” 


And  the  president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marriage  and  Family  Counselors, 

Dr.  John  Hudson  said,  “People  have  been 
mourning  the  death  of  marriage  for  1 0  years, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  that 
view.”  Yet  many  old  attitudes  prevail 
although  new  ones  are  appearing. 

The  “married  look”  wears  off  after  all. 
Much  of  the  problem  is  merely  the  initial 
self-consciousness  of  being  newlywed  and 
therefore  ‘different.’  After  five  months  I 
finally  stopped  being  so  sensitive  and  learned 
to  be  more  at  ease  with  fellow  students.  1  just 
hoped  to  meet  some  people,  married  and  un¬ 
married.  It  didn’t  take  long. 


“Do  you  like  pizza?” 

“Love  it...” 

“Well,  how  about  coming  over  to  my 
dorm  Friday  and  I’ll  make  a  pizza.  What  do 
you  think?” 

“Well... if  you  bring  a  girlfriend,  you 
wouldn’t  mind  if  I  brought  my  husband  ..." 

This  time  he  apologized,  and  quite 
profusely.  1  really  didn't  mind,  it  was  nice  to 
be  thought  of  as  just  another  student.  But 
I’m  glad  that  I’m  not  just  a  student.  Thanks 
to  a  change  in  societal  attitudes,  women  now 
can  choose  to  marry  or  not  to  marry.  I'm 
glad  that  1  had  the  right  to  choose  both 
marriage  and  college. 
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Women  Netters 
End  14-1  Season 


By  Jane  Albright 
Staff  Writer 

Like  most  women’s  basketball  teams 
everywhere,  the  Carolina  women  had  to  en¬ 
dure  badly-lighted  gyms  on  the  road,  semi- 
professional  officials  and  a  small  but 
gradually  increasing  following. 

As  an  individual  team,-  the  Tar  Heels 
played  under  the  shadow  of  a  probation 
placed  on  them  by  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  (NCA1AW)  for  illegal  early  prac¬ 
tices.  The  terms  of  the  probation  prohibited 
them  from  participation  in  the  state  tourna¬ 
ment. 

But  a  phenomenal  14-1  season  could  not 
go  ignored.  So  it  was  on  to  the  National 
Women’s  Invitational  Tournament  (NW1T) 
in  Amarillo,  Texas,  over  spring  break  for  the 
Tar  Heels. 

There  they  met  some  of  the  best  teams  in 
women’s  basketball.  Carolina  finished  sixth 
in  the  eight-team  competition.  Their  initial 
loss,  which  sent  them  into  the  consolation 
bracket,  was  by  only  one  point  against  the 
Belmont  College  Rebels. 

World  University  player  Marsha  Mann 
set  NW1T  records  for  rebounding  in  a  single 
game  and  for  the  entire  tournament.  Mann 
broke  the  single  game  record  of  22  rebounds 
by  grabbing  24  rebounds  against  Mississippi 
College.  In  the  three  games  played,  Mann 
pulled  down  53  rebounds,  one  more  than  the 
previous  record.  For  her  efforts  Mann 
received  All-America  honors  from  the 
N  WIT. 

In  intra-state  competition,  Carolina  rolled 
out  one  victory  after  another  almost  ef¬ 
fortlessly.  Of  the  15  games  played,  Carolina 
won  10  of  them  by  scores  lopsided  by  at  least 
15  points.  In  only  two  games  were  the  scores 
even  within  five. 

Carolina  averaged  74  points  a  game,  while 
holding  its  opponents  to  an  average  of  54 
points. 

Coach  Angela  Lumpkin,  new  to  the  UNC 
campus  this  year,  employed  a  hard  player- 
to-player  defense,  which  is  her  term  for  the 
old  man-to-man  defense.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  a  3-2  zone  defense  worked 
most  effectively  for  the  Tar  Heels. 

The  ’75  version  of  the  women’s  team  had 
only  five  returnees  from  the  year  before. 
Eight  of  the  15-woman  squad  were 
freshmen.  ■ 


But  instead  of  performing  like  rookies,  the 
second  string  competed  as  well  as  most  of 
their  opposition’s  starters. 

Lumpkin  substituted  liberally  in  most 
games.  Against  N.C.  State  in  Carmichael 
Auditorium  every  Carolina  player  got  a 
chance  to  play  and  score. 

Starting  for  the  Tar  Heels  in  every  game 
was  All-America  Marsha  Mann;  co-captain 
with  Mann,  play-maker  B.J.  Woodard;  All- 
State  player  Dawn  Allred  and  the  junior 
transfer  from  Texas,  Courtney  Peck. 

Freshman  Joan  Leggett  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  had  to  be 
sidelined  for  a  few  games  due  to  an  injury 
and  another  freshman,  Jackie  Allison,  took 
a  starting  position. 

Linda  Matthews,  also  a  freshman,  was 
usually  the  first  substitute.  Her  fast,  stop- 
start  style  of  play  was  often  good  for  a  few 
turnovers  from  the  opposition.  Senior  Man- 
dy  Mauney  was  the  only  other  substitute 
who  played  in  every  game. 

Whether  it’s  men  or  women’s  basketball, 
regular  season  individual  statistics  like  those 
pertaining  to  Marsha  Mann  are  remarkable. 
Mann  shot  53  per  cent  from  the  floor  and  69 
per  cent  from  the  line  to  average  19  points  a 
game.  Meanwhile,  she  pulled  down  163 
rebounds  and  initiated  23  assists. 

A  regular  feature  of  a  Carolina  game  was 
the  alley-oop  pass  from  Dawn  Allred  to 
Mann.  Allred  would  throw  the  ball  to  Mann 
from  outer  Mongolia,  then  Mann  would 
turn  around  and  place  it  in  the  basket. 
Assists  were  Allred’s  forte,  amassing  a 
record  67  assists  by  the  end  of  the  regular 
season. 

But  when  Mann  was  occupied  under  the 
basket  and  the  alley-oop  was  impossible, 
Allred  would  simply  dump  the  ball  from  the 
top  of  the  circle.  In  this  way  she  averaged  1 1 
points  a  game. 

Courtney  Peck  and  Joan  Leggfctt  joined 
forces  with  Mann  to  keep  their  opponents 
from  getting  a  second  chance  to  shoot.  Peck 
and  Leggett  pulled  down  107  and  99 
rebounds,  respectively.  Carolina’s  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  boards  was  an  important  factor  in 
their  winning  streak. 

Highlights  of  the  season  included  passing 
the  century  mark  against  Shaw  with  a  basket 
by  freshman  Robyn  Cooper.  The  final  score 
was  107-44.  When  Carolina  traveled  to 
Greenville  to  take  on  East  Carolina,  it  took 
three  ulcer-producing  overtimes  to  finally 
put  them  down,  74-70. 


Marsha  Mann  In  Action 


A  round-robin  tournament  held 
January  in  Carmichael  Auditorium  witn< 

ed  many  firsts  in  UNC  women’s  baskett 
history. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  vars 
cheerleaders  and  pep  band  were  present 
urge  the  Tar  Heel  women  on  to  victory. 

At  least  2,000  spectators  showed  up  for 
big  match  between  the  defending  state  cha 

pions  from  Elon  College  and  Caroli: 
Carolina  squeaked  out  a  70-68  victory  th< 

But  in  retaliation,  Elon  handed  Caroli 
its  only  defeat  when  the  Tar  Heels  met  the 
on  their  home  court,  beating  UNC  83-7! 

The  Carolina  team  is  young  and  next  jt 
when  probation  will  no  longer  be  hangi 

over  them,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  aln 
unstoppable.  Yet  Marsha  Mann’s  grad 

tion  will  leave  a  gap  that  will  be  hard  to 
But  then  the  Tar  Heels  are  more  te 
oriented  than  most  of  their  opponents. 
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Options  in 

Health 

Care 

UNC  women  have 
variety  of  available  services 

Katie  N.  Campbell 
Staff  Writer 

If  you’re  new  in  Chapel  Hill,  or  even 
if  you’ve  been  here  a  while,  you  may  find 
it  difficult  to  decide  where  to  go  for  your 
health  care  needs.  A  variety  of  options 
exist  on  campus  and  in  the  community, 
but  finding  the  right  institution  or  groups 
for  a  particular  problem  can  indeed  be 
confusing. 

Since  you’re  paying  a  mandatory 
health  fee  of  $37.50  per  semester,  the 
most  reasonable  place  to  look  first  for 
clinical  services  is  the  Student  Health 
Service  (SHS). 

Of  special  interest  to  women  are  the 
gynecological  services  available  through 
the  SHS,  such  as  pelvic  examinations, 
Pap  smears,  pregnancy  tests,  VD  and 
vaginitis  tests  and  treatment,  abortion 
counseling  and  referral  and  treatment  of 
menstrual  problems. 

In  July,  Dr.  Mary  Susan  Fulghum, 
assistant  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne¬ 
cology  at  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital,  joined 
the  SHS  staff.  She  will  take  care  of  con¬ 
traceptive  needs  such  as  inserting  IUD’s 
and  fitting  diaphragms  and  will  devote 
attention  to  special  gynecological  prob¬ 
lems.  If  you  feel  strongly  about  seeing  a 
woman  physician,  make  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Fulghum  —  she  has  office  hours 
part  of  each  weekday  except  Friday. 

However,  if  you  have  an  acute  problem 
which  requires  immediate  treatment,  you 
can  often  be  seen  on  a  walk-in  basis  by 
other  SHS  physicians  or  by  Ms.  Peggy 
Norton,  the  family  nurse  practitioner. 

A  relatively  new  SHS  service  is  the 
weekly  two-phase  Women’s  Health  Clinic. 
The  first  part  (held  on  Tuesday  nights)  is 
an  educational  discussion  session  concern¬ 
ing  contraception  and  women’s  health. 
During  the  second  phase  (held  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoons  until  6  or  7  p.m.),  pelvic 
exams  are  performed,  IUD’s  are  inserted, 
diaphragms  are  fitted  or  birth  control  pills 
are  prescribed,  depending  on  which  con¬ 
traceptive  method  each  woman  chooses. 
Women  who  can’t  attend  the  second  part 
of  the  clinic  on  Thursday  can  make  an 


appointment  with  Dr.  Fulghum  for  a 
more  convenient  day. 

(If  you  think  you  might  have  VD,  or 
if  your  period  is  over  a  week  late  and  you 
think  you  might  be  pregnant,  go  to  the 
health  service  immediately.  When  VD  is 
discovered  early  enough,  it  can  be  treated 
successfully  before  it  has  had  any  debili¬ 
tating  effects.  Also,  it’s  important  to 
confirm  a  pregnancy  early.  If  it  is  to  be 
continued,  you  need  supplemental  vita¬ 
mins  and  iron;  if  the  pregnancy  is  to  be 
terminated,  an  abortion  is  easier  on  you 
and  less  expensive  when  performed  early. 

Keep  in  mind  that  your  medical  record 
at  the  health  service  is  confidential. 
Except  for  those  communicable  diseases, 
which  by  law  must  be  reported  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  no  medical  infor¬ 
mation  about  you  is  ever  divulged  to 
anyone  without  your  written  consent. 

For  example,  your  parents  will  never 
know  that  you  take  birth  control  pills 
prescribed  by  a  SHS  physician  unless  you 
give  them  your  written  consent  to  see 
your  medical  record.  The  code  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  also  covers  mental  health 
records. 

Of  course,  general  clinical  services  are 
available  at  the  health  service,  and  several 
speciality  clinics  visit  the  SHS  from  the 
hospital  each  week.  For  those  students 
too  ill  to  handle  a  normal  daily  routine, 
the  SHS  has  in-patient  facilities.  Students 
who  have  surgery  in  NCMH  can  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  by  staying 
in  the  SHS  for  their  postoperative  care 
period. 

One  important  fact  to  remember  about 
the  health  service  is  that  most  of  then- 
services  are  “free”  beyond  the  semesterly 
fee  which  covers  professional  services, 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays  performed  in 
the  SHS.  Pregnancy  and  VD  tests  are 
performed  in  the  SHS  laboratory  and 
therefore  are  free.  But  Pap  smears  cost 
$4.  (VD  tests  are  free,  but  there  is  a 
charge  for  the  treatment  of  penicillin 
shots.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  billing  office  to 
bill  you  instead  of  your  parents  and  give 
the  office  your  correct  address.) 

If  you’re  well  physically,  but  worried 
or  troubled  emotionally,  you  can  contact 
the  Mental  Health  Section  of  the  SHS. 
Mental  Health  is  staffed  by  two  psycho¬ 
logists,  two  psychiatrists  and  two  coun¬ 
selors  (one  of  each  is  a  woman). 

Also,  Dr.  Don  Harris,  the  SHS  health 
educator,  is  available  to  talk  with  stu¬ 
dents,  individually  or  in  groups,  about 
health  concerns.  If  you  have  difficulties 
with  medical  excuses  from  class  or  with 
juggling  academics  and  health  problems, 
speak  with  him. 

Naturally,  there  are  good  and  bad  ways 
to  use  the  health  service.  One  of  the  best 
ways  is  to  find  a  doctor  you  like,  and  see 
him/her  each  time.  To  be  assured  of 


Q 


seeing  a  particular  doctor,  make 
appointment  in  advance. 

If  the  SHS  can’t  fill  your  parti 
health-related  need,  there  are  many 
pus  and  community  groups  that  you 
consult. 

•  Human  Sexuality  Information 
Counseling  Service  (HSICS)  is  a  c 
dential,  student-operated  sexuality  c 
seling  service  located  in  Suite  B  o' 
Carolina  Union.  HSICS  advises  stuc 
in  such  areas  as  contraception,  he 
sexuality,  sexual  dysfunctions  and 
lem  pregnancies.  Also,  booklets  a 
VD,  birth  control  and  other  health-rel 
topics  are  available  free  through 
office.  Telephone  number:  933-550.^ 

•  The  Student  Health  Action  ( 
mittee  (SFtAC)  operates  a  free  clinic  I 
6:30  to  10  p.m.  on  Monday  ni 
Medical,  dental  and  public  health 
dents  provide  pregnancy  and  VD 
some  dental  care,  some  counseling 
other  general  clinical  services.  Telepl 
number:  942-2155. 

•  Switchboard  is  a  community-b 
crisis  center  operating  primarily  throu 
24  hour  a  day  telephone  line  (929-71 
but  also  through  its  Rosemary  Si 
center  near  Carrboro.  The  Won- 
Health  and  Pregnancy  Counseling  Sei 
operates  through  Switchboard. 

•Birthchoice  is  a  pro-life  pregm 
counseling  service  offering  alternate 
abortion.  It  operates  through  the  f 
man  Center  and  the  telephone  numb 
942-3030. 

•The  Childbirth  and  Parenthood  ) 
cation  Association  offers  Lamaze  ch 
in  natural  childbirth  as  well  as  film  si 
ings  and  other  services. 

•The  Association  of  Women  Stud 
(AWS)  sponsors  speakers  on  won: 
health. 

Other  groups  which  may  be  abl 
help  you  are  the  Chapel  Hill  Won- 
Health  Project,  the  Triangle  Area  Les 
Association,  the  Chapel  Hill  Health  C 
tion  and  the  Odum  Village  Public  He 
Nursing  Service.  A  comprehensive  lb 
of  all  groups  concerned  with  worn 
health  will  be  available  in  the  AWS  o 
(Suite  D  of  the  Union)  in  September 
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A  Year  of  Firsts  in  Sports 


Jane  E.  Albright 
Staff  Writer 

Last  year  was  a  time  of  many  “firsts” 
for  Carolina  women’s  athletics.  It  was  the 
first  year  that  the  women  were  a  part  of 
the  athletic  department.  For  the  first 
time,  an  athletic  scholarship  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  woman  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  And,  at  last,  the  women  had  an 
athletic  director  of  their  own. 

This  new-found  recognition  and  pres¬ 
tige  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  all 
eight  of  the  women’s  varsity  teams  fin¬ 
ished  the  year  with  winning  records. 
Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  women  as  serious 
competitors  in  athletics. 

The  women  practiced  as  hard  and 
sacrificed  as  much  as  any  of  the  men’s 
teams.  And  they  have  the  record  to  prove 
it.  All  eight  teams  have  more  wins  than 
losses. 

Both  the  tennis  and  golf  teams  won 
state  championships.  The  fencing  team 
brought  UNC  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Southern  school  in  the  history  of 
fencing  to  finish  in  the  top  ten  nationally. 
Also,  on  the  national  scene,  the  basketball 
team  traveled  to  Texas  to  compete  in  the 
National  Women’s  Invitational  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

The  Tar  Heel  women’s  field  hockey 
team  sent  now  rising  sophomore  Vicki 
greenwood  to  the  nationals,  where  she 
finished  on  the  second  team  of  the  three 
earn  competition.  The  women  gymnasts 
placed  second  in  the  state  meet,  while  the 
volleyball  team  finished  fourth  in  their 
Pate  competition.  The  end  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  season  found  the  women  with  a  9-2 
lual  meet  record. 

Since  sports  enthusiasts  prefer  watch- 
ng  winners,  the  women  gathered  fans  as 
hey  kept  rolling  in  the  wins  last  year. 


Camey  Timberlake 


Women  learn  sometimes  you  win ,  sometimes 
you  lose  and  a  lot  are  rained  out 


Over  2,000  spectators  came  to  Carmichael 
Auditorium  to  watch  the  Tar  Heels  face 
the  women  Fighting  Christians  of  Elon 
College.  Standing  room  only  was  the  case 
when  the  tennis  team  hosted  the  state 
championship  here. 

Only  a  few  dark  moments  dampened 
the  spirit  that  first  year.  The  biggest  upset 
came  when  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  (NCAIAW)  placed  the  women’s 
basketball  team  on  probation  for  alleged 
illegal  practices  the  year  before.  There¬ 
fore,  they  were  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  state  championship.  This  fact  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  nonvocalized  reason  the 
women  cagers  fought  all  their  opponents 
into  submission  until  the  last  game  of  the 
regular  season. 

From  the  lessons  learned  that  first 
year,  the  women  should  be  even  better  as 
they  prepare  for  their  second  year  of 
“serious”  athletic  competition.  But  the 
competition  will  also  have  improved,  with 
many  of  the  opponents  a  closer  match 
than  last  year. 

But  while  the  women  improve  in  skills 
and  ability  under  the  guidance  of  the 
athletic  department,  they  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  become  as  “profes¬ 
sional”  as  the  men  in  such  matters  as 
scholarships  or  coaches’  pay. 

Women  coaches  are  paid  a  small  sup¬ 
plement  by  the  athletic  department  for 
their  coaching  but  it  is  still  far  less  than 
the  salary  the  men  receive,  even  those 
who  coach  a  minor  sport,  or  one  that 
isn’t  revenue-producing. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy?  Most 
of  the  women’s  coaches  are  physical 
education  teachers  first,  and  coaches 
secondly,  at  least  so  far  as  pay.  But  most 
of  the  men  coaches  of  the  minor  sports 
coach  more  than  one  sport  and  don’t 
teach  at  all. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  pay  between 
the  women’s  coaches  and  the  coaches  of 
the  men’s  revenue-producing  sports  like 
basketball  or  football. 

But  progress  is  being  made  in  the  way 
of  providing  financial  incentives  for  de¬ 
serving  female  athletes.  For  instance,  in 
1974,  tennis  player  Camey  Timberlake 
became  the  first  woman  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  to  receive  an  athletic 
scholarship.  This  year  she  will  be  joined 
by  two  rising  freshmen.  Cathy  Shoemaker 
will  enter  Carolina  this  fall  with  a  basket¬ 
ball  scholarship,  along  with  Olympic 


Dawn  Allred 


swimmer  Ann  Marshall  who  is  here  on, 
naturally,  a  swimming  scholarship. 

This  policy  of  awarding  scholarships  to 
rising  freshmen  has  caused  consternation 
among  women  athletes  who  have  already 
proven  themselves  before  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  women. 

One  dissatisfied  athlete,  basketball 
starter  Dawn  Allred,  has  decided  to  leave 
Carolina  for  another  school  where  she 
will  receive  an  athletic  scholarship  for  her 
basketball  prowess. 

These  kinks  and  others  in  the  women’s 
athletic  program  may  be  solved  with  the 
help  of  Title  IX,  the  section  of  the 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972  that 
provided  equal  opportunity  for  all  sexes 
in  federally  funded  institutions,  including 
university  sports. 

At  the  moment,  Title  IX’s  full  impli¬ 
cations  are  not  known,  and  probably 
won’t  be  until  the  courts  rule  on  what 
constitutes  equal  opportunity. 

But  with  Title  IX  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  women’s  athletics  growing  ever 
more  competative  here  at  Carolina  2nd  at 
other  universities,  women  athletes,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  coaches  must  ask  them¬ 
selves  how  far  do  they  want  to  go.  When 
does  winning  become  too  important? 
Do  they  really  want  the  dog-eat-dog 
recruiting  world  that  is  dominating  men’s 
athletics? 

This  second  year  could  make  the 
difference  here  at  Carolina. 


photo  courtesy  of  Gary  Labraico 
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Rape 

Katie  N.  Campbell 
Staff  Writer 

For  women,  RAPE  is  a  word  that 
combines  in  one  gut  emotion  feelings  of 
terror,  rage,  hatred,  humiliation  and  vul¬ 
nerability.  That  word  is  heard  often  on 
college  campuses,  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
is  no  exception. 

In  Chapel  Hill  and  Carrboro,  18  rapes 
and  rape  attempts  were  reported  to  the 
police  in  1974.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  rapes  that  actually  occur  is 
three  to  ten  times  that  of  the  number 
reported.  In  the  first  half  of  1975,  12 
rapes  and  rape  attempts  have  already  been 
reported  to  Chapel  Hill  and  Carrboro 
police. 

These  statistics  fail  to  impress  many 
women.  It’s  always  someone  else,  they 
argue.  Women  reportedly  make  poor 
jurors  in  rape  trials,  for  they  have  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  woman 
who  was  raped  must  have  provoked  her 
attacker  in  some  way.  Convincing  them¬ 
selves  that  the  victim  did  something  “to 
get  herself  raped”— something  they  would 
never  do  —  gives  women  a  false  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sense  of  security.  “As  long  as  I 
don’t  go  to  bars  at  night  (or  as  long  as  I 
don’t  wear  halter  tops,  or  stay  home 
alone,  or  live  in  an  apartment,  etc.)  like 
that  woman  did,  it  will  never  happen  to 
me.” 

Sadly,  that  is  not  the  case.  A  71 -year- 
old  woman  and  a  4-year-old  girl  have  been 
raped  in  Chapel  Hill  in  the  last  three 
years.  Rape  victims  here  are  students, 
non-students,  dormitory  dwellers,  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers  and  house  dwellers.  They 
are  married,  single,  fat,  thin,  young,  old, 
ugly,  average  and  beautiful.  Some  are 
intelligent,  some  are  not.  Some  walk  alone 
at  night,  while  others  stay  home  at  night 
with  all  doors  and  windows  locked. 

The  same  variety  is  true  in  rapists. 
Not  all  rapists  lurk  in  dark  alleys  at  night 
wearing  trenchcoats  and  sunglasses.  Prob¬ 
ably  few  of  them  do. 

Because  of  the  way  men  in  American 
society  traditionally  have  been  reared, 
many  men  grow  up  thinking  that  women 
secretly  want  to  be  raped  (which  is,  of 
course,  absurd).  They  think  a  woman 
means  “yes”  when  she  is  screaming  “no.” 

Any  woman  living  in  Chapel  Hill/ 
Carrboro  must  be  aware  that  rape  can 
happen  to  her.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  a  woman  can  do,  however,  to 
minimize  that  possibility. 

The  best  methods  of  rape  prevention 
begin  before  an  attack  situation  ever 
materializes. 


The  best  methods 


Make  sure  you  are  secure  where  you 
live.  If  you  feel  that  the  locks  in  your 
dorm,  sorority  or  apartment  are  inade¬ 
quate,  lobby  for  the  best,  the  deadbolt 
lock.  Some  experts  advocate  the  use  of  a 
combination  push-button  lock.  Chain 
locks  usually  can  be  forced  easily,  and 
give  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Leave  lights  and  a  radio  on  if  you  leave 
at  night  or  if  you  won’t  return  until  dark. 

If  when  you  return  you  see  that  the  lock 
on  your  door  has  been  tampered  with,  or 
if  something  just  doesn’t  feel  right  about 
going  in  your,  place,  don’t  go  in.  Wake  a 
neighbor,  or  call  the  police.  On  a  national 
scale,  FBI  statistics  show  that  50%  of 
reported  rapes  occur  indoors,  and  most 
of  those  are  in  the  victim’s  home. 

Have  your  car  keys  ready  in  your  hand 
whenever  you  go  to  your  car  and  always 
check  the  back  seat  and  floor  of  your  car 
before  you  get  in.  When  you  drive  at 
night,  keep  all  doors  locked  and  windows 
rolled  up  far  enough  that  a  hand  can’t  get 
through.  Make  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
gas  and  that  your  car  is  in  good  working 
order.  If  you’re  traveling  to  your  home¬ 
town  or  to  another  college  campus,  you 
can  probably  find  someone  else  who 
would  like  a  ride  (but  don’t  pick  up  a 
hitchhiker). 

If  you  are  alone  and  your  car  breaks 
down,  you’re  in  a  vulnerable  position. 
Frederic  Storaska,  a  lecturer  on  rape 
prevention,  advocates  leaving  the  locked 
car  with  the  hood  raised  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  lights  blinking  if  you’re  in  a 
deserted  place.  If  you  take  refuge  some¬ 
where  that  you  can  see  the  car  but  that  a 
person  at  the  car  can’t  see  you,  then  you 
can  judge  whether  to  accept  the  help  of 
the  person  who  stops.  Others  advocate 
leaving  the  car  only  long  enough  to  raise 
the  hood  and  then  remaining  in  the  car 
with  the  windows  raised  and  the  doors 
locked  until  help  comes.  If  you’re  in  what 
you  consider  to  be  an  unsafe  part  of 
town,  that  might  be  the  best  thing  to  do; 
however,  if  you’re  in  a  well-lighted  and 
well-populated  area  of  town,  you  might 
want  to  leave  the  car  to  walk  to  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

Be  extremely  cautious  in  approaching 
males  for  help.  While  males  are  occasion¬ 
ally  chivalrous  to  damsels  in  distress, 
there  are  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  Women  who  have  escaped  from 
one  assailant  have  asked  another  man  for 
assistance  and  protection,  only  to  be 
raped  by  him.  Obviously,  you’ll  have  to 
use  your  own  judgment,  but  a  male- 
female  couple  would  seem  to  be  a  safer 
bet  than  a  man  alone. 


If  you  think  you  are  being 
while  you  are  driving,  don’t  dr: 
Drive  to  the  police  station  or  ii 
one’s  yard  blowing  your  horn  if 
tion  warrants  it.  If  you  are  drivi 
of  the  sudden  there’s  a  man  in 
seat,  don’t  panic.  If  you’re  in  a  ] 
part  of  town,  have  a  minor 
with  another  car  (a  police  car,  if 
If  you  can’t  do  that,  keep  your  \ 
you  and  try  something  else.  R 
you’re  at  the  wheel,  and  that 
an  advantage.  You  might  tell  th 
really  think  he’s  sexy,  and  why 
back  to  your  place  (or  a  friend 
of  going  out  to  the  country' 
way  back  to  town,  you’re  boi 
through  a  population  area  in  \ 
can  collide  with  another  car,  h 
ing,  or  escape  from  the  car  at  a 


When  you’re  on  foot,  take 
lated  routes  to  and  from  clas: 
library,  and  vary  your  routes 
According  to  the  FBI,  75%  ( 
rapes  are  premeditated,  and  n 
“stalk”  their  victims  for  days  t 
they  can  catch  them  at  a  i 
vulnerable  time. 

Don’t  necessarily  feel  saf 
bicycle,  either.  Always  be  aw; 
surroundings  when  you’re  r 
bike.  As  in  walking,  avoid  rid 
bushes  or  in  unpopulated  area 

When  you’re  walking  (day 
don’t  daydream.  If  you  think 
following  you,  cross  the  stree 
still  being  followed,  do  some 
and  scream  if  there  are  peo) 
Run  up  to  the  nearest  lighti 
you’re  in  a  residential  area 
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re  vent  ion  begin  before 


me  around.  Ring  the  doorbell  or 
i  the  window,  whatever  is  needed  to 
elp.  Run  or  smash  a  shop  window  (if 
( is  imminent)  to  summon  the  police 
iu’re  in  a  deserted  business  area. 
;ver  you  do,  don’t  just  pretend  to 
;  the  follower,  hoping  he’ll  go  away, 
isters  pick  up  sisters.”  There’s  a 
i  behind  that  bumper  sticker.  Many 
rictims  were  picked  up  while  hitch- 
;  and  raped  by  the  person  or  people 
ricked  them  up.  Many  men  believe 
vomen  hitchhikers  are  looking  for 
thrills  or  that  a  rape  is  a  fair  price 
insportation.  Movies  with  suggestive 
iike  “Highway  Hooker”  and  “Pick- 
Highway  89”  don’t  help  the  woman 
r’s  image. 

ire’s  a  special  problem  along  this 
n  the  Chapel  Hill/Carrboro  area. 


ng  to  Judith  Kraines,  coordinator 
Chapel  Hill/Carrboro  Rape  Crisis 
:  men  from  rural  areas  often  drive 
wn  looking  for  women  hitch- 
whom  they  take  outside  the 
hne  to  rape.  Two  women  students 
last  summer  were  picked  up  by 
ising  this  method  of  operation. 

women  claim  they  can  judge 
ivho  stop  to  pick  them  up.  but 
large  number  of  hitchhikers  who 
1 1»  it  appears  to  be  foolish  to  make 
udgment.  Women  should  be  able 
with  the  same  expectation  of 
•at  men  have  (although  men  are 
sal  risks  as  well),  but  statistics 
it  they  can't.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
not  invest  in  a  bus  pass  for 
md  town  transportation?  If  you 
arrboro,  ride  a  bike.  For  out  of 


town  trips,  there’s  a  rides  coordination 
service  available  through  Student  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  don’t  take  a  chance  hitching, 
even  with  a  guy  or  several  other  girls. 

A  common  problem  at  college  is  rape 
by  an  acquaintance.  It  is  very  common 
for  a  woman  to  extend  trust  in  a  setting 
in  which  she  is  constantly  meeting  new 
people.  If  you  are  at  a  party  and  someone 
suggests  going  out  to  get  beer,  know  the 
person  you’re  going  with.  If  you’re  going 
on  a  blind  date,  arrange  to  go  out  with 
another  couple  you  know.  When  Jack 
introduces  you  to  Joe,  don’t  assume  that 
Joe  is  as  good  a  guy  as  Jack  is.  Whenever 
you  go  out,  have  a  dime  for  the  phone 
and  enough  money  to  get  back  home. 

Sound  silly?  Many  women  have  been 
raped  simply  because  they  didn’t  know 
the  person  they  were  going  out  with. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  an  actual  attack  situation  is  not  to 
panic.  If  the  guy  is  armed,  you  may  not 
want  to  resist.  Consent  through  fear  is 
still  rape  in  North  Carolina.  If  the  guy 
isn’t  armed,  you  may  want  to  resist.  In 
either  case,  there  are  some  do’s  and  don’ts 

Do  not  carry  a  whistle  around  your 
neck  to  blow  in  case  of  attack,  unless  it’s 
on  an  easily  breakable  chain,  for  anything 
around  your  neck  can  be  used  to  choke 
you. 

Keep  in  mind  that  any  weapon  you 
carry  can  be  used  against  you.  If  the 
wind  is  wrong,  a  Mace  spray  may  blow 
back  into  your  own  face.  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  a  man  experienced  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  street  fighting  to  take  a  knife 
or  gun  from  you.  (Besides,  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon  is  illegal  in  North 
Carolina.) 

If  you  are  determined  to  carry  some¬ 
thing,  it  must  be  in  your  hand  and  ready 
for  use  when  you  need  it.  Some  people 
claim  that  a  plastic  lemon  filled  with 
lemon  juice  is  effective  when  squirted 
directly  in  the  assailant’s  eyes.  The  Chapel 
Hill/Carrboro  Rape  Crisis  Center  sells  a 
small  spray  vial  containing  an  eye  irritant 
combined  with  a  vegetable  dye  which  is 
visible  for  three  days  when  sprayed  on 
your  assailant.  It  may  blow  back  on  you, 
however,  if  the  wind  isn’t  right. 

Some  women  have  been  able  to  talk 
their  way  out  of  a  rape  by  claiming  they 
have  VD  or  are  pregnant.  Some  have  told 
their  attacker(s)  that  they  know  of  a 
friend  or  two  who  would  like  to  join  in 
the  fun  and  then  have  escaped  on  the  way 
to  the  friend’s  imaginary  house.  Pleading 
“please  don’t  hurt  me”  apparently  only 
angers  most  rapists,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  in  your  best  interest.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  try  to  convince  the  rapist  that 


an  attack 

•you  are  a  person,  for  example,  that  you 
are  about  the  age  of  his  daughter. 

There  are  different  theories  about  the 
advisability  of  physically  resisting  an 
attack.  There  appear  to  be  different  types 
of  rapists;  and  whereas  resistance  may 
send  one  rapist  searching  for  an  easier 
victim,  resistance  may  escalate  another 
rapist  s  sexual  excitement.  You  must  be 
the  judge  of  your  particular  situation. 

There  is  one  rule  in  defending  yourself 
against  an  attacker,  however,  that  you 
should  never  forget.  If  what  you  do 
doesn’t  work,  try  something  else.  Don’t 
quit  trying.  If  you  repeatedly  try  telling 
the  guy  you  were  just  diagnosed  as  having 
a  severe  case  of  syphilis  and  he  continues 
with  his  attack,  keep  trying  to  convince 
him  as  he  penetrates  you.  If  he  grabs  you 
from  behind  and  you  kick  his  shin  to  no 
avail,  try  breaking  his  little  finger.  But 
don’t  quit  trying. 

If  you  are  raped,  you  may  want  to 
contact  the  police,  or  you  may  not  want 
to  even  think  about  the  rape,  It  seems  to 
help  to  talk  about  it,  though.  The  Chapel 
Hill/Carrboro  Rape  Crisis  Center  has  a  24 
hour  telephone  line  (967-RAPE)  staffed 
by  trained  volunteers  to  talk  to  rape 
victims.  The  Center  operates  under  strict 
confidentiality,  and  many  of  their  coun¬ 
selors  have  been  rape  victims. 

One  crucial  fact  to  remember  if  you 
are  raped  is  to  seek  medical  attention 
immediately.  Do  not  shower,  bathe, 
douche  or  change  clothes.  The  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  emergency 
room  has  a  rape  team  of  nurses,  physi¬ 
cians  and  professional  counselors  specially 
trained  in  dealing  with  rape  victims. 

Rapists  are  usually  repeaters,  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  man  who  attacked  you 
has  VD  is  extremely  high.  Don’t  wait 
around  to  see  if  you  have  VD;  you  may 
never  have  any  symptoms.  Two  shots  are 
the  only  treatment  necessary.  You  may 
be  pregnant,  and  depending  on  the  birth 
control  method  you  use  and  the  point  in 
your  menstrual  cycle  during  which  you 
were  attacked,  you  may  want  to  take  the 
morning-after-pill.  If  you’d  rather  wait  to 
see  if  you  are  pregnant,  the  hospital  rape 
team  will  assist  you  in  arranging  for  an 
abortion  if  necessary. 

You  should  always  be  cautious,  but 
not  paranoid.  If  you  made  yourself  miser¬ 
able  by  wearing  clothes  that  cover  you 
from  head  to  toe,  never  going  outside 
your  apartment,  and  always  having  a 
ferocious  dog  by  your  side,  you  could 
still  be  raped.  But  know  the  risks  you 
take,  like  hitchhiking.  A  simple  awareness 
on  your  part  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
protecting  you. 
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From  Rock  to  Swing  to  Blues. . . 


Female  singers  hit  the  big  time 


Danny  Lineberry 
Guest  Writer 

Until  recently,  if  you  were  to  ask 
someone  to  name  popular  female  singers, 
the  response  would  most  likely  be  limited 
to  Judy  Collins,  Joan  Baez  and  Joni 
Mitchell.  Or  maybe  Janis  Joplin  and  Grace 
Slick,  if  they  preferred  rock;  or  a  blues 
singer  like  Bessie  Smith  or  Billie  Holiday, 
if  their  taste  ran  in  that  direction. 

But  ask  the  same  question  now  and 
the  answers  will  range  from  Linda  Ron- 
stadt  to  Phoebe  Snow  to  Bonnie  Raitt  — 
from  country  rock  through  light  swing 
to  gutsy  blues  —  along  with  the  standards. 
The  reason  for  the  increased  popularity 
of  female  performers  are  unclear,  but  as 
record  company  executives  pore  over 
sales  charts  for  1975  one  thing  becomes 
obvious  — they  make  money. 

Ronstadt,  for  example,  chalked  up 
minor  hits  with  “Different  Drum  in 
1967  and  “Long  Long  Time”  in  1970. 
But  her  most  recent  album  —  “Heart  Like 
a  Wheel”- was  her  first  to  reach  number 
one.  Over  150,000  copies  sold  in  the  first 
month  it  was  released,  and  the  single 
“You’re  No  Good”  also  climbed  to  the 
top  spot.  The  album  is  now  falling  off  the 
popcharts  but  is  still  doing  fairly  well  on 
the  country  charts  where  the  single,  “I 
Can’t  Help  It  If  I’m  Still  in  Love  With 
You,”  made  the  top  five. 

Joni  Mitchell  and  Maria  Muldaur  are 
other  examples  of  women  who  only 
recently  won  a  large  audience  and  the 
mass  sales  that  follow.  Both  have  been  in 
the  music  business  since  the  mid-sixties: 


Mitchell  as  a  solo  artist  and  Muldaur  as  a 
member  of  several  jug  bands.  Mitchell’s 
early  albums  of  wistfull  ballads  and  tales 
of  tortured  romance  sold  moderately  well 
to  her  small  but  dedicated  audience.  How- 
e\  „r,  she  gained  more  acclaim  from  the 
songs  she  penned  for  other  performers 
such  as  “Both  Sides  Now”  for  Judy 
Collins.  Her  audience  has  since  blossomed, 
and  her  last  two  albums  were  her  biggest 
sellers. 

Muldaur’s  first  solo  album,  with  songs 
ranging  from  country  classics  by  Jimmie 
Rogers  and  Dolly  Parton  to  new  tunes  by 
up-and-coming  female  writers,  sold  over 
750,000  copies.  The  single  “Midnight  at 
the  Oasis”  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy. 

Bonnie  Raitt’s  first  album  of  mostly 
blues  enjoyed  only  modest  success,  but 
“Streetlights,”  her  most  recent,  sold  well. 
Although  she  is  a  devotee  of  the  Chicago 
and  Mississippi  Delta  blues  masters, 
“Streetlights”  contains  songs  from  the 
likes  of  Joni  Mitchell  and  fewer  blues 
tunes. 

But  not  all  the  success  stories  are  of 
women  who  are  just  now  gaining  recogni¬ 
tion  after  years  of  struggling. 

Twenty-four-year-old  Phoebe  Snow 
was  almost  unheard  of  just  a  few  months 
ago.  The  sales  of  her  first  album  have  now 
climbed  past  the  $1  million  mark. 

“We  never  heard  of  her  until  some 
people  came  in  and  started  asking  about 
her,”  said  Bo  Porter,  a  partner  in  Spring- 
field  Records.  “That’s  when  we  got  the 
album.” 


Rita  Coolidge  (right)  first  came 
into  prominence  in  1969  while 
touring  with  Joe  Cocker  and  his 
Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen.  Maria 
Muldaur  sang  with  jug  bands, 
then  made  it  big  in  1974  with  the 
sultry  “Midnight  at  the  Oasis.” 


In  addition  to  bringing  larger  audienc 
and  limelight  to  both  relatively  unknov 
and  new  female  artists,  the  increast 
popularity  of  women  has  helped  tl 
album  sales  of  established  performei 
Among  those  testing  the  comeback  wate 
are  Judy  Collins,  Joan  Baez  and  Janis  la 
The  latest  albums  by  Collins  and  Baez 
“Judith”  and  “Diamonds  and  Rust” 
sold  well  and  received  generally  favc 
able  reviews. 

And  with  “Between  the  Lines,”  Jar 
Ian  appears  ready  to  renew  her  career  th 
started  with  “Society’s  Child”  in  196 
The  song,  which  concerns  an  interrac 
love  affair,  created  swirls  of  controvers 
Since  then,  her  albums  have  receiv 
little  attention.  She  has  since  changt 
record  labels,  and  with  the  single 
Seventeen”  headed  for  the  top  ten,  see 
on  the  verge  of  regaining  an  audience. 

The  reasons  for  the  new-found  succc 
of  women  are  murky,  but  people  in 
music  business  in  Chapel  Hill  have  th 
ideas. 

“I  don’t  know  why  they’re  so  popula 
said  Marnie  Harris,  a  salesperson  at 
Record  Bar.  “I  don’t  know  if  there 
actually  more  female  vocalists  be 
recruited  or  if  there  are  just  more 
them  coming  along.  Or  it  may  be  tl 
the  record  companies  are  signing  the 
because  that’s  what  the  consumer  want? 

Carolina  Union  director  Howard  Hen 
said  he  feels  more  females  are  bei 
signed  and  promoted  because  they  £ 
such  money-makers.  Dick  Hungate,  pi 
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?ram  director  at  WCHL,  agreed,  but  said 
iemand  is  also  a  factor. 

“The  heavy  rock  groups,  except  for 
he  really  big  ones  like  the  Stones,  seem 
o  have  died  out,”  Hungate  said,  “so  the 
ecord  companies  had  to  fill  that  gap. 
rhere’s  also  more  of  a  public  awareness, 
ind  they  (female  artists)  have  better 
>roducers.” 

Not  only  do  they  have  better  pro- 
lucers,  but  better  musicians,  and  in  many 
ases  the  newest  songs  by  the  hottest 
oung  writers  in  the  business. 

Part  of  the  success  of  Ronstadt’s 
Heart  Like  a  Wheel”  is  given  to  pro- 
ucer  Peter  Asher,  James  Taylor’s  pro- 
ucer  and  former  partner  in  the  British 
uo  of  Peter  and  Gordon.  Unlike  her 
jrmer  producers,  almost  always  her  boy- 
iend  at  the  time,  Asher  picked  material 
lat  showcases  Ronstadt’s  talent  for  sing- 
ig  varied  material.  By  partially  removing 
sr  from  her  usual  country-rock  reper- 
>ire,  Asher  gave  the  album  commercial 
)peal  for  a  wider  audience.  Helping  out 
1  the  arrangements  was  Andrew  Gold, 
ho  has  worked  with  Maria  Muldaur. 

Another  Muldaur  alumnus  is  guitarist 
■nos  Garrett,  who,  along  with  Geoff  and 
aria  Muldaur,  was  a  member  of  the  Jim 
veskin  Jug  Band.  His  chunky  rhythm 
!d  home-spun  silk  solo  graced  Muldaur’s 
lidnight  at  the  Oasis”  and  led  critics  to 
il  Garrett  as  the  “guitarists’  guitarist.” 

Tom  Scott’s  emergence  as  one  of  the 
pst  sought-after  session  men  is  paralled 
his  sax  work  and  arranging  for  Joni 
jtchell.  Scott  appeared  on  “For  the 
|ses,”  took  a  larger  role  on  “Court  and 
irk,”  and  along  with  his  L.A.  Express, 
'vided  the  back-up  and  some  of  the 
angements  for  “Miles  of  Aisles.” 

Other  luminaries  providing  support  for 
lale  artists  are  John  David  Souther  and 
-  Kaz.  Souther’s  “Faithless  Love”  is 
best  ballad  on  Ronstadt’s  “Heart  Like 
fiieel,”  and  Ronstadt  and  Raitt  com- 
J  on  a  friendly  basis  for  Kaz’s  tunes, 
best  known  one  being  “Love  Has  No 
le.” 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  their  popu- 
y,  the  record  companies’  clamor  for 
ale  vocalists  —  both  new  and  estab- 
?d  —  is  on. 

Asylum  signed  Joni  Mitchell  to  a  long- 
i  contract  several  years  ago.  Ron- 
t’s  most  recent  album  fulfilled  a 
mitment  to  Capital,  but  her  next 
1  m  will  be  on  Asylum, 
ewcomer  Emmylou  Harris,  who  sang 
Giam  Parsons  before  his  death  last 
.  recently  released  “Pieces  of  the 


Sky”  on  Warner  Bros.  Muldaur  is  also  on 
that  label,  as  is  Wendy  Waldman,  who  has 
written  several  of  Muldaur’s  songs  and 
sings  backing  vocals  on  Ronstadt’s  last 
two  albums.  Canadians  Kate  and  Anna 
McGarrigle  have  also  been  signed  by 
Warner  Bros.  Anna  wrote  the  title  cut  for 
“Heart  Like  a  Wheel,”  and  Kate  penned  a 
song  for  Muldaur’s  first  album. 

Another  indication  of  the  industry’s 
interest  in  female  vocalists  is  the  fact  that 
Columbia  and  Shelter  Records  are  suing 
each  other  for  Phoebe  Snow’s  contract, 
and  she  is  suing  Shelter  for  breach  of 
contract.  Snow  won  an  early  battle  in  the 
court  fight  recently  when  a  preliminary 
injunction  preventing  her  from  signing 
with  Columbia  was  vacated  by  a  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court  Judge. 

Even  though  female  performers  are 
currently  riding  a  new  wave  of  popularity, 
the  trend  could  end  quickly. 

“It’s  a  cyclical  thing,  very  dramatic,” 
Henry  said  of  musical  trends.  “It’s  always 
changing,  and  it  changes  fast.” 


For  example,  Henry  said  the  Union 
“lost  a  bunch  of  money”  on  the  Linda 
Ronstadt/Earl  Scruggs  Revue  concert  last 
December.  “We  were  surprised,”  he  said. 
“We  thought  that  package  would  sell.”  On 
the  other  hand,  Phoebe  Snow  sold  out 
two  shows  in  Memorial  Hall  during  a 
spring  appearance. 

“If  the  dates  had  been  reversed,” 
Henry  said,  “Ronstadt  would  have  prob¬ 
ably  sold  out,  and  we  would  have  lost 
money  on  Phoebe  Snow. 

“There  are  no  rules  to  this  game.  If 
anybody  ever  finds  some,  he  could  make 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.” 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds,  1975 
could  go  down  in  history  as  the  year 
women  came  into  their  own  in  the  music 
world.  And  they  bring  with  them  a  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  female  perspective  in 
human  relationships  that  has  often  been 
missing  before.  They  open  up  a  woman’s 
heart  and  mind  and  let  this  added  dimen¬ 
sion  show.  At  last,  they  give  both  sides 
now. 
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For  Y our  Information 


If  you  are  an  athlete  who  would  like  to  compete  on  the 
collegiate  level,  check  out  the  times  of  the  following  organiza¬ 
tional  meetings,  and  go  try  out  in  the  sport  of  your  choice. 


Sport 

Date 

Time 

Place 

Volleyball 

Sept.  2 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Hockey 

Sept.  3 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Tennis 

Sept.  4 

4:00  p.m. 

301 -A  Woollen  Gym 

Golf 

Sept.  8 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Swimming 

Sept.  9 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Gymnastics 

Sept.  10 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Fencing 

Sept.  1 1 

4:00  p.m. 

Women’s  Gym 

Basketball 

To  Be  Announced 

Field  Hockey 


Date 

Opponent 

Time 

Sept.  30 

Appalachian 

Away 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  2 

UNC-Greensboro 

Away 

3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  9 

Duke 

Home 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  14 

Wake  Forest 

Home 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  17 

N.  C.  Club 

Home 

5:00  p.m. 

Oct.  21 

East  Carolina-Campbell 

Away 

3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  28 

Catawba 

Home 

3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  30 

High  Point 

Home 

3:00  p.m. 

Association  of  Women  Students 

Sandy  Lett,  Editor 

Lu  Ann  Jones,  Managing  Editor 


Tennis 


Health  Phone  Numbers 

Student  Health  Service .  966-2281 

Human  Sexuality  Information  and 

Counseling  Service .  933-5505 

Student  Health  Action  Committee .  942-2155 

Switchboard .  929-7177 

Chapel  Hill/Carrboro  Rape  Crisis  Center .  967-RAPE 

NCMH  Emergency  Room . , .  966-4438 

Birthchoice .  942-3030 


Date 

Time 

Opponents 

Place 

Sept.  27 

10:00  a.m. 

Mary  Baldwin 

Home 

Oct.  2 

3:00  p.m. 

UNC-G 

Greensboro 

Oct.  3 

3:00  p.m. 

Univ.  of  Virginia  Home 

Oct.  7 

3:00  p.m. 

Duke 

Durham 

Oct.  10 

3:00  p.m. 

Furman 

Home 

Oct.  15 

3:00  p.m. 

East  Carolina 

Home 

Oct.  24 

3:00  p.m. 

Furman 

Away 

Oct.  25 

10:00  a.m. 

Univ.  of  Florida  Away 

Oct.  30 

3:00  p.m. 

Duke 

Home 

Feb.  26-28 

Florida 

Invitational 

Tallahassee 

March  20 

10:00  a.m. 

Ohio  State 
University 

Home 

April  1 

3:00  p.m. 

Duke 

Durham 

April  7-10 

Southern 

Columbus, 

Collegiates 

Miss. 

April  15 

3:00  p.m. 

Wake  Forest 

Home 

April  22-24 

NCAIAW  Tennis 
Championships  Home 

Volleyball 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 

Scrimmage 

St.  Augustine 

Appalachian 

Chapel  Hill 

Winston  Salem  State 

Sept.  30 

Duke 

Durham 

Oct.  2 

East  Carolina 
High  Point 

Chapel  Hill 

Oct.  7 

Elon 

Winthrop 

Elon 

Oct.  9 

UNC-G 

Catawba 

Chapel  Hill 

Oct.  14 

Wake  Forest 
Louisburg 

Winston-Salem 

Oct.  16 

East  Carolina 

Greenville 

Oct.  21 

Wake  Forest 
Duke 

Chapel  Hill 

Oct.  23 

NCCU 

Duke 

NCCU 

Oct.  28 

UNC-G 

Elon 

Greensboro 

Nov.  4 

Louisburg 

Guilford 

Chapel  Hill 

Nov.  7-8 

State  V.B.  Tournament 

UNC -Charlotte 

Nov.  15  Finals  of  State  Tournament 
(top  three  teams) 
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Birth  Control 

Hope  is  not  a  method 


Katie  Newsome  Campbell 
Student  Health  Advocate 
&  Staff  Writer 

“The  Women's  Health  Clinic  is  a  two- 
phase  contraceptive  education  and 
examination  clinic  held  weekly  in  the 
Student  Health  Service.  The 
educational  discussion  begins  at  7  p.m. 
each  Tuesday  in  Room  205  of  the 
Student  Health  Service.  After  attending 
the  Tuesday  night  educational  session, 
appointments  may  be  made  for  the 
examination  clinic  held  from  1  to  6  p.m. 
each  Thursday." 

That  is  the  familiar  weekly 
announcement  in  the  Campus  Calendar 
section  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel.  The  clinic 
is  indeed  what  the  announcement  states 
it  to  be  and  much  more.  Its  capacity  and 
scope  are  expanding  to  include  an 
increasing  percentage  of  UNC  students 
in  the  services  it  offers. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Dr.  Don  Harris, 
health  educator  for  Student  Health 
Service  (SHS),  explained  that  the  clinic 
began  in  January,  1974,  in  response  to 
UNC  women’s  need  for  the  service. 

“We  realized  we  simply  could  not,  on 
a  one-to-one  basis,  take  care  of 
education  about  contraceptives.  We 
needed  an  alternative  form  in  which  to 
present  the  educational  information,” 
Harris  said. 

That  alternative  form  was  realized  in 
the  Women’s  Health  Clinic.  When  the 
service  was  first  instituted,  an 
educational  session  concerning 
contraceptives  was  held  on  Tuesday 
nights,  and  a  medical 
examination/ contraception  clinic  was 
held  on  Wednesday  nights.  The  first 
phase  was  staffed  by  trained  group 
leaders;  the  second,  by  residents  in 
gynecology  and  nurse  midwives  from 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 

Now,  nearly  two  years  after  its 
inception,  the  clinic  is  nearly  the  same  in 
its  procedures.  The  educational  phase  of 
the  clinic  is  still  held  on  Tuesday 
evenings  and  is  led  by  trained  group 
leaders  working  in  pairs.  A  general 
question  and  answer  period  follows  an 
acclaimed  film  on  contraception,  “Hope 
is  not  a  Method.”  Each  woman 
attending  the  session  is  given  a  brief 


questionnaire  concerning  her 
experience  with  contraception,  the  type 
of  birth  control  she  is  considering,  and 
whether  she  is  switching  to  another  or  is 
obtaining  contraception  for  the  first 
time. 

“1  see  many  women  in  regular  clinics 
(for  contraception)  who  aren't  W omen’s 
Health  Clinic  patients,”  Dr.  Fulghum 
said  recently.  She  noted  that  during  the 
first  three  sessions  of  the  Women’s 
Health  Clinic  this  semester,  12,  32,  and 
28  women  were  seen  per  week, 
respectively. 

The  clinic  has  had  a  problem  in  that 
some  women  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
only  for  contraception  purposes.  “The 
clinic  was  initially  set  up  to  see  only  new 
contraception  or  switches  (from  one 
type  of  contraception  to  another),  not 
return  visits  for  other  problems 
....other  gynecological  problems  just 
bog  it  down,”  Dr.  Harris  explained.  He 
emphasized  that  women  needing  ret  ills 
for  birth  control  pill  prescriptions.  Pap 
smears,  or  treatment  for  routine 
gynecological  problems  should  be  seen 
by  the  regular  SHS  stalf. 

Some  clinic  participants  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  males  present 
for  the  educational  session.  Allowing 
males  to  participate  is  a  possibility  lor 
the  future,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  but 
not  until  more  space  is  obtained  for  the 
film  showing  and  discussion  groups.  Dr. 
Fulghum  foresees  an  eventual  need  for 
three  groups  for  the  first  session:  a 
mixed  group,  an  all  female  group,  and 
an  all  male  group.  Both  doctors  stated 
that  no  woman  would  ever  be  forced  to 
participate  in  a  mixed  discussion  group 
if  she  felt  more  comfortable  in  an  all 
female  group. 

The  second  phase  of  the  clinic, 
medical  examination  and  prescription 
or  insertion  of  the  contraceptive,  now 
occurs  on  Thursday  afternoons  from  1  -6 
p.m.  Dr.  Mary  Susan  Fulghum,  a 
specialist  in  gynecology  and  assistant 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
in  the  UNC  medical  school,  conducts 
the  second  phase  of  the  clinic.  She  is 
assisted  by  Ms.  Peggy  Norton,  a  family 
nurse  practitioner  at  the  Student  Health 
Service. 

In  this  second  phase,  a  participant  in 
the  Women’s  Health  Clinic  can  obtain  a 


prescription  for  birth  control  pills,  ha 
an  intrauterine  device  (1UD)  inserted, 
have  a  diaphragm  fitted. 

According  to  Dr.  Harris,  “Worn 
have  to  either  attend  the  educatior 
session  or  be  directly  referred  to  t 
second  session.  We  want  some  methi 
of  insuring  that  the  woman  has  t 
information  we  think  it  necessary  ih 
she  have.” 

Participation  in  the  Women’s  Hea! 
Clinic  is  available  to  any  woman  stude 
who  pays  the  regular  student  health  f< 
There  is  no  additional  charge  for  t 
service  except  for  the  cost  of  t 
contraceptive  device  or  prescripti 
itself. 

Dr.  Harris  estimates  that  since  t 
clinic’s  inception,  the  number 
participants  per  week  has  varied  arou 
a  mean  of  20.  “Although  with* 
question  it  has  been  successful,  we  s 
haven’t  reached  the  number  we  initio 
thought  we’d  see  per  week,”  he  state 
He  added  that  the  majority  of  woi 
still  see  SHS  staff  physicians  on  a  c'i 
to-one  basis  for  contracept 
education  and  obtaining  prescripti 
for  birth  control  pills.  (Regular  si 
physicians  prescribe  the  pill,  but  do  r 
fit  diaphragms  or  insert  lUD’s.) 

More  counselors  for  the  educatioi 
session  are  needed  as  student  dema 
for  the  service  increases. 

“We  need  counselors,  women  v> 
have  had  experience  in  birth  cont 
counseling  in  the  past  and/  or  in  lead 
group  discussions,”  Dr.  Fulghum  si 
Group  leaders,  who  are  selected  by 
SHS  gynecology  services  commit 
and  who  are  required  to  go  throug 
training  session,  lead  discussion  gro> 
of  approximately  10  people.  Gr< 
leaders  explain  pelvic  exams,  1 
smears,  and  basic  means 
contraception.  From  five  to  seven  rn 
counselors  are  needed. 

“We  anticipate  needing  n 
counselors  if  we  expand  such  that  r 
are  included."  Dr.  Fulghum  said.  Ri 
now  we  have  no  male  group  leadei 
all.” 

Anyone  interested  in  becominj 
group  leader  should  contact 
Fulghum’ s  secretary  at  966-2486 
should  drop  by  106  MacNider  to  pi<  " 
an  application. 


Deborah  A.  Zimmerman 


Fear  of  Flying,  Erica  Jong.  The  New 
American  Library,  Inc.  311  pages. 
1.95. 

Erica  Jong’s  first  novel.  Fear  of 
lying,  is  as  much  neurotic  as  erotic. 
Isadora  Wing,  first  married  to  a 
sychotic,  now  married  to  a 
sychiatrist,  now  bounding  around 
urope  with  an  impotent  psychiatrist 
ho  pulls  legs  off  daddy  longlegs  is 
i-rself  neurotic.  Isadora:  “I  did  quite  a 
t  of  thinking  about  toilets  in  Europe.” 
ne  classified  countries  by  their  toilets. 
She  s  a  writer,  an  erotic  poet,  longing 
|r  freedom  to  experience  more  to 
■ntribute  to  her  writing  and  still  have 
arriage  and  its  security. 

Isadora  and  Bennett,  her  husband, 
|e  in  Vienna  at  a  psychiatrist 
'nvention.  She  meets  the  man  of  her 
ntasies,  Adrian  Goodlove,  another 
ychiatrist.  He  wins  her  affections  by 
-ibbing  her  ass  in  a  crowd.  Adrian  and 
tdora  speed  over  Europe  in  a  drunken 
lpor  to  free  Isadora  from  the  bonds  of 
trriage.  Isadora  alternates  between 
ipression  and  ecstasy. 

Isadora  tells  Adrian  about  her  past 
airs,  displaying  poor  taste  in  lovers. 
:st  there  was  her  divorced  husband 


thought  he  was  Jesus  Christ  and  “he  did 
not  actually  walk  on  the  water  but  had 
thought  about  it  quite  a  lot.”  Charlie, 
the  conductor  without  charisma  who 
forgot  scores,  was  an  equally 
unsuccessful  love  affair.  There  is 
Bennett,  her  present  husband,  whose 
main  fault  was  that  after  five  years  of 
marriage,  Isadora  was  bored  with  him. 
And  now  there  is  Adrian  Goodlove  who 
gives  Isadora  her  chance  to  escape  her 
marriage  and  provides  her  with  the 
sexual  excitement  no  longer  available  in 
her  marriage. 

Most  of  the  novel’s  activities  are  in 
Isadoras  mind.  Her  dreams  and 
fantasies  are  more  arousing  than  her 
sexual  relations  with  Adrian,  who  was 
impotent  half  the  time  and  no  good  the 
other  half. 

“Poets  and  schizophrenics  and 
shrinks,  there  isn’t  much  difference  in 
them.  Indeed  not  in  this  novel.  After 
Adrian  and  Bennett  and  Isadora  sleep 
together  one  night,  Adrian  and  Bennett 
wouldn  t  talk  about  their  experience. 
They  had  no  analysis  for  their  own 
homosexual  longings.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  psychiatrists  come  out  looking 
worse  than  schizophrenics.  The 
psychiatrists  were  downright  humorous 
in  their  hypocrisy. 

Isadora’s  conflict  in  what  she  wants 
beautifully  states  that  women  have  been 
socialized  one  way  and  now  an 


Lily  Tomlin  returns  to  LNC 
with  her  host  of  unforgettable 
characters,  Oct.  15,  8  p.m.  in 
Memorial  Hall.  Janis  Ian, 
touring  after  2  years  of  self-exile, 
will  perform  in  Memorial  Hall 
Nov.  7,  at  8  p.m. 


alternative  arises  which  looks  good,  but 
security  longings  and  guilt  stand  in  the 
way  of  total  freedom  for  today’s 
adventurous  woman.  Isadora  says, 
“Show  me  a  woman  who  doesn’t  feel 
guilty  and  I'll  show  you  a  man.” 

If  you're  interested  in  a  story  of  a 
woman’s  fight  for  her  own  identity  in  a 
male  oriented  world,  and  if  you  don’t 
mind  that  this  woman  and  her  friends 
have  an  over  abundance  of 
psychological  problems,  you’ll  enjoy 
reading  Fear  of  Flying. 

Arts  Calendar 

Laboratory  Theatre 

Three  feminist  plays  are  among  the 
dramatic  productions  sponsored  by  the 
UNC  L.aboratory  I  heatre  this  semester. 
“They  Told  Me  You  Came  This  Way” 
by  Megan  Terry  was  presented  Oct.  2-3. 
Maureen  Duffy’s  “Rites”  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  27-29.  Another  Terry  play. 
Calm  Down  Mother,”  will  be  given 
Nov.  10-12.  Show  times  for  all  plays  are 
4  and  8  p.m. 

Free  Films 

The  Chapel  Hill  Public  Library  will 
be  showing  films  every  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  night  through  December 
17.  All  showings  begin  at  7  p.m.  and 
admission  is  free.  Films  of  special 
interest  to  women  include:  “Adam’s 
Rib,”  Nov.  1  1-12  and  “All  About  Eve  ” 
Nov.  18-19. 
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Women  Moreheads:  12 


Deborah  Haeffele 
Editorial  Assistant 

John  Ruskin,  essayist  and 
philosopher,  once  said  that  when  we  fail 
to  praise  a  man  who  deserves  praise,  two 
sad  things  happen:  we  run  a  chance  of 
driving  him  from  the  right  road  for  want 
of  encouragement,  and  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  one  of  the  happiest  of  our 
privileges,  the  privilege  of  rewarding 
labor  that  deserves  our  reward. 

For  nearly  22  years  the  Morehead 
Foundation  has  been  rewarding  the 
labor  of  outstanding  male  scholars  with 
prestige  and  money  so  that  they  may 
pursue  their  respective  career  goals 
w  ithout  economic  difficulty.  This  year, 
after  much  thought  and  discussion  by 
the  trustees  of  Morehead  the  privilege 
was  extended  to  women.  By  so  doing, 
they  have,  in  turn,  merited  our  praise  for 
their  decision. 

Some  contended  that  the  change  was 
long  in  coming.  Others  say  that  they 
simply  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in 
keeping  with  their  consciences,  or  in 
accordance  with  wishes  of  the 
benefactor,  Morehead.  Whatever  one's 
outlook,  the  change  was  a  momentous 
one  for  the  15  women,  the  foundation, 
and  future  UNC  students. 

Described  as  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
scholarships  in  the  nation,  the 
Morehead  Award  is  a  scholarship 
administered  by  the  private  Morehead 
Foundation  to  outstanding  high  school 
students  who  wish  to  attend  UNC. 
Benefactor  John  Motley  Morehead 
established  the  foundation,  its  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  award  to  help  not  only 
future  scholars  but  to  “assist  in  building 
the  reputation  of  UNC  as  a  true 
cosmopolitan  university,”  said  Mebane 
Pritchett,  executive  director  of  the 
Morehead  Foundation. 

A  graduate  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in 
1891,  Morehead  determined  to 
contribute  financially  to  UNC  and  to 
the  state  if  he  ever  became  financially 
successful.  Years  later,  as  a  principal 
founder  of  Union  Carbide,  he  kept  his 
promise.  In  1945,  he  established  the 
Morehead  Foundation  which  began 
administering  scholarships  in  1951  first 
to  incoming  UNC  transfer  students 


from  junior  colleges,  and  to  freshmen  in 
1953. 

Inspiration  for  the  award  resulted 
from  a  trip  to  Oxford,  England. 
Attracting  future  leaders  together  to 
contribute  to  the  school  and  later  to  the 
country,  through  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship,  impressed  Morehead. 
Today's  Morehead  Award  is  an 
offspring  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 
Selection  criteria  of  leadership  ability, 
academic  excellence  and  physical  vigor 
are  a  reflection  of  the  Rhodes  method. 

You  cannot  apply  for  a  Rhodes  or 
Morehead  Award.  “You  can  express  an 
interest  in  it,”  Pritchett  explained,  “but 
it  is  purely  by  nomination  by  your  high 
school  supervisors.” 

The  all  male  exclusivity  of  the 
Morehead  Award  paralleled  the 
Rhodes.  But  this  was  not  intentional  by 
Morehead.  It  was  simply  a  matter  that 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  all  male  with  few 
exceptions  until  the  late  '60s. 


Joan  Templeton: 

“I  don't  think  my  being  a  girl 
mattered .. .  /  like  to  think  I  earned  it.” 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel ,  Morehead  was  quoted 
as  having  said,  “Any  young  woman  who 
wishes  to  achieve  the  notoriety  1  wish  for 
my  scholars  would  obviously  be 
immoral.”  However,  Pritchett 


expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  qu 
was  accurate. 

“1  do  not  know  if  Mr.  MoreF 
made  the  statement  or  where  it  ca 
from,”  Pritchett  said.  And  he  add 
“Mr.  Morehead  was  in  his  70s  or 
when  the  Morehead  was  establish 
So,  being  a  man  of  his  day,  the  role 
women  in  society  was  viev 
differently.  I’m  certain  he  did  not  mi 
it  in  a  derogatory  manner.” 


Selection  criteria  of  leaders l 
ability,  academic  excellence  a 
physical  vigor . . . 


The  Morehead  Award  did  not  gat 
full  steam  until  the  late  1950s  and  \ 
1960s  when  UNC-CH  was  still  mi 
male  and  UNC-Greensboro  was 
female  counterpart.  Increasing  num 
of  women  began  coming  to  UNC-C 
junior  transfer  students.  By  this  t, 
the  Morehead  trustees  decided 
expand  the  program  to  gradr 
students,  male  and  female. 

The  next  step  was  offering 
undergraduate  scholarship  to  out 
state  students.  Leaders  from  east 
U  .S.  high  schools  were  invited  toCha 
Hill  to  visit  and  discuss  the  princij 
behind  the  Morehead  with 
foundation  staff.  Today  as  a  result, 
undergraduate  scholarship  is  extern 
to  all  North  Carolina,  26  private  out 
state,  and  several  independent  Brit 
schools. 

When  the  late  1960s  arrived, 
undergraduate  Morehead  was  still 
open  to  women.  What  made  the  trust 
reconsider? 

“The  character  of  the  univer 
began  to  change,”  said  Pritchett.  “M: 
women  were  now  assuming  leaders 
positions  on  and  off  campus.”  And  s 
an  annual  summer  meeting  oi 
trustees  in  the  early  1970s,  the  trust 
began  to  look  into  the  poss 
expansion  of  the  undergradi 
program  to  women.  The  trust 
requested  the  Morehead  staff  to  gut 
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the  challenge  of  a  new  frontier 


all  the  pertinent  information  they  could 
obtain  for  the  1974  meeting  to  help  them 
determine  whether  to  give  or  withhold 
:he  scholarship  from  female  senior  high 
itudents.  “Either  way,  the  trustees  felt 
hey  were  morally  and  legally  on  safe 
ground  since  the  foundation  is  private,” 
aid  Pritchett.  “They  simply  wanted  to 
ict  in  accordance  with  the  benefactor’s 
vishes,”  he  added. 

Was  there  any  outside  pressure  at  the 
ime?  I  he  foundation  was  “not  aware  of 
ny  legal  challenge,  only  discussion,” 
aid  Pritchett,  “but  the  trustees  had  to 
onsidet  all  possibilities.”  I  he  trustees 
It  that  the  information  provided 
idicated  women  would  make  strong 
.ademic  leaders  and  could  meet  the 
iteria  of  the  Morehead. 


Denise  Langevin: 

\>me  People  don't  know  what  a 
W head  scholar  is. " 


'However,  whether  known  or 
known  to  the  foundation,  a  law  suit 
s  brewing.  Ihe  National 
Iganization  of  Women  (NOW)  in 
apel  Hill  and  Association  of  Women 
dents  ( AWS)  on  campus  questioned 
'  foundation’s  all-male  rule  bef  ore  the 
>ng  of  1974.  “We  were  told  by  the 
ndation  women  couldn’t  fit  the 
ndards  of  good  scholarship, 
penship,  leadership,  and  athletic 
*ty,  said  Jamie  Ellis,  former 
''idem  of  AWS,  1974-1975. 


AWS  worked  with  Miriam  Slifkin, 
president  of  NOW  in  Chapel  Hill  to 
contact  HEW  (Human  and  Economic 
Resources)  in  Washington  for  their 
support  in  a  legal  challenge  of  the 
Morehead  Foundation  policy  towards 
women.  By  the  spring  of  1974,  NOW' 
and  AWS  had  received  an  answer  for 
support  from  HEW  in  the  proceedings 
which  they  “were  prepared  to  begin.” 

Did  the  foundation  know  of  the 
preceedings?  “They  were  in  full 
knowledge  of  it,”  said  Ellis.  However, 
the  suit  never  materialized.  At  the 
annual  summer  trustee  meeting  in  1974. 
the  board  short-circuited  any  court 
discussion.  Out  of  the  112  finalists 
nominated  for  the  undergraduate 
Morehead,  15  women  were  chosen  as 
recipients  of  the  award,  and  12  accepted 
the  Award. 

Will  this  change  the  selection 
proceedings  or  functioning  of  the 
Morehead  Foundation?  Not  at  all. 

I  here  will  be  no  quota  based  on  sex. 
Selection  will  continue  to  be  based  on 
merit.  “We  simply  look  for  the  best,” 
said  Pritchett.  “This  year  it  could  have 
been  all  women  or  zero.” 

1  he  total  number  chosen  for  the 
undergraduate  Morehead  Award  will 
continue  to  be  around  50.  This  year,  49 
accepted  out  of  the  62  offers.  East  year 
49  accepted  out  of  51.  There  is  generally 
99  per  cent  acceptance  by  in-state 
students,  but  the  Morehead  competes 
against  all  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
country  and  all  the  leading  scholarships 
for  out-of-state  students.  I  here  are 
always  around  300  undergraduate  and 
graduate  Moreheads  on  campus. 

Scholarship  funds  total  $2750  per 
year  per  student— a  $250  increase  from 
last  year  due  to  the  tuition  rise  plus, 
the  foundation  pays  for  out-of-state 
tuition  if  applicable. 

1  he  foundation  is  experimenting 
with  summer  programs  for  its 
participants  which  could  include 
internships  and  travel.  “We  were  told 
that  each  year  there  would  be  a  different 
program,”  explained  Mary  Sherrill,  one 
woman  Morehead.  Freshmen  may 
participate  in  programs  like  Outward 
Bound,  National  Outdoor  Leadership 
School,  or  SEA,  (a  program  where  the 


Mary  Sherrill: 

“Both  career  women  and  housewives 
should  he  given  equal  merit.  ” 

student  spends  six  to  seven  weeks  on  a 
research  ship  on  the  Atlantic).  Rising 
sophomore  Moreheads  can  look 
forward  to  working  in  law' enforcement, 
rising  juniors  may  work  with  business  or 
corporations,  and  rising  seniors  may 
have  government  internships.  The 
summer  programs  are  still  being 
developed. 

Although  we  try  to  emphasize 
getting  involved  here  at  UNC  rather 
than  treating  them  as  a  group,"  Pritchett 
said,  "we  try  to  encourage 
independence,  get  them  to  go  out  and  do 
something  rather  than  stick  together  in  a 
clique.” 

Adding  women  to  the  undergraduate 
program  was  met  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Morehead  staff,  said  Pritchett,  “and 
1  am  personally  delighted.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  they  will  do,"  he  added, 
“but  I’m  pleased  with  all  those  selected 
and  am  sure  they  will  reflect  credit  on 
the  change." 

Just  w  hat  kind  of  effect  they  w  ill  have 
on  the  future  Morehead  women  matters 
to  this  year’s  winners.  “We  have  a 
responsibility  to  future  Morehead 
women;  the  impression  we  make  on  the 
trustees  and  on  others,  it  will  be  the  one 
that  will  last.”  said  Debbie  Weston, 
another  Morehead  winner. 

(please  turn  to  page  7) 
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Welcome  to  A  Womans  Place 


Susan  Buie 
Staff  Writer 

“Welcome.  This  room  is  for  your  use 
and  information,  so  browse  and  enjoy 
all  that  is  here,”  says  a  large  sign.  The 
room  is  A  Woman’s  Place,  and  it’s  the 
place  to  go  if  you're  looking  for 
information  of  interest  to  women,  or  if 
you're  just  in  the  mood  to  relax. 

Every  Wednesday  from  12  until  2 
p.m.,  a  “Bag  Punch  Relaxer”  is  held  at  A 
Woman's  Place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Student  Center  on  Henderson  Street. 
Whether  you  bring  a  tomato  and  a 
carton  of  cottage  cheese  or  a  sandwich 
from  Zeus  and  Sons  makes  no 
defference — in  fact,  you  don’t  have  to 
bring  anything  to  eat.  The  philosophy 
behind  the  “relaxer”  is  to  get  women 
together  in  an  informal  setting  where 
they  can  discuss  anything  they  choose. 

You  probably  won't  see  any  knitting 
or  card  playing  during  a  Wednesday 
discussion,  although  these  activities 
would  never  be  barred  at  “the  place.” 
For  women  who  frequently  come  here, 
however,  the  old  view  of  women  getting 
together  over  knitting  or  card  playing 
for  gossip’s  sake  is  an  outdated  image  of 
women. 

Discussions  at  A  Woman’s  Place  are 
far  from  “gossip  sessions.”  In  fact,  many 
of  the  women  who  attend  are  not 
acquainted  with  one  another.  But  there 
never  seems  to  be  a  problem  with 
finding  subjects  to  talk  about;  and 
enthusiasm  breaks  out  shortly  after 
discussion  begins. 

Gathered  in  a  circle  on  the  Boor, 
everyone  relaxes  and  a  topic  of 
conversation  is  chosen  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  express  herself.  Deborah,  an 
outspoken,  middle-aged  woman  who 
taught  school  for  20  years  and  is  now 
getting  a  divorce,  speaks  out:  “This  guy 
was  saying  the  reason  there  are  no  great 
women  chefs  is  because  women  are  only 
able  to  handle  their  own  kitchens.  Said 
they  weren’t  organized  enough  to 
handle  a  big  kitchen.  1  told  him  he  was 
crazy.” 

The  topic  evokes  angry  comments 
from  other  women,  one  making  the 
point  that  there  aren’t  many  women 
chefs  because  women  are  seldom  hired 
as  cooks  in  large  restaurants.  As  the 


conversation  progresses,  the  women 
taking  part  find  there  are  other  women 
who  have  the  same  interests  and 
problems  they  do.  “So  I'm  not  alone!”  is 
a  frequent  thought  and  verbal 
exclamation  at  A  Woman’s  Place. 

The  informal  setting  (which  promotes 
floor  sittings)  includes  a  few  chairs  and 
several  tables  filled  with  pamphlets, 
petitions,  and  log  books.  Neatness  is  a 
forgotten  word  here  —  Ms.  magazines 
are  piled  between  two  chairs  on  the  floor 
and  the  information  desk  has  no 
apparent  order  about  it.  But  after  all, 
who  cares? 

As  one  enters  the  room  and  begins 
looking  over  tables  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
material,  she  finds  information  on  just 
about  anything  she  needs — women's 
publications,  women  prisoners,  women 
in  politics,  women’s  health,  women’s 
unions — the  list  is  endless. 

More  than  20  local  organizations 
participate  in  A  Woman’s  Place, 
including  the  Association  of  Women 
Students,  Birthchoice,  the  Rape  Crisis 
Center,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  Lollipop  Power  Press,  the 
Triangle  Area  Lesbian  Feminist, 
Womancraft. 

A  Woman’s  Place  welcomes  all 


Photo  by  Margaret  K 

G  LEST  —  Charlotte  Adams  of  t 
Women's  International  League 
Peace  and  Freedom  was  the  featur 
guest  Oct.  1. 

women— age  doesn’t  matter  here.  Or 
given  day  you  may  find  women  over 
as  well  as  women  in  their  20s. 
November,  “the  place”  will  celebrate 
first  full  year  of  operation.  Presc 
members  hope  that  more  women  v> 
want  to  participate,  especially  nt 
arrivals  to  Chapel  Hill  who  are 
familiar  with  places  of  interest 
women.  A  Woman’s  Place  will  do 
best  to  help  such  a  person  find  out  w! 
she  needs  to  know. 


BAG  LUNCH  RELAXER— Women  get  together  for  lunch  and  inform 
discussion  every  Wednesday  from  12  until  2  p.m.  at  A  Woman’s  Place.  Paqu- 
Jurgensen,  social  editor  of  The  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper  (center),  talked  with  tl 
group  Sept.  24. 
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AWS  is  ‘hopping’ 


Chilton  Rogers 
Staff  Writer 

The  Association  of  Women  Students 
4WS)  is  hopping  this  year. 
Chairperson  Cricket  Ussery  has  many 
Ians  for  the  UNC  woman.  These 
ldude  a  Women’s  Festival  Weekend,  a 
ountywide  study  on  the  status  of 
omen  and  a  workshop  on  financial 
redit  for  women. 

Since  August  the  AWS  office  has 
;en  actively  planning  programs, 
ssery  spends  at  least  three  hours  per 
ly  in  the  AWS  office  in  Suite  D  of  the 
udent  Union;  and  more  time  is  taken 
ith  various  meetings. 

Women’s  Festival  Weekend  begins 
lursday,  Oct.  23,  with  a  Women’s 
edit  W'orkship  co-sponsored  with  the 
itional  Organization  ol  Women 
OW).  1  his  discussion  meeting  is 
signed  to  inform  women  of  their 
•dit  status  and  how  to  get  and  equalize 
!'ir  credit  standing.  The  national 
leral  law  ol  non-discrimination  in 
■dit  because  ol  sex  will  go  into  effect  in 
tober.  This  gives  women  the  legal 


means  to  combat  credit  discrimination, 
Ussery  reported. 

The  festival  climaxes  with  various 
w'omen’s  groups  assembling  and  setting 
up  demonstrations  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Saturday  Oct.  25,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.’ 

“The  W'omen’s  Festival  is  designed  to 
bring  information  from  all  different 
women’s  organizations  to  the  campus 
specifically  from  the  Chapel  Hill  and 
Durham  areas,”  Ussery  said. 

Woman’s  information  will  be 
circulated  and  two  slide  shows  will  be 
shown.  Among  the  women's  groups 
who  will  participate  are:  Womancraft, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  A 
W' Oman’s  Place,  Lollipop  Power  Press, 
NOW,  Birth  Choice,  .Democratic 
Women  of  Orange  County,  Guidance 
and  Testing,  Women  in  Law,  the 
Triangle  Lesbian  Feminist  Society  and 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

AW  S  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  a 
Committee  on  the  Status  ol  Women  in 
Orange  County.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  Thursday  evening.  Sept.  25;  and 
plans  were  made  to  investigate  where  a 


woman  in  Orange  County  stands 
socially,  economically  and  politically. 

Once  the  study  is  completed  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  if  approved,  the 
board  will  create  a  paid  commission  to 
do  this  yearly. 

Ussery  stressed  that  due  to  financial 
situations  AWS  is  unable  “as  an 
organization  on  its  own”  to  do 
programming  this  year  because  no 
money  in  the  budget  has  been  allocated 
lor  such  activities.  It  AWS  wants  to 
produce  a  concert,  speaker,  or  a  film,  a 
request  must  go  to  the  Student  Union, 
and  the  Student  Union  claims 
sponsorship.  AWS  only  has  the  power 
to  give  an  input  of  ideas  to  the  Student 
Union. 

“It  looks  as  if  AWS  is  inactive,  but  all 
our  social  expenditures  were  taken  out 
of  our  budget  by  the  Student 
Government.  We  must  work  through 
the  Student  Union  for  our 
programming,”  Ussery  said. 

AWS  is  also  the  supporter  of  SHE,  as 
$3,500  of  its  money  goes  to  the 
publication  ol  the  woman’s  magazine. 


Women  Moreheads 


(com.  from  page  5 ) 

)ther  reactions  to  their  being  selected 
ged  from  “a  little  humble”  to 
3ud”  and  “thrilled”  to  “it’s  about 
e”.  One  woman  Morehead  though 
t  the  historical  significance  was  little 
re  than  “being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
it  time”,  while  another  was  so 
rwhelmed  she  declared,  “it  really 
n’t  hit  me  yet”. 

/hether  they  thought  being  a  woman 
>ed  in  their  selection  or  not  varied 
n  person  to  person.  “I  don’t  think  my 
‘g  a  girl  mattered,”  commented  Joan 
npleton,  adding,  “1  like  to  think  I 
ied  it.”  One  said,  “it  could  have 
ed,’  but  another  girl  gave  a 
unding  “no”  to  the  question 
eelings  on  the  women’s  movement 
:  equally  as  varied.  There  was  a 
ensus  that  “women  should  receive 
1  pay  and  recognition  for  equal 
u”  but  most  tried  to  dissassociate 
‘selves  from  any  radicalism.  When 
id  about  what  she  felt  about 
■nism,  one  girl  replied,  “I’m  not 
tied  about  sharing  restrooms,  but 


the  movement  is  fine  within  limits.” 
Several  Morehead  women  commented 
that  merit  should  be  given  women  who 
want  to  work  at  home  as  a  mother,  wife, 
and  housewife.  “Both  career  women  and 
housewives  should  be  given  equal 
merit,”  summarized  Mary  Sherrill. 

I  he  Morehead  women  have  received 
a  broad  range  of  reactions  from  others. 
“Some  expect  you  to  wear  thick  glasses 
and  have  special  treatment  like  separate 
dorms,”  said  one  Morehead.  “People 
may  react  with  ‘oh,  you’re  one  of 
those’,”  Julia  Cline  said,  adding,  “it  just 
doesn't  come  up  very  often.”  “Some 
people  don't  know  what  a  Morehead 
scholar  is,”  said  Denise  Langevin. 

The  12  women  Moreheads  and  their 
hometowns  are:  Sherrill,  Statesville; 
Weston,  Pink  Hill,  N.C.;  Templeton, 
Charlotte;  Cline,  Gastonia;  Langevin, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.;  Anne  Knops, 
Durham;  Carolyn  Christman,  Elizabeth 
Dooley,  and  Katie  Ziglar,  all  of 
Winston-Salem;  Karin  Cress,  Salisbury: 
Virginia  Burns,  Charlotte;  Karen 
Stevenson,  Washington,  D.C. 


And  so,  just  what  a  1975  Morehead 
scholar  is  may  be  on  the  surface 
something  or  someone  quite  different 
than  the  envisioned  Morehead  scholar 
of  1 945.  But  only  on  the  surface.  Thanks 
to  the  Morehead  trustees,  the  high 
selective  criteria  of  leadership,  academic 
ability,  and  physical  skills  remain 
attributes  of  the  Morehead  scholar.  And 
both  the  foundation  and  the 
Moreheads  remain  allies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Critics  of  the  Morehead  Foundation 
may  contend  that  it  took  a  long  time, 
too  long,  for  them  to  extend  the 
Morehead  to  women  undergraduates.  It 
did  take  a  long  time.  But,  they  did 
extend  the  privilege.  And  so  as  Ruskin 
advised,  let  us  not  withhold  praise  where 
praise  is  due  lest  “we  run  chance  ol 
driving  him  from  the  right  road  for  want 
of  encouragement.” 

And  besides,  it  is  a  happy  task  to 
“reward  labor  that  deserves  our 
reward.”  The  Morehead  Foundation 
knows  that.  It  has  been  doing  it  for  over 
22  years  now. 


As  editor  of  SHE,  I  want  to  say  welcome  to  the  readers  of 
our  little  magazine.  Hope  most  of  you  saw  the  September  issue 
which  came  out  at  registration.  Former  managing  editor  Lu 
Ann  Jones  was  in  charge  of  that  edition;  and  John  Branch  was 
responsible  for  the  art  work.  Others  who  helped  get  the  issue 
out  so  early  were  health  writer  Katie  Newsome  Campbell, 
sports  writer  J  ane  Albright  and  guest  writer  Danny  Lineberry. 

Now  that  the  semester  is  underway,  SHE  has  acquired  a 
staff  of  28  people;  and  this  is  our  first  official  staff  issue  of  the 
year.  As  you  will  notice  we  have  made  quite  a  few  changes 
since  last  year,  including  a  new  cover  design  and  additions 
such  as  an  arts  page  and  personal  column.  Editorially,  we’re 
more  positive;  and  aesthetically,  we're  more  professional 
looking. 

Among  the  goals  we  set  for  SHE  is  to  make  it  more 
personable.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  introduce  you  to  who  is 
editing  this  publication  so  you  can  get  to  know  us  as  we  get  to 
know  our  readers.  We  have  three  females  who  comprise  our 
editorial  board.  We  are  all  senior  journalism  majors  and  each 
of  us  contribute  a  unique  perception  to  the  various  kinds  of 
women  students. 

The  managing  editor,  Cathy  East,  provides  us  with  insight 
concerning  typical  UNC  female  students,  the  ones  who  live  in 
dorms  and  stay  around  campus  much  of  the  time.  Cathy  is 
from  Salisbury  and  she  resides  at  1 13  Alexander.  She  worked 
last  summer  as  a  copy  editor  for  The  Winston-Salem  Journal. 
She  is  employed  part-time  for  Lipids  Research  Clinic  Project 
which  studies  cholesterol  and  its  effect  on  heart  attacks. 

Cathy’s  hobbies  include  reading  literature,  making  afghans 
and  sewing.  Her  ambition  is  to  work  in  some  phase  of 
magazine  production. 
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Haeffele 


Our  editorial  assistant,  Debbie  Haeffele,  adds  diversity 
our  staff  since  she  is  a  married  student  who  commutes  fi 
Cary.  A  native  of  Middletown,  N.J.,  Debbie  transferred  h 
last  year  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Atlanta, 
husband  Steven  is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech  where 
majored  in  electrical  engineering;  he  now  works  at  IB!^ 
Raleigh.  Debbie  and  Steven  sing  and  play  the  guitar. 

Debbie’s  interests  are  oil  painting,  sketching,  gour 
cooking,  sewing,  riding  bikes  and  playing  tennis.  Dei 
handled  public  relations  duties  last  summer  at  the  N 
Department  of  Transportation.  Her  career  plans  include  a 
in  advertising. 

And  I’m  the  main  editor  and  the  one  with  the  “country  g 
perspective.  I  live  four  miles  out  on  Old  Lystra  Road  wh 
I’m  investing  in  a  mobile  home,  have  my  own  garden  c 
enjoy  well  water  and  fresh  eggs  from  a  chicken  house  out  ba 
I’m  a  “health  nut,”  and  1  enjoy  studying  nutrition  and 
psychological  aspects  of  illness.  My  passion  is  reading  ab 
the  “God-in-us”  teachings.  My  aspiration  is  to  write  about 
psychic  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  physical. 

I’m  from  Broadway,  which  is  35  miles  away.  1  atten< 
Sandhills  Community  College,  where  1  was  editor  of  a  se 
weekly  newspaper.  1  have  been  a  reporter  for  The  Sanj 
Herald  and  The  Pilot  (Southern  Pines)  and  worked 
production  at  The  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper.  I  am  presentl; 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  N.C.  Poetry  Society. 

All  three  of  us  editors  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  y 
we  would  also  like  to  get  some  letters  from  you.  Stay  tuned 
a  letters-to-the-editor  column  later  this  year  and  introducti 
to  other  staff  members  next  time. 
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Female  Smokers 

“  You’ve 


come  a  long  way ,  baby . . . 


maybe  too  far? 


Susan  Orcutt 
Staff  Writer 

What  did  your  grandmother  tell  your 
mother  about  smoking? 

“Nice  girls  don't  smoke."  Right?  And 
that's  probably  what  your  mother  told  you, 
too.  when  you  were  sneaking  outside  at 
slumber  parties  with  your  girlfriends  for  one 
drag  off  that  cigarette— stolen  from  your 
mother's  pack. 

But.  it's  not  a  matter  of  being  a  “nice  girl” 
anymore. 

The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking 
and  Health  reported  in  January  of  this  year 
that,  from  1968.  the  percentage  of  female 
smokers  between  the  ages  of  1 2  and  1 8  nearly 
doubled  from  8  to  15  per  cent.  However,  the 
rate  for  males  in  the  same  age  range 
increased  only  slightly.  The  researchers  cited 
several  possible  reasons  for  the  dramatic 
rise.  Reasons  cited  included  less  parental 
restriction  of  daughters’  behavior,  the 
imitation  by  younger  girls  of  adult  women 
(who  are  also  smoking  more)  and  a  belief 
held  by  young  females  that  smoking  makes 
them  seem  older  and  more  independent. 

Only  recently  have  experts  begun  to  study 
the  effects  of  smoking  of  women.  The 
Surgeon  General’s  first  reports  on  smoking 
and  health  were  concerned  with  men.  For 
years  it  appeared  the  risks  for  women 
smokers  were  not  as  great  as  those  for  men. 
The  facts  now  show  a  totally  different 
picture. 

Lung  cancer  is  now  the  third  major 
cancer  killer  among  women. 

—  Heart  and  circulatory  related  diseases 
and  death  are  increasing  among  women  so 
fast  that  soon  the  rate  will  be  as  high  as  that 
for  men. 

Women  who  smoke  heavily  suffer  from 
three  times  as  much  bronchitis  or 
emphysema,  about  75  per  cent  more  chronic 
sinusitis  and  50  per  cent  more  peptic  ulcers 
than  non-smokers,  and  the  rates  are  rising. 


—Smoking  during  pregnancy  can  harm 
the  fetus  and  possibly  create  chronic  health 
problems  for  the  child  in  later  life. 

Researchers  still  do  not  know  what 
exactly  causes  lung  cancer  to  develop,  but  it 
is  known  that  hydrocarbons  in  cigarette 
smoke  can  become  cancer-producing  agents. 

However,  the  increase  in  lung  cancer 
among  women  can  be  explained.  It  is 
believed  it  takes  about  20  years  for  a  heavy 
smoker  to  fully  develop  lung  cancer.  Women 
didn’t  start  smoking  in  great  numbers  until 
some  30  years  ago — thus  a  significant 
upswing  in  lung  cancer  in  women  has  just 
begun  to  appear. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  maintains 
women  most  susceptible  to  lung  cancer  are 
those  who  have  smoked  over  a  pack  a  day  for 
at  least  20  years,  inhale  deeply  and  who 
began  smoking  before  age  20. 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
fatal  heart  attacks  in  the  last  few  years 
among  women  who  were  free  from 
predisposing  conditions  such  as  diabetes  and 
high  blood  pressure.  Some  experts  maintain 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  can  decrease  a 
woman’s  life  span  by  some  19  years. 

Smoking  aggravates  and  can  be  linked 
causally  to  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema.  An  estimated  80  per  cent  of 
bronchitis  sufferers  are  heavy  smokers. 
Bronchitis  produces  heavy  coughing  and 
retards  the  body’s  ability  to  clear  germ- 
containing  mucous  from  the  lungs. 

Emphysema  occurs  when  inhaled  smoke 
irritates  bronchial  tubes,  forcing  them  to 
close,  thus  trapping  air  in  the  lungs  and 
restricting  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  blood. 
The  heart  must  then  work  harder  and  may 
eventually  stop  altogether  from  the  strain. 
As  in  other  smoking-related  disorders, 
smoking  women  show  a  higher  rate  of 
affliction  than  non-smokers. 

However  striking  the  above  facts  may  be, 
the  most  startling  findings  relate  to  smoking 
by  pregnant  women  and  the  harm  to  their 


unborn  children. 

Infants  of  smoking  women  tend  to 
smaller  birth  weights  than  those  born  o! 
smoking  women,  and  the  lower  birth  v 
has  been  associated  with  lower  intelli 
and  slower  physical  development.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  noted 
smoking  mothers  have  a  30  per  cent  1 
rate  of  stillbirths  and  26  per  cent  1 
infant  mortality  rate  within  the  first  fev 
after  birth. 

Recent  findings  (March  1975)  repor 
the  British  Medical  Journal  shov 
number  of  fetal  respiratory  movement 
flexing  and  strengthening  of  “brei 
muscles”  in  preparation  for  birth)  dec 
with  each  cigarette  the  mother  sn 
According  to  this  study,  when  a  w 
stops  smoking,  the  fetus  “breathes”  f 
cent  of  the  time.  Five  minutes  after  sm 
a  cigarette,  the  movements  occur  only 
cent  of  the  time;  and  after  35  minutes, 
cent. 

Researchers  don’t  know  for  sure 
causes  these  phenomena  in  pregnant  v  < 
It  could  be  the  carbon  monoxide  inci  • 
smoke,  or  the  reduction  of  the  blood 
the  placenta.  There  is  also  some  e\i 
indicating  smoking  nursing  m* 
transmit  large  amounts  of  nicotine  tc 
babies.  However,  smoking’s  harmful 
on  the  fetus  stops  when  the  mother  qi 
she  quits  before  the  fourth  mon 
pregnancy,  there  is  no  danger 
smoking)  to  the  fetus  at  all. 

O.K.  So  you  want  to  “kick  the  1 
Even  though  some  studies  indicate  v 
find  it  easier  to  make  the  initial  brei 
have  a  harder  time  staying  off  cigare 
can  be  done.  Until  you’re  ready  to  st 
good,  try  going  as  long  as  you  can  bt 
smokes  and  choose  a  brand  lower  in  t 
nicotine. 

Think  about  it.  You’ll  not  only  be 
yourself  a  favor,  but  possibly 
someone  else  a  break,  too. 


Attention  all  women  taking  birth  control  pills 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Company 
has  announced  the  recall  of  all  its 
Modicon  oral  contraceptive 
tablets  due  to  the  finding  of  some 
product  instability  producing 
discoloration  of  some  of  the  pills. 
When  analyzed  for  quality  control 
by  the  company,  some  of  these 
discolored  pills  were  found  to 


have  less  than  the  35  meg.  of 
estrogen  normally  contained  in 
each  pill.  (The  lowest  amount 
found  was  22.3  meg.). 

DON’T  PANIC!  This  reduced 
amount  of  estrogen  in  the 
discolored  pills  has  not  had  any 
reported  dangerous  medical 
effects,  but  may  reduce  the 


contraceptive  effectiveness  of  t 
Modicon  tablets.  Therefore  it 
recommended  that  all  worn 
taking  Modicon  tablets  use 
additional  form  of  contracept 
while  they  complete  their  pres* 
cycle  of  pills.  Get  in  touch  w 
your  physician  for  a  n 
prescription  for  another  prodt 


Lily  Tomlin 
comes  to  UNC 

Sandy  Lett 
Editor 

...  zany,  sassy,  political,  mischievous, 
ensitive,  delightful...  That’s  Lily 
omlin. 

...joke-cracking  gum-popping, 
ice-making,  finger-snapping  teeth- 
nocking...  That’s  Lily  Tomlin. 

The  former  “Laugh-In”  comedienne 
erformed  for  about  1,500  people 
/ednesday  night,  October  15,  at  UNC 
lemorial  Auditorium.  It  is  possible 
lat  an  audience  never  laughed  so  hard 
id  so  long  anywhere  in  Chapel  Hill. 
Tomlin  is  currently  on  tour  to 
omote  her  latest  album  -“Modern 
reams,”  which  satirizes  movie  fan 
agazines.  She  also  portrays  a  hand- 
ipping  gospel  singer  in  the  movie 
Nashville.” 

There  is  little  setting  for  the  one- 
rson  drama  —  just  Lily  and  her 
icrophone,  plus  a  chair,  water  jar  and 
iloon  blower.  Only  limited  props  are 
cessary  —  Lily  being  her  multi- 
nensional  self  is  enough. 

Dressed  in  navy  tailored  slacks  and 
puined  P*nk  blouse,  Tomlin  makes  the 
nsition  from  Ernestine,  the  telephone 
erator;  Lucille,  the  rubber  freak;  Suzy 
rority  of  the  Silent  Majority; 
idame  Lupe,  the  world’s  oldest 
jiuty  expert;  Sister  Boogie,  the 


ABOUT  THE  COVER 

)ur  education  cover  was  drawn  by  a 
mer  UNC  student  Amelia  Bellows 
o  graduated  in  December  1974. 
lelia  majored  in  urban  studies  but  is 
v  working  as  a  freelance  artist  in 
shington,  D.C.  While  here,  Amelia 
'  art  for  SHE  and  was  AWS 
ir  person. 


religious  fanatic;  to  her  most  famous 
character,  Edith  Ann. 

Using  a  lot  of  cliches,  Tomlin  still 
manages  to  get  more  laughs  than  most 
comediennes  get  with  original  lines. 
And  her  new  jokes  are  funnier  than 
most.  She  uses  every  muscle  in  her  body 
for  facial  contortions  and  mannerisms, 
and  enough  emotions  for  a  lifetime  to 
effectively  become  her  characters. 


Art  by  Louise  Robinson 

Tomlin’s  comedy  is  often  political, 
and  she  certainly  indicates  feminist  bias. 
She  asks  the  audience:  “Did  you  know 
that  FDS  (a  well-known  feminine 
hygiene  spray)  kills  cockroaches?”  She 
says  she  gives  subscriptions  to  brides’ 
magazines  for  engagement  presents  and 
“the  subscriptions  last  longer  than  the 
marriages.”  She  tells  us  that  a  good 
woman  is  an  expert  on  meatloaf, 
curtains  and  babies — and  that  a  bad 
woman  is  one  who  is  not  good  at  being  a 
good  woman. 

One  of  Tomlin’s  best  acts  is  Lucille, 
the  rubber  freak.  She  starts  off  serious 
with  “there  was  a  time  I  couldn’t  talk 


about  it,”  then  proceeds  to  tell  about  her 
strange  addiction  to  rubber.  At  first  she 
munched  on  rubber  bands,  then  got  up 
to  eating  20  erasers  a  day,  then 
expanded  to  gobbling  down  door  stops, 
backs  off  shag  rugs  and  even  the  tip  off 
her  mother’s  cane.  When  Lucille  has  a 
craving,  she  quickly  eats  a  rubber 
spatula;  and  when  she’s  starving . . .  well, 
there’s  always  the  garden  hose.  Lucille 
once  went  berserk  in  a  playtex  girdle 
factory. 

But  the  Lucille  who  tells  the  story  is 
well  now,  even  though  she  keeps  a 
Goodyear  tire  in  her  closet  to  remind  her 
of  her  former  addiction.  She  concludes 
with  “I  m  no  longer  a  woman  obsessed 
with  an  unnatural  craving;  I’m  now 
socially  acceptable— I’m  now  an 
alcoholic.” 

Between  characters,  Tomlin  quips 
short  jokes.  At  one  point,  she  says  that 
we  live  about  6,954,000  hours  and  that 
four  hours  of  this  are  spent  experiencing 
orgasm.  She  continues  “and  62  per  cent 
of  these  four  hours  is  self-inflicted.” 

A  liberal  college-type  audience 
appreciated  Tomlin’s  sassy  moments  as 
well  as  her  serious  ones.  Tomlin  has  a 
strong  rapport  with  her  spectators;  at 
one  point,  she  even  elicits  their 
participation.  As  Edith  Ann,  a  five- 
year-old  brat,  Tomlin  sits  on  a  stool 
squirming  and  playing  with  her  toes  as 
people  ask  her  questions.  She  quickly 
responds  with  spontaneous  bits  of 
humor.  She  philosophizes:  “Sometimes 
when  I’m  happy  I  feel  like  crying;  but 
when  I’m  sad,  I  never  feel  like  laughing. 

So  I’d  rather  be  happy  because  you  get 
two  feelings  for  the  price  of  one.” 

Meanwhile,  the  audience  laughs, 
cries.  Tomlin  breaks  our  hearts  but 
we’re  too  high  spirited  to  notice.  We 
hold  our  sides  and  wipe  our  eyes  until  we 
get  home.  Then  we  realize  that  behind 
the  facade  of  the  chortling  Lily  Tomlin 
is  a  sensitive,  sympathetic  individual 
who  cares  about  the  people  she  mimics 
and  portrays.  She  laughs  to  keep  from 
crying . . .  and  we  do,  too. 
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Women’s  Studies 

Renovating  the  Ivory  Towers 


Cathy  L.  East 
Managing  Editor 

Ever  wonder  if  Shakespeare  had  a  sister?  Nobody  knows  for 
sure,  but  it  doesn’t  really  matter.  Even  if  she  had  shared  her 
brother’s  genius,  she  wouldn’t  have  been  allowed  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  God  forbid  if  she  had  ever  dared  to  get 
mixed  up  in  drama. 

One  famous  19th  century  author,  Amandine  Aurore  Lucille 
Dupin,  had  to  hide  behind  a  man’s  name,  George  Sand,  so  her 
novels  would  be  taken  seriously. 

In  fact,  there  is  little  credit  given  to  many  women  writers, 
artists,  dramatists,  historians,  scientists,  etc.  The  truth  is  that 
women’s  work  in  all  fields  is  often  unremembered. 

A  history  professor  at  the  Free  University  of  Seattle 
recognized  the  gap  in  1965  and  offered  a  course  on  women  in 
history. 

From  that  humble  beginning,  the  field  of  women’s  studies 
has  grown  to  more  than  2,000  courses  and  over  80  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Now  Carolina  is  cultivating  its  own  women’s  studies 
program,  which  was  established  in  September  by  the  UNC 
Faculty  Council. 

The  recommendation  for  the  program  came  from  a 
committee  appointed  by  Chancellor  Ferebee  Taylor  in  April 
1974.  The  group  was  heterogeneous:  its  members  were  drawn 
from  1 1  different  departments;  it  included  faculty  and 
students,  men  as  well  as  women. 

“We  were  not  interested  in  simply  setting  up  a  degree¬ 
granting  curriculum,”  said  Margaret  O’Connor,  a  committee 
member  and  professor  in  the  English  department.  “We 
wanted  a  broad  based  program  that  would  cut  across  all 
disciplines.  It  will  be  possible  to  get  a  degree  in  women’s 
studies,  but  it  will  not  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  program.” 

For  more  than  a  year  the  committee  read  women’s 
literature,  studied  women’s  programs  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  and  gauged  faculty  and  student  interest. 

In  May  the  committee  recommended  that  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  women’s  studies  be  established  at 
UNC. 

Creating  a  full  fledged  degree-granting  department  would 
involve  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  would  require  eventual  approval 
from  the  16  Campus  Board  of  Governors.  An 
interdisciplinary  program,  however,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  can 
begin  functioning  more  quickly. 

After  a  five  year  trial  period,  the  program  on  women’s 
studies  will  be  evaluated,  at  which  time  it  could  be  developed 
into  a  curriculum. 

Richard  L.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  sociology  department 
and  head  of  the  committee,  said  recently  in  an  interview  with 
the  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper ,  “A  curriculum  with  a  Women’s 
Studies  title  might  scare  away  some  male  students  who  might 
be  afraid  of  going  through  their  life  with  a  B.A.  in  Women’s 
Studies.  We  don’t  want  to  limit  the  program  to  women 
students.” 


O’Connor  stressed  that  the  program  will  be  open 
interested  students,  male  or  female.  She  admits  that 
the  students  in  the  courses  she  has  taught  on  women  have 
female,  but  emphasized  that  the  subject  should  n< 
exclusive.  The  subject  matter  necessarily  involve: 
relationship  of  women  and  men  in  the  social  framewo 

“This  suggests  that,  ideally,  women’s  studies  me 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer.” 

UNC  has  offered  several  courses  on  women  since  the 
’70s,  but  they  have  been  irregular  with  little  directi< 
consistency.  Usually  no  more  than  three  or  four  courses 
been  offered  at  one  time.  Often  they  were  only  special  se< 
of  regular  courses. 

Anyone  interested  in  forming  a  major  in  women  s  st 
should  consult  Louis  Lipsitz,  assistant  dean  of  Experirr 
and  Special  Studies. 


The  program  will  be  made  up  of  courses,  seminars  and  a 
esearch  center  and  will  begin  as  soon  as  a  director  is  named, 
ames  Gaskin,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences! 
scently  appointed  a  search  committee  to  find  an 
ppropriate  director.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  professors 
>ell  Johannesen,  John  Kasson,  Margaret  O’Connor,  John 
chopler  and  Joan  Scott,  and  students  Rosaleen  Clark  and 
andra  Morgan. 

But  why  go  to  all  the  trouble  to  establish  a  program?  Many 
itics  charge  that  women  s  studies  is  merely  a  fad,  an  example 
universities  cowering  before  extremist  pressure  groups  and 
at  the  subject  doesn’t  have  enough  substance  to  endure  for 
ng  as  an  academic  field. 

Joan  Scott,  a  UNC  professor  of  history  who  heads  the 
arch  committee,  said  in  a  written  report  to  the 
commending  committee,  “If  women’s  studies  are  defined  as 
isponses  to  or  anticipation  of  pressure  from  organized 
pmen’s  groups,  that  is,  if  they  are  seen  essentially  as  political 
itruments,  then  much  of  the  discomfort  felt  about  them  mav 
justified.” 

But  Scott  feels  this  is  not  the  case. “What  began  as  a  political 
pvement  has  become  an  intellectually  legitimate  field  of 
juiry.” 

A  frequent  criticism  of  women’s  studies  is  that  they  isolate 
men  in  academics  and  that  any  contributions  women  may 
ce  should  be  incorporated  into  the  established  disciplines  of 
dy. 

But  this  simply  has  not  been  done,”  O’Connor  said.  One  of 
mam  purposes  in  creating  women’s  studies  is  as 
ripensatory  courses  to  the  existing  departments.  H  opefully, 
departments  will  eventually  fill  in  the  gaps,  she  said,  “But 
P  knows  how  long  that  will  take?” 
o  to  compensate,  women’s  studies  cut  across  all  disciplines 
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to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  most  fields.  Rather  than  an  act  of 
isolation,  this  leads  to  a  broader  academic  approach 
n  Ms.  magazine  Florence  Howe,  a  professor  of  humanities 
at  the  U  niversity  of  New  York/  College  at  Old  Westbury  gives 
two  main  reasons  for  creating  a  women’s  studies  program. 
First  ol  all,  the  program’s  compensatory  nature  should  lead  it 
to  a  re-evaluation  of  literary  criticism,  a  more  complete 
discovery  of  women’s  influence  in  history  and  the  sciences  and 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  structure  of  sex  roles  in  society. 

1  he  creators  of  the  women’s  studies  program  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  stated  that  such  programs 
should  serve  to  “support  efforts  in  all  the  departments  and 
professional  schools  to  improve  their  curricula  with  respect  to 
the  needs  and  realities  of  women’s  lives.” 

Howe  s  second  rationale,  and  perhaps  the  more  important, 
is  that  women  s  studies  can  positively  affect  the  aspirations  of 
women  students.  The  existing  academic  structure  consists 
primarily  of  male  models  of  success. 

According  to  the  women’s  studies  committee  at  UNC- 
Greensboro:  “In  virtually  every  conventionally  organized 
course  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  there  is  a  subtle 
distortion  inherent  in  the  fact  that  human  experience  is 
implicitly  understood  as  male  experience.” 

Howe  writes:  “All  these  courses  not  only  help  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  women  and  compensate  for  the  deprivations 
of  a  male-centered  curriculum,  but  they  also  begin  to  restore  a 
lost  feminist  history  and  culture,  a  tradition  and  an  ancestry.” 
Such  an  ancestry  forms  a  valid  portion  of  each  individual’s 
heritage. 

UNCs  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  women’s  studies 
program,  along  with  all  the  other  colleges  and  universities, 
seems  to  exemplify  a  more  positive  aspect  of  the  women’s 
movement — that  of  being  a  teaching  movement  seeking  to 
improve  society  for  all  men  and  women. 


Women’s  courses  for  spring  1976 


lassies  51— Women  in  Antiquity.  9:30-10:45  TTh, 
ofessor  Cynthia  Dessen.  An  unbiased  exploration  of  the 
ibivalent  position  of  women  in  Greece  and  Rome  from  the 
h  century  B.C.  to  the  1st  century  A.D. 

^mparative  Literature  95(  1)— Modern  Women  Writers:  A 
udy  in  Literary  Sensibility.  2-2:50  MWF,  Professor  Diane 
Leonard.  An  analysis  of  literary  techniques  in  the  works 
such  writers  as  Austen,  Sand,  Woolf,  Stein,  Nin,  Chopin, 

!  orge  Eliot,  Duras,  Sarraute,  Dinesen,  and  Lagerlof. 

giish  24  (7) — Women  in  Contemporary  Literature.  11- 
50  MWF  316GL,  Anne  Jones.  A  consideration  of  poetry, 

1  Ts,  short  stories  and  novels  by  and  about  women. 

giish  49X  ( 1) — Women  and  Autobiography.  9-9:50  MWF 
}  GL,  Professor  Margaret  O’Connor.  A  study  of 
obiography  as  a  literary  genre  to  be  made  through  a 
■  isideration  of  the  works  of  women  authors. 


English  390  (1) — Seminar:  Southern  Women:  Studies  in 
20th  Century  Literature.  3:30-5:30  T,  225  GL,  Professor 
Louis  Rubin.  Advance  graduate  students  only.  The  literary 
imagination  of  a  group  of  Southern  authors  who  are  women. 

History  197  (1) — History  of  Women  in  Western  Europe, 
1750-present.  2-3:15  TTh  108  Hamilton,  Professor  Persis 
Hunt.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  woman's  work,  her 
position  in  the  family,  her  role  and  social  status  during  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Social  Work  206  ( 1) — Women  in  Social  Work.  2:30-5  T  107 
Hanes,  Anita  Farel.  Registration  limited.  Students  outside 
the  School  of  Social  Work  must  have  instructor's  permission 
to  enroll. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  calls  attention  to  Sociology 
62 — Family  and  Society,  which  includes  a  consideration  ol 
sex  roles  as  part  of  its  general  syllabus.  Speech  189  will 
include  a  major  research  unit  on  women  speakers  in  Spring 
1976. 


ghsh  83A  (1) — Women  Writers  in  America,  Their  Rise  This  list  was  compiled  through  the  efforts  of  the  Women's 
i  Future.  12:30-1:45  TTh  3 14 GL,  Professor  Lewis  Leary.  Forum,  Ol  Steele  Building. 
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UNC-TV  highlights  women 


Sandy  Lett 
Editor 

Who  are  some  famous  historical  females? 
What's  happening  with  modern  women? 
Educational  television  can  help  you  find 
out. 

Like  other  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
(PBS)  networks,  UNC-TV  (Channel  4) 
recently  presented  a  special  Masterpiece 
Theatre  series  on  the  struggle  of  English 
Suffragettes  for  political  equality  entitled 
“Shoulder  to  Shoulder.” 

Yet  another  Masterpiece  Theatre  special, 
“Notorious  Woman,”  began  Sunday  night 
(N  ov.  1 6).  This  series  of  programs  focuses  on 
the  life  of  famous  novelist  George  Sand,  who 
adopted  a  man’s  name  so  her  work  would  be 
published. 

A  series  called  Great  Performances  has 
been  featuring  “Jennie:  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill”  for  a  seven-part  drama  which 
concludes  Wednesday  (Nov.  19)  at  9  p.m. 

A  woman’s  program  which  premiered  this 
fall,  “Woman  Alive,”  and  a  regular  interview 
program  called  “Woman”  can  be  viewed 
each  Tuesday  at  10  and  10:30  p.m., 
respectively.  Still  another  educational 
television  program  of  interest  to  women  is  a 
special  on  breat  cancer  entitled  “Why  Me?,” 
which  is  scheduled  for  later  this  month. 

“Notorious  Woman” 

If  you  missed  the  premier  of  “Notorious 
Woman,”  the  same  episode  can  be  seen  on 
Friday  (Nov.  21)  at  9  p.m.  Like 
all  Masterpiece  Theatre  programs,  it  will  be 
run  twice  each  week,  Sunday  and  Friday 
nights.  It  continues  through  Jan.  2,  1976. 

The  notorious  George  Sand's  real  name 
was  Amandine  Aurore  Lucile  Dupin.  Her 
life  is  considered  one  of  the  great  scandals  of 
19th  century  France. 

U  nlike  the  suffragettes.  Sand  never  sought 
political  equality;  she  thought  that  public  life 
and  motherhood  were  incompatible.  Instead 
her  targets  were  the  double  standard  that 
permitted  men  liberty  in  love  but  denied  it  to 
women  and  the  French  law  that  made  no 
provision  for  divorce,  affording  no  remedy 
for  “the  outrageous  injustices,  the  endless 
miseries,  the  often  incurable  passions  which 
disturb  the  union  of  the  sexes.” 

English  actress  Rosemary  Harris,  who  is 
married  to  North  Carolinian  John  Ehle  and 
resides  in  Winston-Salem,  plays  the  cigar¬ 
smoking  trouser-clad  author  who  was  a 
radical  personification  of  women’s 
liberation  in  her  time  (1804-76).  The  first 
woman  to  w  rite  about  sex  realistically,  Sand 
asserted  her  independence  through  her 
eccentric  manners  and  a  series  of  open 
liaisons— notably  with  French  poet  Jules 
Sandeau  Musset  and  the  famous  composer 


Frederic  Chopin.  Two  of  her  books,  ‘  She 
and  Him”  and  “A  Winter  in  Majorca,”  tell  of 
her  affairs  with  Musset  and  Chopin, 
respectively.  Other  novels  which  rank  high  in 
French  fiction  are  “Indian,”  “The  Haunted 
Pool"  and  “Franchon  the  Cricket.” 


North  Carolina’s  Rosemary  Harris 
enacts  the  scandalous,  passionate  life  of 
George  Sand,  nineteenth  century 
French  novelist  and  champion  of 
women’s  rights,  in  “Notorious  Woman” 
for  Masterpiece  Theatre.  The  seven-part 
series  will  be  telecast  on  Channel  4  on 
Nov.  21  at  9  p.m. 

Jennie 

The  concluding  performance  of  “Jennie” 
(Nov.  19)  will  focus  on  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill’s  second  marriage  to  Montague 
Porch.  The  drama  has  already  traced  the  life 
of  the  Brooklyn-born  Jennie  Jerome  from 
her  love-at-first-sight  meeting  with  the 
dashing  Lord  Churchill  in  1873.  “Jennie” 
stars  Lee  Remick  as  Winston  Churchill’s 
spirited  American  mother. 

“Woman  Alive” 

A  modern  program  which  continues  for  1 0 
weeks  is  “Woman  Alive.”  This  special  is  the 
result  of  a  successful  one-hour  “Woman 
Alive”  pilot  program  broadcast  nationally  in 
June  1974. 

“Woman  Alive”  is  exploring  the  ways  in 
which  women  are  makingichanges  and  are 
altering  the  world.  Each  half-hour  program 
will  include  a  documentary  film, 
entertainment  and  commentary  segment. 
The  first  program  (Oct.  21)  was  entitled 
“Celebration”  and  focused  on  women  in  the 
arts.  The  second  on,  “Exploration,” 
summarized  the  general  transition  of 
women.  The  Nov.  4  program,  “Nine  to 


Five,”  was  about  secretaries  and  < 
workers.  Topics  of  future  programs  w 
listed  in  TV  Guide. 

“Woman” 

Following  “Woman  Alive”  every  Tu 
night  is  a  regular  interview  program 
“Woman,”  which  features  Sandra  El 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  producer  and  mode 
Each  week  Elkin  interviews  a  well-k 
American  woman.  For  the  past 
programs,  she  has  been  talking  with  ! 
MacKenzie  about  “Shoulder  to  Shot 
On  Tuesday  night  (Nov.  18)  at  10:30, 
will  discuss  “Feminist  Art”  with  Arti 
Author  Judy  Chicago.  On  Nov.  2 
subject  is  “Sisters  in  Crime,”  and  the  g 
criminologist  Freda  Adler. 

The  “Woman”  schedule  for  Dec 
follows:  Dec.  2,  “Unnecessary  Sur 
guests  Barbara  Seman  and  B 
Ehrenreich;  Dec.  9,  “Survival,”  Ki 
Grimstad  and  Susan  Rennie;  De< 
“Between  Marriage  and  Divorce,” 
Braudy;  Dec.  23,  “Puerto  Rican  W 
Federation,”  Elida  Rodreguez  and  L, 
Vasquez;  Dec.  30,  “Essence:  New  Ima 
Black  Women,”  Marcia  Ann  Gillespi 

“Why  Me?” 

Along  with  the  regular  prograr 
specials  focusing  on  women,  there  a 
occasional  document  aries  dealing 
crucial  women’s  issues.  An  imp 
program  about  breast  cancer  entitled 
Me?”  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  Nov 
8:30  p.m.  The  documentary  is  a  c 
straightforward  report  on  breast  ca 
how  it  is  detected  and  what  can  bt 
about  it.  The  special,  narrated  and  hos 
actress  Lee  Grant,  shows  what  happer 
discovery  and  surgery  as  six  wome 
have  undergone  mastectomies  describ 
physical  and  emotional  experiences. 

“Why  Me?”  shows  women  h( 
examine  themselves  and  looks  in 
controversy  over  the  surgical  treatrr 
operable  cancer — whether  or  not 
necessary  to  get  more  than  the  lump 
the  national  hour-long  special,  a  loc; 
hour  program  will  follow.  The  secor 
will  include  talks  with  local  phys 
nurses,  public  health  officials  and 
workers  who  can  answer  questions  on 
and  private  detection  facilities. 

All  these  women’s  programs  onCh, 
will  also  appear  nationally  on  various 
Broadcasting  Service  networks.  T! 
Guide  includes  a  brief  summary 
educational  television  programs.  The 
TV  Network  also  publishes  a  guide 
lists  all  programs  shown  in  this  area. 1 
may  be  obtained  at  the  UNC  network 
at  Swain  Hall  on  the  UNC  Campus  o 
branch  at  University  Square  on  W.  Fi 
Street. 
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s“  /  ‘Roads  Away  From  Power’ 


Kathy  Clarke 
Guest  Writer 

Sex  bias  and  the  socialization  of  men  and 
women  have  become  increasingly  important 
topics  among  career-minded  men  and 
particularly  women  in  the  wake  of  women’s 
lib.  Although  much  lip  service  has  been  paid 
ito  these  issues,  few  people  have  probably 
given  them  as  much  careful  thought  as 
Amanda  Smith. 

Expressing  her  opinions  on  sex  bias  and 
ts  effects  on  women  and  their  careers,  Smith 
recently  spoke  to  members  of  the  N.C. 
Triangle  Chapter  of  Women  in 
Communications,  Inc.  (WICI).  Smith  is 
director  of  the  New  Pioneers  Project  under 
he  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
vhose  aim  it  is  to  eliminate  sex  bias  in 
)ccupational  Education  in  N.C.  Public 
Schools. 

Smith  based  her  talk  on  an  article  she 
vrote  entitled  “Roads  Away  From  Power,” 
\hich  is  scheduled  for  fall  publication  in  The 
Tgh  School  Journal.  The  article  is  a 
distillation  of  experiences”  beginning  from 
972  when  she  was  the  National  Women’s 
Tights  Coordinator  for  the  Democratic 
[’residential  Campaign. 

Her  observations  and  experiences  have  led 
'mith  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
reatest  problems  facing  women  in  a  male- 
ominated  working  world  is  that  males  and 
’males  trom  the  time  of  birth  are  deeply, 
ulturally  conditioned  to  behave  a  certain 
'ay. 

“The  problem  seems  to  be  that  from  the 
ay  we  got  wrapped  in  pink  or  blue,  we 
vomen)  all  got  wrapped  in  pink,”  she  said. 
Adult  men  and  women  therefore  learn  to 
ork  on  separate  but  parallel  levels,  each 
ith  their  own  set  of  assumptions.  Even 
hen  the  sexes  genuinely  try  to  deal  with 
uch  other  as  equals,  she  said,  it  may  end  up 
’  ‘real  case  of  ships  passing  in  the  night.” 
Smith  said  she  thinks  it  is  not  feasible  to 
iprove  this  situation  by  having  women  try 
■  change  the  status  quo.  Instead,  she 
‘ggested  that  “if  we’re  going  to  operate  in  a 
edominantly  male  world  we  will  have  to 
srn  their  rules.” 

Smith  listed  five  categories  in  which 
Dmen  differ  from  men  in  their  cultural 
ientation. 

The  first  category  she  refers  to  as  “Daddy 
tows  Best.”  Traditionally,  our  society  has 
'Ssified  people  into  two  groups.  Group  A  is 


men  and  group  B  is  women  and  children. 
“Women  and  children  are  taught  to  believe 
that  someone,  somewhere  knows  what  is 
going  on.  Smith  said.  “And  if  you  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on,  you  can’t  run  things.” 

Another  difference  is  that  while  women 
feel  they  must  be  taught,  how  to  do  things, 
men  will  accept  responsiblity  and  then  learn 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Women  must  also 
take  this  risk  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  their 
male  counterparts,  Smith  said. 


‘The  problem  seems  to  be  that 
from  the  day  we  got  wrapped  in 
pink  or  blue,  we  (women)  all  got 
wrapped  in  pink.’ 


Smith’s  second  category,  entitled  “Ladies 
First,”  deals  with  women’s  need  to  feel 
invited.  Even  the  simple  act  of  a  man 
opening  the  door  for  a  woman,  Smith  said,  is 
not  just  an  expression  of  courtesy  for  the 
“fair  sex.”  “  He  is  giving  her  permission  to  go 
through  the  door,”  she  said. 

Women  tend  to  equate  being  uninvited 
with  being  unwanted.  Smith  continued.  Men 
are  generally  unaware  of  this  and  expect 
women  to  decide  where  they  do  and  where 
they  do  not  belong. 

Part  three  of  Smith’s  theory,  called  “Take 
the  Heat  or  Nice  Girls  Don’t  Fight,” 
considers  how  people  deal  with  anger  in  our 
society.  As  children,  boys  are  taught  that  it’s 
alright  to  express  anger  and  the  forget  about 
it.  Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  she  said,  are 
taught  to  avoid  anger.  As  a  result,  women 
tend  to  bottle  up  their  emotions  until  they 
reach  the  breaking  point  and  explode.  In 
some  instances  this  has  cost  women  their 
jobs. 

“We  have  to  learn  to  express  our  own 
anger  and  not  just  take  the  other  guy’s,” 
Smith  said.  “We  have  to  learn  to  say  how  we 
feel.” 

In  trying  to  compensate  for  their  inability 
to  cope  with  anger,  Smith  noted,  women 
tend  to  over-praise  each  other.  Men  don’t 
praise  each  other  very  intensely,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  do  so  for  women  co-workers. 

“One  male’s  asking  another’s  opinion  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  several  minutes’  praise 
to  a  woman,”  she  said,  adding,  “If  we’re 
going  to  operate  in  a  male  world  we’ve  got  to 
know  when  they’re  praising  us.” 

Dependence  provides  the  theme  for 


Smith’s  fourth  category,  “A  Man  to  Lean 
On.” 

Smith  said  that  women  sometimes  ask  for 
too  much  reassurance.  Her  advice  to  women 
was  to  “do  your  best  to  be  a  reliable  person. 
Do  your  job  and  like  yourself  as  a  woman.” 

The  last  segment  of  the  theory  concerns 
body  language.  “Women  are  taught  sexual 
body  language,”  said  Smith,  “because  we 
have  always  earned  our  living  by  being 
loved.” 

She  noted  that  it  is  also  a  passive  body 
language,  citing  the  most  “proper”  Emily 
Post  posture  —  legs  crossed  at  the  ankle, 
knees  together,  hands  in  lap,  palms  up.  eyes 
averted.  Smith  said  this  posture  restricts  a 
woman  from  expressing  herself  fully. 
However,  she  added,  aggressive  behavior 
may  also  be  misinterpreted. 

Smith  said  women’s  attitudes  toward  men 
must  change.  Women  now  have  a  cultural 
option  in  lifestyles;  that  is  they  may  work  or 
stay  at  home.  “We  will  not  stop  being 
hypocritical  until  we  recognize  that  it  is  okay 
for  men  to  have  that  option,  too,”  she  said. 


Photo  by  Fred  Slang 


MOREHEAD  CORRECTION— The 
line-up  for  the  October  cover  photo 
should  have  read  Mary  Sherrill,  Debbie 
Weston,  Joan  Templeton,  Denise 
Langevin,  Anne  Knops. 
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Older,  wiser  studen 


Dawn  Mitchell 
Guest  Writer 

Many  UNC  coeds  are  leading  double 
lives . . .  and  getting  away  with  it. 

In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  thriving  on  it. 
By  day,  they  look  like  any  other 
student — rushing  to  class,  taking  notes, 
or  getting  a  Coke  with  friends  at  the 
Union. 

But  by  night,  they  slip  back  into  the 
roles  of  wife,  mother,  homemaker- 
more  apt  to  be  seen  at  the  grocery  store 
or  the  P.T.A. 

That’s  right.  These  are  the  older 
“more  mature”  students.  Though  they 
attend  the  same  classes,  take  the  same 
exams  and  work  toward  the  same  goals 
that  “typical”  students  do,  they  are 
different. 

What  sort  of  background  does  the 
older  student  have  and  what  difficulties 
did  she  face  in  coming  to  UNC?  Is  she 
“comfortable”  with  the  younger 
student,  and  how  does  her  family  react 
to  her  being  in  college?  What  are  her 
special  strengths,  and  what  are  her 
special  problems?  Finally,  how  has 
being  a  “Carolina  coed”  changed  her 
life? 

These  questions  were  posed  to  four 
“older  students”:  a  married  student  with 
no  children,  a  mother  with  three 
preschoolers,  a  mother  with  two  school- 
age  children,  and  a  mother  whose 
children  are  nearly  all  grown. 

BEATRICE  SCHALL  doesn’t  look 
like  an  older  student.  Dressed  in  blue 
jeans,  a  plaid  shirt  and  sandals  (as  she 
was  for  her  interview),  you’d  hardly  pick 
her  out  from  the  crowd.  Yet  she  is  32, 
married  to  a  pediatric  cardiologist  at 
UNC  Memorial  Hospital  and  worked 
for  five  years  as  a  lab  technician  before 
coming  to  Chapel  Hill  (838  Shady  Lawn 
Road)  and  embarking  on  a  career  in  Art 
Education. 

Beatrice  said  her  changing  roles — 
from  lab  technician  to  a  studio  art 
major— was  an  “evolving  process.”  She 
had  always  been  interested  in  art  and 
had  been  going  to  museums  for  years. 
When  she  lived  in  San  Francisco  she 
began  attending  college  (two  different 
ones,  in  fact)  and  realized  that  she 
wanted  to  change  careers. 


Susan  Evans 


With  a  smile  on  her  face,  Beatrice  said 
a  friend  gave  her  very  good  advice  when 
she  said  to  “do  what  you  really  want, 
and  not  consider  the  job  market,  or  even 
your  own  competition  in  the  field.” 

Beatrice  has  done  just  that,  though 
the  road  to  a  degree  in  Art  Education 
was  not  always  easy.  She  and  her 
husband  Stewart  were  married  four 
years  ago  (just  before  Stewart  came  to 
UNC  Memorial).  When  Beatrice  came 
to  Chapel  Hill  she  was  anxious  to  get  in 
school,  but  she  was  faced  with  fulfilling 
a  one-year  residency  requirement.  That 
year  was  frustrating  to  her  in  many 
ways,  but  she  put  it  to  good  use  taking 
art  classes  at  the  “Y”  and  pottery  at  the 
Country  Craft  Shop. 

When  she  did  start  at  UNC,  it  was 
hard,  and  she  felt  a  little  alienated  from 
other  students  since  she  was  in  a  new 
area  and  had  no  real  family  or  ties  here. 

“I’m  not  that  much  older,”  she  said.  “I 
didn’t  stick  out  in  a  crowd.”  Yet,  she  felt 
a  gap  between  herself  and  other 
students,  felt  that  her  relationships  with 
other  students  would  “begin  and  end  in 
the  classroom.”  Since  then,  Bea  has 
made  many  close  friends — some  older 
students  like  herself — both  in  the  Art 
Department  and  other  places  on 


Barbara  Smith 


campus. 

Beatrice  says  her  greatest  happ 
stems  from  being  so  totally  involv< 
studio  work.  “It’s  a  painful  thing 
when  it’s  joyous,  it’s  really  joyi 
“You  put  so  much  of  yourself  int< 
she  said. 

Bea  expects  to  get  her  undergrac 
degree  in  May,  and  then  pursue  e 
an  MACT  (Master’s  at  Cc 
Teaching)  or  an  MFA. 

When  she  is  not  in  the  art  studio 
class,  Beatrice  likes  to  relax  “oi 
doors.”  She  also  enjoys  traveling, 
since  she  and  Dr.  Schall  have 
married  they  have  been  to  par 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Me 
In  December  they  plan  a  tri 
Guatemala.  They  also  enjoy  cor 
and  have  season  tickets  to  the  Frier 
the  College  and  the  Duke  Cha 
series. 

Chapel  Hill  resident  SUSAN  EV 
has  just  returned  to  UNC  after  a 
year  absence.  The  former 
sociology  major  is  now  marrie 
Orange  County  Finance  Director 
Evans  and  lives  at  164  Ridge  Trail  1 
with  her  family.  Since 
undergraduate  days,  Susan  has  to 
Camp  Director  at  three  different  ca 
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i  tell  of  "double  lives’ 


Charlotte  Sigmon 


done  volunteer  work  with  the  Girl 
Scouts  (directed  training  programs,  and 
worked  on  committees  and  program 
services)  and  worked  for  a  Red  Cross 
Hospital  in  recreation  and  social  work. 

Susan  is  putting  her  administration 
experience  to  work  for  her  as  she  takes 
,  her  first  master’s  course  in  Public 
Health  through  the  Evening  College. 
She  says:  “I  am  able  to  relate  what  is 
being  taught  to  specific  organizational 
examples  that  I  know  about.”  What 
Susan  is  studying  is  being  vastly 
enriched  by  paid  and  volunteer  work 
both  on  the  job  and  at  home. 

The  decision  to  return  to  school — 
with  three  preschool  children  at  home — 
evolved  as  Susan  thought  about  long 
!term  goals  for  herself.  She  feels  her  three 
children  (Rachel,  almost  6;  Abe,  4;  and 
Lydia,  18  months)  need  a  parent  or  “a 
fantastic  substitute  in  the  home”  so  a 
ulltime  job  is  not  the  answer  for  her 
ight  now.  But  in  terms  of  working 
oward  the  goal  of  a  job  she  would  really 
;njoy  in  the  future,  Susan  attended  the 
Second  Careers  Conference  for  Women 
lt  Duke  and  interviewed  hospital 
administrators  to  get  a  feel  for  the 
Profession. 

Then  she  decided  to  take  one 
raau,  *e  day  course  in  Public  Health. 


Beatrice  Schall 


The  scheduling  is  difficult  when  you 
have  three  small  children,  Susan  says. 
“You  don’t  have  just  yourself  to 
consider.”  She  leaves  the  two  youngest 
with  a  friend  on  Tuesdays  and  has  a 
“fantastic  housekeeper”  who  comes  in 
on  Thursdays  to  take  over  the  children 
and  house  while  she  goes  to  class. 

Susan  feels  comfortable  at  her  old 
alma  mater  and  adds  that  she  is  very 
interested  in  her  fellow  students,  who 
range  from  “those  just  out  of 
undergraduate  school  to  older  people 
who  have  been  in  the  field  for  a  long 
time.”  Susan  finds  this  stimulating  and 
adds:  “Pm  beginning  to  realize  I  can 
think ...  I  might  have  something  to 
offer.” 

While  she  doesn’t  have  concrete 
career  goals  in  mind  now,  Susan  would 
ideally  like  to  someday  lead  “two 
complete  lives.”  One  life  is  that  of  “super 
homemaker.”  The  other  life  would  be  a 
“fulfilling  career”  outside  the  home. 

Susan’s  leisure  time  centers  around 
her  husband  Neal  and  their  children. 
She’s  an  outdoor  enthusiast  and  loves  to 
swim,  bicycle,  and  play  tennis.  Susan  is 
also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Village 
West. 


her  living  room  at  1 12  Radcliffe  Circle 
in  Durham,  you’d  never  guess  that  this 
petite  dark-haired  minister’s  wife  and 
mother  of  two  children  is  also  a  junior  in 
Education  at  UNC.  Barbara  had  just 
returned  from  one  of  her  twice-weekly 
sessions  as  a  student  teacher  aid  at 
Frank  Porter  Graham  School  in  Chapel 
Hill.  A  little  girl  at  the  school  made 
Barbara’s  day  when  she  ran  up  to  her 
and  said:  “Mrs.  Smith,  I’m  so  glad 
you’re  here.  I’ve  been  waiting  all  day  for 
you.” 

Barbara  says  she  hasn’t  always 
wanted  to  get  a  degree  in  education.  In 
fact,  when  she  was  younger,  she  says  she 
“had  absolutely  no  ambition  to  have  a 
college  education.”  So  she  enrolled  at 
UNC-G  and  took  their  one-year 
commercial  course  to  become  a 
secretary.  She  married  her  husband 
Charles  when  he  was  a  senior  in  political 
science  at  Duke.  Barbara’s  husband  also 
did  graduate  work  at  Duke  in  the 
Divinity  School  and  it  was  then  that 
Barbara  first  felt  the  desire  for  more 
education.  “Carlie  was  always  very 
interested  and  involved  in  social  issues,” 
Barbara  said.  “I  started  realizing  that  a 
certain  background  really  helped  you  to 
make  decisions  about  life.” 

By  1971,  Barbara  and  Charles  Smith 
had  two  children  (Michael,  now  12,  and 
Laura,  now  7),  had  spent  a  year  in 
Scotland  and  were  settled  in  Greenville 
where  Barbara  enrolled  in  UNC’s 
Evening  College  there.  In  the  early 
stages  of  her  education,  Barbara  took 
one  course  at  a  time  and  was  most  intent 
on  “self-improvement  and 
stimulation.”  In  June  of  1974,  Charles 
was  appointed  as  minister  of  Parkwood 
Methodist  Church  and  Barbara  went  to 
UNC  Admissions  to  see  about 
transferring  her  credits  and  being 
admitted  here. 

There  was  such  a  long  waiting  list  of 
applicants  to  get  into  UNC  that 
Admissions  thought  she  must  be 
“joking”  so  Barbara  enrolled  in  the 
Evening  College.  Even  getting  into  the 
Evening  College  wasn’t  easy,  Barbara 
says.  “I  had  to  pay  full  tuition  to  take 
two  courses  last  fall.”  (Imagine  how 
much  an  education  would  cost  if  every 
student  had  to  pay  full  tuition  for  every 
two  courses.) 

cont.  on  page  10 
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cont.  from  page  9 

Luckily,  Barbara  managed  to  get  into 
the  “day"  school  last  spring  and  is  now 
an  education  major.  She  hopes  to  finish 
her  degree  in  December  of  1977  and 
then  teach. 

Barbara  says  her  being  in  school  has 
brought  the  family  closer  together  in  a 
lot  of  ways.  She  and  Charlie  talked 
about  “shared  responsibilities”  this 
summer  and  her  husband  now  helps 
with  the  laundry  and  buys  the  groceries. 

Barbara  says  her  children  are 
“supportive  and  proud”  of  her.  She  says 
they  even  study  the  same  things  at  times 
(“on  different  levels”  she  added  with  a 
chuckle).  “Laura  and  I  both  studied  the 
influence  of  seeds  being  allowed  to 
sprout  in  the  sun  as  opposed  to 
sprouting  in  the  dark,”  says  Barbara. 
Laura  studied  about  seeds  at  Parkwood 
school;  Barbara  studied  in  Botany  class. 

The  whole  family  enjoys  traveling. 
They  took  a  three  week  trip  to 
Minnesota  this  past  summer.  Barbara’s 
piano  in  her  living  room  and  the  plants 
throughout  the  house  bespeak  her  love 
of  music  and  living  things. 

CHARLOTTE  SIGMON-at  48, 
easily  the  oldest  of  the  students 
interviewed— is  proud  of  her  age  and 
her  accomplishments.  And  she  has 
reason  to  be. 

Relaxing  in  her  living  room  at  108 
Townsend.  Durham,  Charlotte  smoked 
a  cigarette  and  chatted  amiably  about 
the  vast  changes  in  her  life  since  she 
moved  to  Durham  with  her  husband 
Bruce  and  their  younger  sons  several 
years  ago. 

Charlotte  and  Bruce  Sigmon  have 
four  children:  Johnny,  26,  a  minister  in 
Alaska;  Steffie,  25,  who  works  in 
Greensboro;  Skip,  19,  a  student  at 
Vanderbilt;  and  Tom,  14,  a  ninth  grader 
at  Githens. 

When  Bruce  Sigmon  retired  from  the 
Marine  Corps  and  started  work  on  an 
MBA  at  UNC,  Charlotte  found  herself 
in  a  small  apartment  in  Durham  “bored, 
and  waiting  for  a  house  to  be  built.”  So 
she  enrolled  in  the  Evening  College  (this 
was  about  1970)  and  began  taking 
courses.  “It  was  kind  of  hectic  at  first,” 
Charlotte  says.  Bruce  was  going  to 
school  in  the  days,  and  she  would  rush 
out  at  night  (sometimes  four  times  a 


week)  as  soon  as  he  came  home. 
Charlotte  admits  “1  really  didn’t  have 
any  goal  in  mind  when  1  started.”  But  all 
that  has  changed  now.  Charlotte 
Sigmon  will  get  her  BA  in  English  in 
May  and  expects  to  do  graduate  work 
either  in  English  or  in  Design. 

The  transition  from  a  housewife  to  a 
student  hasn’t  always  been  an  easy  one, 
Charlotte  says.  She  recalls  the  first  time 
she  “endured”  registration  at  UNC. 
“Imagine  being  46,  and  feeling  like 
you’re  sticking  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  1 
got  so  intimidated,  1  went  out  and  cried 
on  the  steps.” 

Fortunately,  Bruce  (by  then  an  “old 
pro”  at  registration)  found  her  and 
straightened  things  out  for  her.  Since 
then  Bruce  has  taken  a  job  as  a 
University  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Administration  and  Charlotte  has 
“come  alive,”  as  she  puts  it. 

Charlotte  glows  when  she  talks  about 
the  many  friends  she  has  on  campus  and 
how  she  loves  to  go  to  parties  and  be 
with  people.  “I  plain  enjoy  young 
people,”  she  confided.  She  feels  that 
since  the  age  difference  is  so  great,  it’s 
easier  for  the  kids  to  relate  to  her. 
“We’ve  had  a  large  family  and  it  seems 
I’ve  always  been  around  people.” 
Charlotte  laughs  when  she  tells  how  (at 
first)  the  students  thought  they’s  have  to 
watch  their  language  around  her.  By 
now  they  have  learned  that  they  can  say 
what  they  please.  “I’m  not  there  to  judge 
anyone,”  Charlotte  adds. 

“The  most  totally  rewarding 
experience  of  my  entire  life”  is  the  way 
Charlotte  sums  up  her  educational 
experience.  “1  guess  if  you  get  my  age 
and  have  just  done  the  household  and 
children  things— your  horizons  become 
limited.” 

Charlotte’s  horizons  are  full  these 
days — with  family,  school,  her  love  of 
gardening  and  plants,  painting,  creative 
writing,  and  music. 

Different  and  unique  as  Barbara, 
Charlotte,  and  Susan  are,  they  agreed 
about  several  things. 

First,  they  were  unanimous  in  praise 
of  their  husbands.  They  referred  to  their 
husbands  as  “supportive,”  and 
“helpful.”  As  Beatrice  Schall  puts  it: 
“my  husband  is  willing  to  be 
inconvenienced  in  his  personal  life.” 
Children  are  uniformly  proud  of 
“Mom’s”  accomplishments.  Charlotte 


Sigmon  says  her  children  see  “every  A  a 
a  personal  triumph.” 

T o  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  ag 
and  other  responsibilities,  olde 
students  bring  “special  strengths”  t 
class  with  them. 

Barbara  Smith  listed  “life  experience 
as  the  most  obvious  advantage  an  olde 
student  has.  She  accurately  echoed  th 
sentiments  of  the  other  wome 
interviewed.  Barbara  added  that  th 
older  student  is  “conscious  and  serioi 
about  her  work — it’s  too  much  troub 
to  be  in  school  for  any  other  reason. 

Along  with  “special  strengths,”  old>. 
students  often  have  “special  problems  ' 
younger,  more  typical  student  does? 
even  have  to  consider. 

“Living  in  a  dorm  and  going  to  scho 
is  totally  different  from  being 
housewife,”  says  Charlotte  Sigmor 
“Washing,  cooking,  shopping  (not  t 
mention  caring  for  the  emotional  ai 
physical  needs  of  a  family) — is  no  sma 
matter,”  she  adds.  And  Susan  Eva 
says  that  student  mothers  play  so  ma, 
different  roles  that  sometimes  you  g 
mixed  up  what  role  you’re  playing.” 

What  advice  would  the  older  studer 
offer  to  “newer”  older  students? 

“Don't  panic,”  says  Beatrice.  “Thin; 
do  get  better.” 

“In  order  to  avoid  the  frustrations 
mixing  the  roles  of  student  and  mothe 
study  only  when  the  littles  ones  a 
napping  or  asleep,”  says  Susan  Evan 
Perhaps  Charlotte  Sigmon  summed  i 
the  advice  of  all  four  women  when  si 
said  simply:  “Persevere!” 

Coming  to  UNC  has  profound 
changed  the  lives  of  Barbara,  Beatric. 
Susan  and  Charlotte.  They  all  fe 
d  i  f  fe  r  e  n  t  —  a  n  d  better  —  aboi 
themselves  than  they  did  before. 

Beatrice  Schall  says:  “1  feel  pleas< 
that  I’ve  gone  ahead  and  done  it— evt 
though  at  times  the  problems  see 
greater  than  the  rewards.” 

Barbara  Smith  adds:  “My  sell  ima 
has  improved.  Not  that  I  think  I 
educated...  but  I’ve  learned  nobo< 
really  is.” 

(Editor’s  note:  Dawn  Mitchell, 
junior  in  journalism  at  UNC,  is  also  * 
older  student  with  a  family.  She  lives 
Parkwood  with  her  husband  Bill  ai 
children  (Terry,  11;  Lisa,  7;  ai 
Heather,  3). 
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Valkyries  tap  23  new  members 


Chilton  Rogers 
Staff  Writer 

“We  run  around  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  tap  people— a  ritual  that  we 
go  by,”  said  Lisa  Bradley,  president  of 
the  Order  of  the  Valkyries,  in  an 
interview.  N 

Since  1945  the  Valkyries  have  been 
tapping  outstanding  women  in  the 
university  and  in  the  community.  The 
Order  of  the  Valkyries  was  established 
in  response  to  the  Golden  Fleece  which 
has  only  admitted  males  into  its  ranks 
since  its  founding  in  1904.  It  took  41 
years  for  a  comparable  women’s 
honorary  to  establish  itself  on  the 
university  campus. 

The  Valkyries  is  “the  highest  women’s 
honorary,  said  Bradley.  It  is  an  active 
order  of  12  juniors  and  seniors.  Other 
women  not  affiliated  with  the  university 
can  also  be  tapped,  but  only  current 
students  are  members  this  year. 

The  Order  of  the  Valkyries  solicits 
members  through  nomination  forms 
sent  to  faculty  members,  campus 
organizations,  the  administration, 
sororities,  the  student  union  desk,  and 
through  announcements  in  the  Daily 
Tar  Heel.  The  nomination  process  is 
open  to  any  woman,  but  scrutiny  is 
applied  by  the  members  when  they  pick 
who  is  to  be  tapped. 

“We  look  for  people  who  have  done 
innovative  work,  creative  work  in  a 
given  area.  The  quality,  not  number  of 
activities  is  taken  into  account,”  quoted 
Bradley. 

The  Valkyries  represent  women  who 
ire  trying  to  do  something  for  other 
■tudents  and  people  in  the  community. 
Scholarship,  leadership  and  character 
ire  necessary  requirements. 

The  Order  of  the  V alkyries  is  an  active 
lonorary.  They  meet  at  least  once  a 
veek  to  go  over  the  nomination  forms  to 
'repare  for  the  twice  a  year  tapping 
ltuaL  and  also  for  special  projects. 

We  try  to  be  a  service  organization 
ut  not  lor  publicity,”  stated  Bradley. 

On  Nov.  7,  the  Valkyries  tapped  23 
4nior  and  senior  students  and  five 
onorary  members  who  hold  various 
ositions  with  UNC. 


The  new  senior  inductees  are: 
Kathleen  Blake,  Constance  Brooke 
Bynum,  Kathryn  Newsome  Campbell, 
Dianne  Lynn  Cherry,  Julie  Ann  Fritts, 
Vanessa  Jemetta  Gallman,  Rose  Ann 
Hard,  Susan  Gail  Kelly,  Beverly  Robin 
Levina,  Ellen  Frisbee  May,  Edith  Ashly 
Moore,  Julianne  Beth  Nelson,  Susan 
Shackelford,  Jane  Levington  Slotin, 
Harriet  Sue  Sugar,  Winnona  Celestine 
Swayza,  Elizabeth  Gordon  Taylor, 
Mary  Sloan  Thompson,  Patricia  Ann 
Thompson. 

New  junior  Valkyries  are:  Sharon 
Alfreda  Ezell,  Andromeda  Monroe, 
Margaret  Olivia  Kirk,  Anne  Marie 
Riether. 

Honorary  inductees  are:  Gillian  T. 
Cell,  Martha  N.  Hardy,  Elaine 
Hilberman,  Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  Jill 
Stritter. 

This  year  between  tappings,  the  Order 
of  the  Valkyries  is  planning  a  leadership 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  other 


honoraries  (the  Order  of  the  Grail,  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Janus,  Hellenus,  and 
Old  Well).  It  will  be  a  week-end  affair 
with  informational  courses  available  to 
anyone  interested  in  learning  how  to  go 
through  channels,  to  get  things  done 
and  to  lead. 

The  Order  of  the  Valkyries 
occasionally  sponsors  a  tea  for  women 
faculty  members  and  the  Women’s 
Forum  to  introduce  women  to  the 
community.  But  since  the  Valkyries  is 
an  honorary,  too  much  time  can’t  be 
taken  with  the  organization.  The 
members  are  involved  in  their  personal 
interests  and  accomplishments,  said 
Bradley. 

The  present  members  are  from  a 
variety  of  areas.  No  special  interests  are 
represented.  Current  members  include 
Lisa  Bradley,  Pat  Timmons,  Janie 
Clark,  Ethelyn  Burton,  Cookie  Bell, 
Jamie  Ellis,  Joyce  Fitzpatrick,  Kay 
House,  Kathy  Moore,  Judith  Tillman, 
Jane  Wettach  and  Lynn  Mercer. 


AAUW  encourages  enrichment 


Mary  Hendrick 
Staff  Writer 

“To  me  the  purpose  of  AAUW  (American 
Association  of  University  Women)  is 
enrichment — to  keep  aware  of  current 
events.  Women  can  express  themselves 
among  kindred  spirits.” 

“On  another  level,”  AAUW  president 
Lynne  Bonanno  added,  “it  is  women  helping 
other  women  further  their  education 
through  fellowships  and  loans.” 

AAUW  is  associated  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Women  (1FW) 
and  together  they  grant  about  160 
fellowships  a  year.  This  school  year,  104 
fellowships  were  given  in  the  United  States 
and  51  abroad.  AAUW  presents  the  Carrie 
Heath  Swhenning  Scholarship  yearly  to  a 
UNC  graduate  student.  The  stipend  is  $300. 

Part  of  the  money  for  these  fellowships 
and  loans  is  gained  through  a  $15  annual 
membership  fee.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
money,  however,  is  earned  through 
volunteer  projects  such  as  garage  sales. 

Financial  aid  is  not  the  only  support 
women  get  from  AAUW.  The  indirect 


influence  is  probably  equally  as  great. 
“Women  work  with  each  other  to  help  each 
other,  said  Connie  Macdonald,  former 
membership  manager. 

AAUW  encourages  women  to  be  active,  to 
continue  their  education  or  to  work  even  if 
it’s  volunteer  work.  “Women  are  active; 
many  doing  unpaid  work,”  MacDonald 
commented. 

The  Chapel  Hill  branch  was  organized  on 
March  15,  1923.  At  that  time  its  chief 
concern  was  that  women  students  be  given 
equal  opportunities  and  recognition.  Then 
only  a  few  women  students  were  tolerated. 
AAUW  appealed  for  more  acceptance  of 
females. 

AAUW  sometimes  takes  political  stands. 
“We  try  to  keep  abreast  of  things,”  Bonanno 
explains.  “We  are  not  a  feminist  group,  but 
are  going  in  that  direction.” 

Nationally,  AAUW  is  for  the  passing  of 
ERA,  consumerism  and  affirmative  action. 
Locally,  they  have  worked  with  issues  such 
as  ecology  and  prison  reform.  Every  branch 
has  a  legislative  representative. 

cont.  on  page  14 
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Ideas  for  Christmas : 


Beadworks 

Jane  Farmer 
Staff  Writer 

Tired  of  giving  your  sister  an  album  every 
Christmas?  Bored  with  that  annual  bottle  of 
British  Sterling  aftershave  lotion  to  your 
boyfriend? 


Womancraft 


Susan  Buie 
Staff  Writer 

Are  you  sick  of  shopping  at  the  same 
places  every  year  at  Christmas  time?  Do  you 
feel  you  don’t  have  a  variety  of  gift  choices? 
Are  you  the  type  who  always  ends  up  getting 
a  shelf  ornament  for  those  hard-to-buy-for 
people?  Have  you  been  to  Womancraft? 

Members  of  Womancraft  hope  for  a  good 
Christmas  season  to  help  ring  in  the  New 
Year  and  their  third  anniversary.  Formed 
out  of  a  consciousness-raising  group  in  1973, 
Womancraft  is  a  unique  cooperative 
featuring  merchandise  that’s  handmade  by 
local  women.  It  is  located  on  Franklin  Street 
next  to  Dunkin  Donuts. 

Women  who  sell  their  crafts  here  work 
two  hours  each  week  and  pay  a  $5 
membership  fee  plus  a  $2.50  insurance  fee. 
15  per  cent  of  all  that  is  sold  goes  for  upkeep 
of  the  building. 

Almost  anyone  would  be  interested  in 
shopping  here  because  it's  different  from 
other  stores  in  Chapel  Hill.  One  reason  is 
prices— they’re  lower  than  other  gift  shops  in 
town. 

cont.  on  page  15 


Gift-giving  in  Christmas  1975  does  not 
have  to  consist  of  the  usual,  dull,  impersonal 
presents!  This  year  why  not  put  some 
creativity,  some  life  and  some 
thoughtfulness  in  your  gifts  through  the 
world  of  beads? 

Chapel  Hill  is  the  home  of  Beadworks,  the 
largest  (in  terms  of  variety)  beadstore  in  the 
Carolinas  and  probably  on  the  east  coast. 

Nestled  in  the  back  of  Harmony  Food 
Store  on  West  Franklin  Street,  Beadworks  is 
the  brainchild  of  husband  and  wife  team, 
Dennis  and  Cynthia  Williams. 

“Several  years  ago,  a  friend  got  us 
interested  in  the  antiques  of  the  bead  world,” 
Dennis  Williams  said.  “We  started  making 
bead  necklaces  for  ourselves  and  friends. 
Before  we  knew  it,  we  wound  up  with  a  bead 
store.” 

The  Williams  moved  to  the  South  from 
Colorado  during  the  gas  shortage  and  price 
increase  a  few  years  ago.  Williams  was  a 
teacher  and  social  worker  in  Colorado. 
Cynthia  is  a  potter. 

Founded  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
Beadworks  features  around  200  different 
kinds  of  beads,  ranging  from  tiny,  petite 
flower-designed  beads  to  huge,  colorful 
paper-mache  beads.  One  can  find  almost  any 


design,  shape,  color  or  style  to  match  one' 
personality. 

“We  make  a  sincere  effort  to  specialize  ii 
unusual  beads,”  Williams  said.  “Our  bead 
come  from  literally  every  corner  of  th 
earth— India,  Europe,  Italy,  Peru,  am 
California,  just  to  name  a  few  areas.  Also 
people  who  travel  bring  in  beads  they  hav 
discovered." 

The  atmosphere  at  Beadworks  is  casm 
and  informal.  All  the  beads  are  displayed  i 
yellow  wooden  cases.  Buying  beads  is 
personal  creative  experience.  One  buys 
thin  piece  of  rope  and  just  begins  t 
construct  a  necklace,  bracelet  or  a  set  ( 
earrings  from  the  variety  of  beads.  This  “he) 
yourself’  atmosphere  allows  one  to  crea1 
any  design  at  a  relaxed  pace.  The  William 
are  always  there  for  advice,  help  and  ju 
friendly  conversation. 

Christmas  is  the  most  popular  time  i 
Beadworks.  One  can  easily  make  six  gifts  fr 
under  $10. 

“People  should  try  to  do  their  shoppi: 
early  and  avoid  the  rush,”  William 
emphasized. 

So,  throw  out  that  dull,  faded  Christmu 
list,  return  your  sister’s  album  a 
boyfriend4  s  aftershave  lotion  and  make  th 
Christmas  something  special  at  Bead  won 
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Women  and  wine 


Deborah  Haeffele 
Editorial  Assistant 

Women  and  wine  have  long  been 
aired  in  poetry,  song  and  jest.  But  the 
losest  women  once  came  to  this 
;spected  spirit  was  perhaps  laboring  in 
le  vineyard  next  to  their  men  or  serving 
ine  in  household  or  tavern,  as  testified 
y  Renaissance  paintings. 

Throughout  wine’s  long  history, 
omen  have  stayed  remotely  in  the 
ackground.  History  makes  little 
lention  of  women  in  the  development 
wine,  perhaps  because  no  one  ever 
lought  to  mention  women  in  history’s 
aking  very  much  until  recently. 

But  times  seem  to  have  changed, 
omemakers  accounted  for  72  per  cent 
all  decisions  to  serve  wine  in  1974, 
impared  to  50  percent  in  1967,’ 
ported  Business  Week( Feb.  23,  1974). 
omen  made  50  per  cent  of  the 
visions  on  which  wine  to  serve,  but 
illy  41  per  cent  in  1967.  And  women  do 
er  55  per  cent  of  the  actual  buying  of 
ne. 

So,  times  have  changed,  right?  Well, 
t  completely.  Men  may  no  longer  rule 
?  wine  world  but  many  women  still 
jsitate  to  consult  a  wine  steward  in  a 
|»taurant. 

Some  women  openly  avoid  what 
pears  to  be  a  too  opulent  wine 
partment  or  cellar,  said  Harold  Barg, 
Jcutive  vice  president  of  Shenleys 
tie  operations.  So,  more  marketers 
;  doing  away  with  wide  selections  and 
late  displays. 

You  frighten  off  the  woman 
>pper,”  Barg  warned. 

'inally,  when  was  the  last  time  you 
v  a  woman  perform  the  old  ritual  of 
ie  tasting? 

jetting  to  know  wine  and  how  to 
pet  and  differentiate  between  the 
ny  wine  types  is  formidable  enough 
nhibit  any  beginner.  But  women  are 
longer  prevented  from  learning 
jut  wine.  More  information  is  simply 
ded  for  anyone,  woman  or  man,  to 
>y  wine  better. 

i  good  way  to  start  is  by  learning  the 
ritual  of  wine  tasting.  In  his  book, 
le  and  Spirits,  Alec  Waugh  argues 
wine  tasting  allows  a  beginner  to  get 
icnow  wines  well  enough  to  have 
•rites. 


It  gives  the  novice  a  set  of  criteria  to 
evaluate  the  qualities  of  wine.  And  it 
allows  one  to  test  a  wine  for  its 
suitability  before  serving  it  to  guests. 

Wine  tasting  should  precede  even 
learning  to  select  a  wine.  After  all,  you 
can  always  ask  a  wine  steward  or  the 
wine  store  owner  which  wine  to  choose. 

But  when  you  sit  face  to  face  with  a 
shimmering  glass  of  Chablis  only  you 
and  your  palate  can  decide  if  it  suits 
your  tastes  and  why. 

So,  wine  tasting  is  the  place  to  start. 
But,  how  do  you  start? 

Fortunately,  it  is  a  simple  ritual  to 
learn.  You  evaluate  wine  according  to 
three  criteria:  appearance,  bouquet  or 
aroma  and  taste. 

Pour  a  small  amount  into  a  glass  that 
is  clear,  stemmed  and  bowl  shaped.  The 
glass  is  clear  so  that  you  can  see  the  wine 
well.  It  is  stemmed  so  you  can  hold  the 
glass  without  transferring  the  heat  of 
your  hand  to  the  glass.  And  it  is  bowl 
shaped  to  trap  the  aroma  or  bouquet. 

Hold  the  glass  up  to  the  light  to  judge 
its  appearance.  The  wine  should  be 
clear.  Any  cloudiness  indicates  the  wine 
is  “sick.”  Sick  wine  has  undergone  rapid 
temperature  change  or  other  conditions 
which  affected  it  adversely. 

The  color  should  be  characteristic  of 
the  wine.  A  Burgundy,  for  example,  is  a 
deep  red  and  a  Riesling  is  a  golden 
yellow. 


Next,  swirl  the  glass  to  release  the 
bouquet  by  evaporation.  Take  a  good 
sniff.  Much  of  taste  is  really  the  sense  of 
smell,  so  this  step  enhances  the  taste  of 
the  wine.  Also,  the  bouquet,  like  the 
color,  is  characteristic  of  the  wine. 

For  example,  a  Moselle  has  a  flowery 
aroma  whereas  a  Burgundy  is  more 
complex.  And  wine  from  a  Traminer 
grape  has  a  distinctly  spicy  bouquet  and 
taste. 

Finally,  sip  the  wine.  Let  it  sit  in  your 
mouth  for  a  moment  and  before 
swallowing,  roll  it  over  your  tongue  to 
be  exposed  to  all  the  qualities  of  the 
wine’s  taste. 

Do  not  try  to  perform  wine  tasting 
after  eating  or  drinking  anything  strong 
tasting.  This  inhibits  experiencing  a 
wine  fully.  One  way  to  help  clear  the 
palate  is  to  eat  a  cracker  of  bread  with 
cheese. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are 
approaching,  the  time  is  right  for 
serving  wine.  It’s  the  natural 
accompaniment  for  meals  and, 
especially,  festive  holiday  meals.  And 
since  women  will  probably  be  doing 
most  of  the  wine  shopping  and  serving, 
women  might  as  well  do  most  of  the 
wine  tasting. 

Perhaps  with  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  wine,  today’s  women  will  begin  to 
make  a  little  more  history  than  her 
predecessors  did. 


Photo  by  Debbie  Haeffele 
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Women  faculty  increase  3  per  cent 


Lynn  Garren 
Staff  Writer 

UNC  female  faculty  members  now 
number  313,  a  three  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year,  according  to  an  Affirmative  Action 
progress  report  released  by  Chancellor  N. 
Ferebee  Taylor  on  October  16. 

In  the  memorandum  Taylor  stated  that, 

“ . . .  there  continues  to  be,  in  many 
disciplines,  only  a  limited  number  of 
females,  and  even  fewer  minorities,  who 
possess  terminal  degrees.  So  long  as  that 
situation  exists,  this  and  other  universities 
throughout  the  country  will  be  competing,  in 
those  disciplines,  for  persons  who  are  so  few 
in  number  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  all 
institutions  to  achieve  significant 
Affirmative  Action  results.” 

Thus,  recruitment  becomes  a  major  part 
of  Affirmative  Action’s  success  or  failure. 

HEW  first  requested  that  the  University 
draft  an  Affirmative  Action  plan  in  1972. 
The  first  draft,  as  all  subsequent  revisions, 
contained  specific  guidelines  for  recruitment 
and  hiring  procedures.  The  university’s  80 
departments,  schools  and  institutes  still 
retain  the  power  to  decide  what  education, 
skills  and  experience  they  wish  their 
employes  to  possess. 

As  outlined  in  the  plan,  the  school  or 
department  in  need  of  a  member  must 
assume  most  of  the  responsibility  of  locating 
applicants.  Department  chairpersons  may 
engage  in  active  recruitment,  such  as 
advertising  in  professional  journals,  writing 
to  other  universities  or  scholars  in  the  field  or 
talking  with  personal  contacts.  Women’s 
groups  and  predominantly  black  universities 
may  be  contacted.  Present  faculty  members 
may  be  asked  to  “spread  the  word”  of  an 
opening  while  attending  professional 
meetings.  “Passive  recruitment” — placing 
one  ad  and  waiting  for  letters  from 
applicants— is  not  forbidden,  however. 

All  candidates  applying  are  placed  in  an 
“availability  pool”  to  await  a  possible 
interview.  The  size  of  the  pools  (or  number 
of  candidates  to  be  considered)  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  with  each  department- 
getting  as  few  as  three  or  as  many  as  100. 
Susan  Ehringhaus,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor,  says  it  is  important  to  remember 
“that  the  pools  for  each  open  position  may 
not  include  many  qualified  women  and 
blacks,  making  a  decision  harder.  Also,  due 
to  the  state  of  the  economy  in  general,  the 
size  of  the  faculty  won’t  be  expanding 
much.” 

If  an  applicant  is  fished  from  the  pool,  she 
usually  faces  a  predominantly  or  all-male 
interviewing  committee.  HEW  has  declared 
that  questions  not  specifically  related  to  the 
candidate's  ability  to  perform  the  job  in 
question  or  add  to  the  university  community 


in  general  may  not  be  asked.  Anything  which 
might  not  be  asked  of  a  man  is  usually 
prohibited. 

Suzi  Mitchell,  a  freshman  from  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  spent  the  past  several 
weeks  interviewing  deans,  department 
heads  and  female  faculty  for  their  views  on 
recruitment  procedures  for  a  Sociology  52 
field  project.  Her  research  shows  that  the 
guidelines  for  interview  questions  are  almost 
always  adhered  to  at  UNC.  “All  the 
chairmen  I’ve  talked  with  claim  no  personal 
questions  are  asked,  except  after  a  hiring 
decision  has  been  made,  and  the  professors 
confirm  this.  This  may  have  been  vastly 
different  before  the  Affirmative  Action 
plan.” 

Mitchell  says  Dean  James  R.  Gaskin  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  told  her  one 
reason  for  the  absence  of  personal  questions 
is  that  “most  applicants  include  their  age, 
marital  status  or  number  of  children  in  their 
resumes.”  She  also  discovered  that  most 
female  faculty  members  learned  of  openings 
through  professional  journals. 

A  recent  survey  of  faculty  women  here  for 
their  first  semester  found  them  to  be 
generally  in  accord  with  women  hired  one  to 
three  years  ago  on  recruitment  procedures. 
The  majority  joined  the  application  pool 
after  seeing  an  ad  in  a  professional  journal. 
The  remainder  usually  heard  through  some 
person  connected  with  UNC.  None  felt  they 
had  been  discriminated  against  at  any  point 
in  recruitment.  A  few  felt  they  had  received 
preferential  treatment  due  to  the  need  for 
meeting  Affirmative  Action  quotas  and 
denounced  that  as  “tokenism.” 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  Affirmative 
Action  is  that  it  opens  the  door  for 
tokenism  and  the  hiring  of  less-qualified 
women  and  blacks.  One  associate  liberal  arts 
professor  said,  “I  can  see  evidence  that  the 
department  has  lowered  its  standards  to 
comply  with  Affirmative  Action  goals — and 


cont.  from  page  1 1 

At  the  last  AAUW  meeting  (Oct.  21),  the 
group  dealt  with  the  subject  “Creativity  in 
Me.”  A  table  was  set  up  with  various  items 
such  as  knit  blankets  and  embroidered 
pillows  made  by  members.  After  a  snack  and 
a  brief  business  session,  members  divided 
into  four  groups  and  discussed  creative 
projects.  The  local  chapter  meets  the  third 
Monday  in  each  month  at  the  Morehead 
Planetarium. 

Altogether  there  are  about  120  Chapel 
Hill  members  including  all  k;nds  of  women, 


the  students  ultimately  lose.”  Dr.  Ann 
Hall  of  the  English  department  summed 
the  predominant  feeling.  “Women  she 
make  a  push  for  more  positions  thro 
Affirmative  Action,  but  I  wouldn’t  want 
department  ruined  because  of  it. 
interested  in  being  a  good  professor  fn 
Mitchell  found  the  same  attitudes  expres 
The  major  criticisms  against  UNC’s  hi 
practices  dealt  with  the  “often  disorgani 
lazy”  search-and-hire  or  interv 
procedures.  According  to  the  women, 
varies  greatly  from  department 
department.  “Some  have  problems,  si 
don’t,”  Dr.  Catherine  Maley  of  the  Rome 
Language  department  told  Mitchell. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Czech  of  the  RT’' 
department  says  she  was  questioned  for 
an  hour  by  each  department  member  b( 
being  hired,  while  others  call  UNC  the' ! 
lax”  school  they  applied  to.  Some 
interview  committees  were  unprepare 
question  them  or  were  “in  need  of  a  wo 
so  they  skimmed  over  academic  questu 
A  need  for  greater  organization 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  inter 
committees  and  more  widesp 
advertising  were  cited  as  things  the  wc 
would  most  like  to  see  changed. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  chairperson 
faculty  women  questioned.  Affirm, 
Action’s  virtues  outnumber  its  faults 
recruitment  procedures  are  effective.  Fi 
applicants  may  be  even  better  satisfied 
the  second  Affirmative  Action  Work 
was  called  on  October  9  and  dealt  m 
with  the  areas  cited  as  weak  by  the  wo 
according  to  Ehringhaus. 

Despite  its  drawbacks,  all  agree 
Chancellor  Taylor  “that  we  have 
institutional  commitment  to  the  objec 
of  Affirmative  Action  and  we  must  rt 
our  efforts  toward  achieving  the  goals  o 
important  undertaking.” 


housewives,  retired  women,  about  5< 
cent  working  women,  school  teachei 
UNC  faculty. 

“One  of  the  best  things  to 
M  acDonald  said,  “is  the  diversity  of  wo 
There  are  no  age  barriers.  The  women  r 
from  22-82  and  they  have  all  kind 
backgrounds.” 

There  is  one  requirement  to 
AAUW — a  college  degree.  “An) 
however,  is  welcome  to  come  to 
meetings,”  MacDonald  says.  “They  ai 
open  and  usually  announced  ahead  of  ti 


AAUW 
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UNC  enrollment: 


More  females 
than  males 


Audrey  Poe 
Staff  Writer 

“Women  not  wanted  here”  was  a 
headline  run  by  the  DTH  during  the 
1920s.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
women  students  on  campus  had  grown 
0  about  65.  Before  then  women 
tudents  lived  with  their  families  in 
:hapel  Hill  or  in  one  of  the  two  houses 
)rovided  by  the  university. 

Those  women  had  made  much 
)rogress  compared  to  their  predecessors 
n  1882.  That  year  Etta  May  Troy  and 
annie  Watson  took  entrance  exams  to 
he  university.  They  scored  higher  than 
nen  applying  but  were  not  accepted. 
Three  years  later,  in  1885,  women 
'ere  invited  to  attend  summer  school, 
he  invitation  read:  “Although  the  law 
.'quires  the  money  paid  by  the  State 
lall  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  males, 
:males  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
11  the  exercises  of  the  school  free  of 
large . . .  ’  During  the  first  summer 


cont.  from  page  12 

Another  reason  is  its  wide  variety  of  high 
ality  merchandise.  It  has  the  type  of  gifts 
u  want  to  give  to  special  people,  because 
icial  care  has  gone  into  their  making. 

The  shop  has  two  large,  well-lighted 
)ms  (you  can  see  what  you’re  buying 
ore  you  get  home  with  it)  in  which  crafts 
displayed  on  homemade  shelves.  An 
ire  wall  in  one  room  is  covered  with  all 
ts  of  irresistable  quilts,  while  another 
plays  original  wall  hangings. 

Vomancraft  is  busily  preparing  for  the 
ristmas  season  and  has  already 
umulated  a  large  amount  of  new 
chandise.  Seasonal  gifts  include  candles, 
erial  wreaths,  original  cards,  tree  and 
itlepiece  ornaments  and  other  related 
day  items. 

Womancraft  is  also  prepared  for  an 
aught  of  toy  buyers.  Old  fashioned 
i'k  horses,  sock  dolls,  toy  drums 
ycled  from  tuna  cans)  Sesame  Street 
pets,  baby  “feelie  cubes”  (pillow-like, 


school  107  women  and  121  men 
attended  for  a  total  of  235. 

Five  women  were  allowed  to  enroll  in 
1897.  UNC  President  Alderman  said, 
“Women  are  being  admitted  to  all 
higher  courses  in  the  University.”  The 
women  students  were  required  to  wear 
hats  and  gloves  to  class.  Their  pictures 
were  not  in  the  annual,  and  they 
received  their  diplomas  privately.  Only 
one  student  is  reported  to  have 
complained. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  the  180- 
year  history  of  the  University  that 
women  freshmen  outnumber 
male  freshmen 


Throughout  the  years  the  university 
has  changed.  Today,  nine  sororities  and 
14  residence  halls  house  women 
students  at  the  university.  This  fall  more 
women  than  ever  before  signed  up  for 


Womancraft - 

six-sided  squares  with  different  material  on 
each  side)  and  other  toys  make  up  a  large 
display.  Lollipop  Power  books  are  always 
available. 

Seamwork  includes  such  items  as  natural 
dye,  hand  woven  ponchoes,  pillows,  quilts, 
batiked  T-shirts  (in  sizes  ranging  from  infant 
to  adult),  batik-trimmed  robes,  denim  skirts 
(each  a  beautiful  original),  dresses  and 
pocketbooks. 

Jewelry,  bead  work,  terrariums  (with  200- 
million-year-old  fossilized  rocks),  pottery, 
woodcuts,  placemats,  mobils,  planters, 
assorted  art  works,  gourd  bird  houses  and 
bread  dough  baskets,  made  of  dried, 
lacquered  dough  are  a  few  of  the  other  items 
Womancraft  offers. 

Womancraft  workshops  have  been  very 
successful  this  fall.  New  courses  in  spinning, 
quilting,  knitting  and  crocheting,  weaving, 
macrame  and  basket  making  will  begin  in 
January. 

Dates  and  costs  of  courses  have  not  yet 
been  determined  except  for  quilting,  which 
begins  January  13  and  runs  for  six  weeks.  It 


sorority  rush.  The  added  interest  in  the 
Greek  system  by  women  may  result  in  a 
new  sorority. 

Ruffin  dorm,  built  in  the  ’20s,  when 
women  weren  t  wanted,  was  renovated 
to  house  women  exclusively.  Men 
displaced  by  the  change  may  feel  much 
the  same  as  men  at  the  University  in  the 
’20s. 

Since  February  1972,  the  law 
prohibits  discrimination  against  anyone 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Women  scoring  the 
same  as  men  on  entrance  exams  will  be 
accepted. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  180-year 
history  of  the  university  that  women 
freshmen  outnumber  male  freshmen. 
The  estimate  for  this  fall  was  1.500 
women,  which  is  80  more  than  the 
number  of  males  accepted. 

Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham  many 
years  ago  said  that,  “Education  is  not  a 
sex  right  but  a  human  right.”  Today 
with  Title  IX,  women  are  guaranteed 
this  right. 


will  be  taught  by  Conner  Causey  and  will 
cost  $25.  If  you’re  interested  in  taking  a 
course  it  would  be  wise  to  register  early 
because  they  fill  rapidly. 

A  quilting  exhibit  began  at  Womancraft 
November  10  and  will  continue  through  the 
23rd.  Holiday  artist’s  and  toy  exhibits  will  be 
shown  in  early  December. 

Womancraft  wants  more  customers,  but 
most  of  all,  it  wants  new  members.  Any 
woman  who  has  any  kind  of  craft  she  would 
like  to  sell  is  urged  to  join. 

Mary  Graves,  a  member  of  Womancraft, 
feels  that  more  student  members  are  needed. 
She  said  only  one  black  woman  participates, 
and  she  feels  there  are  many  talented  women 
in  Chapel  Hill  who  probably  don’t  know 
about  Womancraft. 

If  you  have  an  impossible  schedule  and 
feel  you  wouldn’t  have  time  to  join 
Womancraft,  at  least  stop  by  and  see  what 
it’s  all  about.  Christmas  is  getting  closer  and 
exams  are  on  the  way.  Take  time  now,  while 
you  still  have  it! 


This  double  size  issue  is  our  last  one  until  next  semester. 
We’re  now  planning  a  big  Bicentennial  edition  for  late 
January.  If  you  have  any  ideas  or  want  to  help  on  the  next 
issue,  do  let  us  know  soon.  We’re  enjoying  your  comments 
on  our  first  two  issues  and  hope  you’ll  continue  letting  us 
know  your  preferences.  We  can  meet  your  needs  only  if  you  11 
tell  us  what  they  are. 

We’re  striving  for  more  personal  contact  with  our  readers  so 
feel  free  to  write  us  if  you  wish.  Since  we  want  you  to  be  able  to 
recognize  us  as  we  get  to  know  you,  we’re  again  introducing 
three  of  our  staff  members. 


One  of  our  regular  staff  members  who 
wrote  for  SHE  last  year  is  Katie 
Newsome  Campbell  from  Winston- 
Salem.  Katie’s  main  interest  is  health  so 
she  enjoys  writing  articles  on  this 
subject.  She  is  health  advocate  for 
student  government,  thus  acting  as  a 
liaison  between  the  UNC  Student 
Health  Service  and  the  students.  Katie  is 
a  senior  psychology  major  and  is 
considering  going  to  the  public  health 
graduate  school.  She  also  works  with 
the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  Rape  Crisis 
Center. 


Katie  is  married  to  DTH  Editor  Cole  Campbell  and  they 
have  a  one-year-old  daughter  Clair.  The  family  resides  on 
Jackson  Circle. 


Sandy  Lett,  Editor 

Cathy  L.  East,  Managing  Editor 

Deborah  Haeffele,  Editorial  Assistant 
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A  SHE  writer  who  is  graduating  thi 
semester  is  Susan  Buie,  an  Ashebon 
native  majoring  in  journalism  am 
English.  Susan  is  a  transfer  student  fron 
N.C.  State  University.  She  alsi 
contributes  articles  to  the  Carolina 
Susan  enjoys  writing  humor  and  satir 
and  would  like  to  start  a  humo 
magazine  someday. 

She  says,  “I  believe  the  countr 
(America)  needs  more  humor 
particularly  in  its  literature  an 
cinema.”  Susan  has  no  immediate  plan 
for  after  graduation  but  wants  to  sta 
around  Chapel  Hill. 


Another  staffer  is  Chilton  Rogers,  a 
second  semester  junior  in  journalism 
and  political  science  major  from  South 
Carolina.  Chilton  spent  her  first  two 
years  in  college  at  Appalachian  State 
University  in  Boone  where  she  was  a 
reporter  for  a  bi-weekly  student 
publication.  The  Appalachian.  At 
Carolina,  she  is  active  in  the  Association 
of  Women  Students  (AWS)  and  the 
Women’s  Forum,  and  she  writes  for  The 
Journalist.  Chilton’s  interests  include 
tennis,  soccer,  traveling,  people,  good 
food  and  new  experiences. 
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WOMEN’S  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

1975-1976 


Dec.  6 

N.C.  State 

Carmichael 

7:00 

Jan.  9 

College  of  Charleston  Carmichael 

8:00 

Jan.  16 

Elon  vs.  NC  State 

Carmichael 

7:00 

East  Carolina  vs. 
Carolina 

Carmichael 

9:00 

Jan.  17 

East  Carolina  vs. 

Carmichael 

1:00 

N.C.  State 

Elon  vs.  Carolina 

Carmichael 

3:00 

Jan.  20 

Duke 

Carmichael 

7:30 

Jan.  23 

Winthrop 

Rock  Hill,  SC 

7:00 

Jan.  24 

Univ.  of  S.C. 

Columbia,  SC 

afternoon 

Jan.  27 

N.C.  State 

Raleigh 

7:30 

Jan.  30 

Belmont 

Nashville, 

Tenn. 

7:30 

Jan.  31 

Tennessee  Tech 

Cookville, 

Tenn. 

afternoon 
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Women's  Health  in  the  U.S. 

— yesterday  and  today 


Karin  Nelson 
Guest  Writer 


Men  and  women  are  creatures  of  their 
culture.  They  do  and  feel  what  their  society 
dictates  in  accordance  with  roles  assigned  in 
all  aspects  of  life. 

The  medical  world  is  no  exception. 
Barbara  Ehrenreich  and  Deirdre  English, 
authors  of  a  feminist  pamphlet  Complaints 
and  Disorders:  The  Sexual  Politics  of 
Sickness,  claim  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
States  social  roles — not  innate  biology — 


frequent,  and  sickness  began  to  pervade  the 
culture  between  1850  and  1910.. 

Doctors’  views  of  women  as  innately  sick 
provided  a  rationale  agaiqst  allowing 
women  to  act  otherwise.  Medical  arguments 


excessive  feeding,  was  a  continuation  of  th 
physicians’  plot  to  cure  women  patients  b 
/  subordinating  them  to  a  dictatorial  mal 
Jjiis  treatment  was  implemented 
without  'tally  scientific  basis.  It  represent 


W  Ulllvll  IW  uvv  '-/lliv.l  TT  lOV.  l.i  *-*  *  o  t  ^  .  ‘  , 

were  used  as  bases  for  barring  women  from  both  th^  culture’s  reflection  of  the  idea 

medical  schools,  higher  education  and  woman  and  the-  pmver  of  the  medica 

profession  to  exert  its  influence.  Womei 
remained  ignorant  of  their  physical  healtl 


voting.  I  j!  |  /  // 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson  noticed 
this  situation  and  argued  that  male  doctors 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  female  invalidism. 
She  cited  working  class  women  who  worked 
during  menstruation  without  any  ill  effects. 
However,  these  women  that  Anderson  spoke 


have  determined  women’s  state  of  health.  of  were  in  a  completely  different  role  than 


e  of  the  most 
in  our 
sexual 


is  not  as 

. 


Medical  science  ha, 
powerful  sources  of  sexist 
culture  and  has  served  to 
discrimination 

Perhaps  sexual  discrimin 
oppressive  as  it  was  to  our  American  ^istcfs 
of  the  past.  There  has  been  much  change  in 
the  world  of  medicine,  but  medical  treiiijs  of 
100  years  ago  are  still  apparent  today  and 
women  remain  ignorant  of  the  health  of  t' 
bodies.  Because  the  United  States  remai 
sexist  society,  the  medical  profession  ^stilT* 
practices  sexism  by  interpreting  socialroles 
as  biological  destinies.  ^"""'*'*""3^ 
When  medicine  became  an^ifhportant 
facet  of  society  in  the  1800s, At  interpretedN 
social  roles  as  biological  destinies  for 
women.  During  the  period  between  1820  and 
1860  woman  was  defined  by  her  piety, 
purity,  submissiveness  and  domesticity 
Society  imposed  this  ideal  on  women,  and 


affluent  women. 


The  Victorian  woman’s  purpose  in  life  was 
centered  around  her  reproductive  abilities. 
Doctors  emphasized  this  importance 


directing 
^urtscienti 
manner,  lrre 


and  rely  upon  their  doctor’s  will. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  author  of  Th 
Yeflow  Wallpaper  which  exposed  th 
.oitation  of  women  as  patients,  was  on 
i  few  women  who  viewed  the  medica 
profession  in  thi£  perspective.  The  demand 
that  Oilman  made  were  belt  met  by  the  wate 
cure.  Hydropathy  was  based  on  the  belie 
that  a  woman  owned  her  own  body  and 
encouraged  women  to  take  active  roles  at  a 


attention  to  the  womb  in  an  levels  of  their  own  health  care. 

,  1  A  A  *  I  ^ ^ 


and  somewhat  obsessive 
larities  of  the  womb  wfere 
b£  a  cause  of  headaches. 


estion,  constipation  and 


As  Victorian  prudery  came  to  its  peak  th 
importance  of  coming  tolterms  with  femai 
modesty  was  apparent.  Middle  and  upp 


every 

treatm 
re.  N. 
must  be 
>rance,  not  me 


rvous  disorder.  As  a  result, 
at  the  womb  was  used  as  a 


bered  that  medical 


women  failed  tfo  consult  thei 
/sicians  for  gynecological  problems, 
when  they  finally  went,  it  was  difficu 
for  the  doctor  to  get  the  necessary  medic ■; 
history  because  of  the  woman 


the  affluent  woman  spent  her  life  indoors 
garbed  in  tight  corsets  and  long  dresses 
which  restricted  vigorous  activity.  She  was 
not  expected  to  work  and  so  she  was 
confined  to  boredom  in  her  home.  As  a 
result,  hypochondria  and  invalidism  were 


at  this  time.  Any  proposed  medical 
t  was  a  doctor's  belief,  not  a  tested 
in  age  when  it  would  hae  been  best 
for  physicians  to  do  nothing  instead  of 
causing  unnecessary  suffering,  they 
experimented  using  women  as  their  guinea 
i  pigs.  These  experiments  often  did  nothing 


mowledge  was'the  embarrassment  to  discuss^  body  function 


more  than  subject  women  to  a  continued  role 
of  repression  and  docility,  for  at  all  times  a 
“true  woman”  was  to  be  pious,  pure, 
submissive  and  domestic. 

The  /rest  cure  of  the  1970s  and  1880s, 
which  was  a  combination  of  entire  rest  and 


TKe  answer  to  this  problem  was  to  tra i 
women  to  become  physicians  so  that  womc 
would  seek  aid  from  their  own  sex.  But  tt 
number  of  women  doctors  was  few  at  a  tirr 
when  they  were  needed  most.  It  seems  th; 
many  women  suffered  gynecologic; 
problems.  Without  dependable  birth  contn 
women  spent  the  prime  of  their  life  bearin 
children.  Without  modern  medicine  the 
could  frequently  anticipate  painful  an 
debilitating  disorders  from  repeate 


cont.  on  page  14 
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Birthday  parties  for  America  will  be  given  in  various  forms  all  over  the 
country  this  year,  and  the  Chapel  Hill  Bicentennial  Commission  intends  to  do 
its  share  After  months  of  planning,  events  are  finally  taking  shape 
One  of  the  highlighted  activities  is  the  monthly  American  Issues  Forum 
discussions  in  Carroll  Hall  according  to  Ida  Friday,  commission  chairperson 
1  he  national  Commission  calls  it  a  “nationwide  dialogue  about  the  country- 
what  it  is,  how  it  got  that  way,  and  where  it’s  headed.” 

One  major  issue  a  month  from  September  to  May  will  be  discussed  in  forums 

across  the  country,  so  “All  Americans  can  address  the  issues  at  the  same 
time. 

Locally,  the  forum  is  sponsored  by  the  Horizons  Committee  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission.  After  the  major  panel  discussion  and  presentation 

of  the  monthly  issue,  smaller  groups  met  to  discuss  related  topics,  supervised 
by  Mary  W.  Tullman. 

Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  ten  cities  in  the  state  whose  Forum  plans  have  been 
selected  by  the  state  Bicentennial  office  for  special  attention  and  support. 
Despite  this  distinction,  Friday  said  participation  and  interest  has  been 
disappointing. 

“For  an  intellectual  community,  the  response  has  been  very  poor,”  she  said. 
Smalier  towns  are  doing  better  with  fewer  resources.” 

Friday  thinks  the  forum  is  a  good  place  to  initiate  discussions  on  women’s 
involvement  in  the  Bicentennial.  Since  the  topics  on  the  national  timetable  are 
varied  and  diverse,  individual  discussion  groups  and  panelists  could 
concentrate  on  women’s  roles. 

Another  special  event  was  the  Freedom  Day”  gospel  music  program  on 
January  1  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Roberson  Street.  Friday  called  it  a 
successful  biracial  and  bicultural  celebration  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.” 

The  Chapel  Hill  Board  of  Realtors  is  currently  attempting  to  restore  the  old 
two-room  law  building  on  Franklin  Street  to  be  used  as  Bicentennial 
headquarters.  Friday  hopes  the  work  will  soon  get  underway. 

The  Junior  League  Service  has  organized  walking  tours  of  the  campus  and 
town  s  historic  districts.  The  one-hour  excursions  head  west  from  the 
Planetarium  at  noon  Monday  through  Saturday.  They  should  be  especially 
beneficial  to  visitors  and  prospective  students. 

An  international  soccer  youth  tournament  is  being  planned  by  Kip  Ward, 
originator  of  Rainbow  Soccer.  Teams  from  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh,  Greensboro, 
and  Fairfax,  Va.  will  compete  against  each  other  and  against  foreign  teams. 

Other  plans  include:  community  balls  sponsored  by  the  Bicentennial 
Festivals  Committee,  eight  historical  Playmaker  productions,  a  February 
Colonial  Arts  Fair,  library  displays,  and  a  special  American  art  course  offered 
by  the  Extension  Division.  Local  schools  are  also  planning  projects  and 
festivals. 

Friday  emphasized  that  much  time,  work,  money  and  involvement  has 
already  gone  into  local  Bicentennial  celebrations,  but  that  so  far  “The  whole 
town  hasn’t  really  come  in  on  it  like  it  should.” 

All  work  in  Chapel  Hill  is  done  by  volunteers  rather  than  paid  workers — 
which  makes  a  difference,”  she  said.  As  Independence  Day  approaches, 
however,  “Things  should  really  get  going.”  w/-*  /T, 
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Colonial  Women 


American  history  forgets . . . 


Elizabeth  Leland 
Staff  Writer 

Colonial  American  history  remembers  the 
Benjamin  Franklins  and  the  Thomas 
Jeffersons.  For  the  most  part,  it  forgets  the 
Elizabeth  Murrays  and  the  Eliza  Pinckneys. 

Colonial  men  are  glorified  as  brave 
explorers,  plantation  lords,  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Their  skirted 
partners  are  often  dismissed  as  “the  wife  of 
so-and-so.” 

Of  the  few  women  who  won  their  own 
place  in  the  pages  of  colonial  history,  the 
Salem  witches  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
But  such  a  claim  to  fame  is  unfortunate. 

Wives  and  witches. 

Readers  of  history  books  might  well 
picture  colonial  men  as  strong  and  stately 
while  visions  of  frail,  submissive  housewives 
and  black -shrouded  figures  on  broomsticks 
dance  in  the  backs  of  their  heads. 

Both  conceptions  of  females  are  wrong. 

The  Salem  witches  of  1692  were  not 
shades  of  Shakespeare’s  weird  sisters. 

And,  in  general,  colonial  women  were  not 
pictures  of  weak  submission. 

Most  historians  agree  that  the  “witches” 
were  scapegoats  for  a  fear  among  Salem 
community — a  fear  of  children  uncertain  of 
their  future  and  of  village  leaders  anxious  to 
rid  the  community  of  deviants. 

The  women  hung  for  witchcraft  were 
probably  incapable  of  supernatural  acts. 

The  earliest  female  arrivals  to  America 
worked  side  by  side  with  their  husbands, 
cultivating  the  wilderness. 

Even  after  settlements  had  been  built, 
colonial  men  and  women  shared  equally 
important  roles  in  the  subsistence  economy. 

Men  were  masters  of  the  outdoors;  women 
of  the  indoors.  Both  spheres  required 
strenuous  labor. 

Women  were  doctors,  food  processors, 
cloth  manufacturers,  custodians,  economists 
and  businessmen  within  their  families. 

Outside  farm  communities,  women 
worked  side  by  side  with  men — as 
blacksmiths,  barbers,  tanners  and  tavern 
keepers. 

One  Elizabeth  Murray  ran  a  retail  dry- 
goods  shop  in  Boston.  She  continued  her 
business  when  she  married  in  1755. 

Black  slave  women  carried  an  even  greater 
share  of  family  responsibility  than  white 
women.  They  worked  in  hot  fields  with  their 
husbands — if  they  were  lucky  enough  not  to 
be  sold  to  another  owner  in  another  part  of 
the  land. 


But  after  a  day  filled  with  too  many 
working  hours,  the  women  returned  to  their 
slave  communities  only  to  face  the  added 
burdens  required  of  them  as  mothers. 

Most  black  and  white  colonial  American 
women  worked  as  hard  or  harder  than  their 
husbands. 

But  white  history  books  have  primarily 
recorded  names  found  on  pages  of  political 
documents  or  in  the  blood  of  wars — names 
of  Americans  who  dominated  the  public 
sphere  of  life — names  of  men. 


Colonial  women  left  a  largely  unrecorded 
mark  on  America,  primarily  as  mothers  or 
wives. 

Most  women. 

Eliza  Lucas  Pinckney  was  one  woman 
who  is  remembered  not  solely  as  a  wife  or 
mother,  but  as  a  woman  successful  in  the 
predominantly  male  sphere  of  colonial 
public  life. 

Born  in  the  West  Indies  circa  1722,  Eliza 
was  educated  in  England.  She  moved  with 
her  family  in  1738  to  a  plantation  near 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

At  16,  Eliza  was  left  in  charge  of  her 
father’s  property  when  he  returned  to 
Antigua. 

“1  have  the  business  of  three  plantations  to 
transact,”  she  wrote  a  friend  in  1 740,  “which 
requires  much  writing  and  more  business 
and  fatigue  of  other  sorts  than  you  can 
imagine ...  by  rising  very  early  I  find  I  can  go 
through  much  business.” 

Eliza  is  not  only  credited  with  youthful 
management,  but  also  with  the  first 
successful  manufacture  of  blue  dye  from  the 
indigo  plant  in  South  Carolina. 


In  1741,  she  manufactured  the  blue  d> 
from  plants  she  grew  from  seeds  sent  to  h< 
by  her  father. 

After  her  marriage  to  Charles  Pinckney  i 
1744,  Eliza  continued  experimenting— wit 
flax  and  hemp.  She  also  revived  the  Sout 
Carolina  silk  culture. 

In  1758  when  Charles  died,  Eliza  one 
again  took  charge  of  plantation  duties.  Sf 
was  exceptional  in  that  she  penetrated  tf 
public  sphere. 

But  as  a  hard-working  woman  Eliza  w; 
not  unusual.  Colonial  women  enjoyed 
relatively  equal  partnership  with  me 
because  their  work  was  vitally  necessary  i 
the  subsistence  economy. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  years  following  1776 
years  which  brought  freedom  to  America 
men  from  the  tyranny  of  Britain  and  t 
American  blacks  from  slavery  to  whites 
were  years  which  heralded  the  deteriorate 
of  economic  equality  for  women. 

American  independence  and  the  industr 
revolution  grew  up  with  each  other. 

Economic  specialization  which  was 
product  of  the  latter  separated  functions 
men  and  women.  Class  distinctions  gr 
sharper. 

Middle  class  women  were  gradual 
expected  to  preside  gracefully  over  tl 
home.  Their  labor  was  no  longer  essentia 

The  liberty  bell  tolled  freedom  f< 
American  men.  But  for  women  it  rur 
simultaneously  with  the  death  knell  of  muc 
of  colonial  sexual  equality. 
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‘The  Southern  Lady’: 


Sarah  Holeman 
Staff  Writer 

There  was  a  time  when  calling  a  woman 
anything  but  a  lady  meant  you  were  in  big 
trouble.  But  if  you  call  a  woman  a  lady  in 
1976  her  reaction  may  be  different  from 
women  in  other  times. 

Lady  has  become  a  loaded  word,  and 
women  may  respond  with  anything  from 
puzzlement  to  anger. 

The  reaction  might  be  more  intense  if  the 
woman  is  a  southerner,  because  a  vivid  and 
often  inaccurate  image  of  the  southern  lady 
has  become  widely  accepted. 

In  her  book  The  Southern  Lady ,  Anne 
Firor  Scott  notes  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  occupations  and  images  of  woman  in  the 
South  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

Occupation  was  partially  determined  by 
wealth  but  mostly  by  sex.  More  money 
usually  meant  less  hard  physical  labor. 
Women’s  work  would  be  more  confined  to 
the  home — the  place  where  most  people  of 
the  period  seemed  to  think  women  belonged. 

Even  with  money,  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  a  hard  workday.  She  was  expected  to 
direct  slaves  and  to  personally  see  that  her 
household  operated  smoothly. 

The  mistress  of  a  large  plantation  was 
likely  to  find  herself  occupied  from  sunup  to 
sundown  in  a  demanding  job  without  pay, 
except  for  the  money  her  husband  gave  her. 

Women  were  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
handle  money,  nor  were  they  thought  to 
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need  formal  education  beyond  the  lower 
levels  of  literacy. 

Schools  for  women  were  usually  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  subjects  they  taught  did  not 
prepare  graduates  for  their  likely  roles  of 
wife,  mother  and  functioning  head  of  a 
household. 

The  working  reality  of  the  southern 
woman  was  a  direct  contrast  to  her  idealized 
image,  said  Scott.  The  southern  lady  was  a 
gentle,  sweet,  uncomplicated,  entertaining 
and  idle  character  according  to  the  popular 
notion  of  the  1860s. 

The  reality  of  a  woman’s  work  was  hidden 
by  society’s  desire  to  keep  her  position 
stable.  She  was  elevated  in  ideal  terms  and 
ignored  in  reality. 

The  Civil  War  began  changing  the 
southern  woman’s  image  and  lifestyle.  It 
tested  and  broke  many  of  the  ideas  and 
institutions  America  had  formed  during  the 
previous  100  years. 

The  southern  woman  emerged  from  the 
destruction,  but  not  untouched.  Her  lifestyle 
had  been  destroyed,  and  her  concepts  of 
personal  value  and  ability  were  no  longer 
secure.  Energies  had  to  be  directed  toward 
more  immediate  goals. 

Southern  women  were  accustomed  to 
work  but  not  to  work  outside  the  home. 
Circumstances  forced  the  change  in  actions, 
but  women  still  had  to  reconcile  a  change  of 
attitudes. 

One  of  Chapel  Hill’s  best  remembered 
women  of  the  period,  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer,  dealt  with  the  problems  in  practical 
terms. 

Most  of  her  ideas  about  the  role  of  a 
woman  were  formed  during  the  years  before 
the  Civil  War.  After  the  war,  the 
impracticality  and  even  impossibility  of  the 
old  system  led  her  to  adjust  to  the  new  needs 
of  herself,  her  family  and  the  community. 

In  her  “Young  Ladies  Column”  in  the 
North  Carolina  Presbyterian  on  April  22, 
1874  Spencer  said: 

“I  am  willing  to  reform  by  a  gradual  and 
gentle  process  many  things  which  I  once 
believed  were  meant  by  God  to  be 
immutable.  And  the  position  of  my  sex  is 
one. 

“There  are  many  employments,  many 
interests  in  life  heretofore  denied  women 
which  I  cannot  but  think  she  has  the  right  to 
take  up  now  if  she  will ...  To  keep  woman  at 
the  same  stand-point,  occupied  by  the 
grandmothers  of  this  generation,  would  be 
as  unprofitable  as  it  is  impracticable. 


Reality 


“They  have  come  to  the  front,  forced  there 
by  other  movements  which  they  neither 
anticipated  nor  are  responsible  for,  nor  fully 
comprehend.” 

Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  became  an 
important  name  for  many  women  in  the 
state.  With  her  first  uncertain  and  limited 
ideas  about  equal  rights  for  women,  she 
began  a  drive  which  brought  advances  for 
women,  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 

She  is  given  credit  for  first  receiving 
permission  from  the  University  for  women 
to  attend  classes  full-time  during  the  regular 
session. 

She  attended  classes  along  with  her 
daughter  and  niece.  It  is  said  they  were 
instructed  to  sit  at  the  back  of  the  class  and 
keep  quiet. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the 
conditions  under  which  women  were  first 
admitted  to  the  University  is  the  change  in 
ideas  that  admission  represented. 

The  reality  of  a  southern  woman’s  life  had 
moved  even  further  from  the  old  idealized 
view  of  the  women  of  leisure.  Spencer 
recognized  the  changes  and  was  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  her  thinking  to  conform  to 
the  new  role  she  saw  for  herself. 

Her  flexibility  of  thought  and  action 
enabled  her  to  accomplish  goals  even  she 
would  not  have  considered  a  few  years 
earlier. 
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Women’s  Groups 

How  they  emerged,  why  they  continue 


Susan  Orcutt 
Staff  Writer 

“I  ask  no  favors  for  my  sex.  I  surrender  not  our  claim  to 
equality.  All  1  ask  of  our  brethren  is  that  they  will  take  their 
feet  from  off  our  necks,  and  permit  us  to  stand  upright  on  the 
ground  which  God  has  designed  us  to  occupy.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  women’s  movement  is  not  a 
recent  phenomenon.  The  above  statement  was  made  in  1838 
by  Sarah  Grimke,  one  of  the  first  abolitionists  and  crusaders 
for  women’s  rights. 

Women  began  to  organize  in  the  early  1800s  when  the 
physical  demands  of  carving  out  a  new  country  from 
wilderness  began  to  lessen.  These  first  groups  were  primarily 
social  gatherings — church  sewing  circles,  literary  and  “Female 
Improvement”  societies  where  the  members  would  read 
“useful”  books  aloud.  Later  these  group  interests  began  to 
widen  to  include  issues  such  as  abolition,  temperance  and 
eventually  suffrage. 

Women  took  up  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  the  1830s.  In  1837 
the  first  convention  of  the  National  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society  met  in  New  Y ork.  Eighty-one  delegates  from  1 2  states 
attended,  including  Sarah  and  her  sister  Angelina  Grimke. 
I  he  daughters  of  a  South  Carolina  slave-owner,  they  learned 
to  hate  slavery  at  an  early  age.  Their  abolitionist  ideas  were 
unpopular  at  home  and  they  fled  to  Philadelphia  to  join  the 
Quakers,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  working 
towards  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

However,  women  soon  realized  that,  because  of  their  sex, 
their  ideas  would  not  be  accepted  by  those  who  nad  the  power 
to  ease  the  situation— men.  Women’s  antislavery  groups  were 
often  the  targets  of  mob  violence  by  proslavery  factions, 
usually  led  by  men,  wherever  they  met.  It  was  in  this 
realization  that  the  first  feminist  seeds  were  planted. 

I  he  feminist  stance  was  unpopular  with  some  abolitionists 
who  failed  to  see  the  oppression  of  women  in  the  same  light  as 
the  oppression  of  the  black  man.  This  split  in  the  movement 
caused  Angelina  Grimke  to  exclaim  at  one  point,  “What  then 
can  woman  do  for  the  slave,  when  she  herself  is  under  the  feet 
of  man  and  shamed  into  silence?” 

Many  women  felt  that  they  were  just  as  oppressed  as  the 
slaves  and  their  views  were  finally  expressed  in  an  organized 
way  in  1848  at  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  on  Women’s 
Rights,  held  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention,  which  attracted  over  300  people  including  40 
men,  was  “to  discuss  the  social,  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
women."  A  Declaration  of  Principles,  based  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  drafted  and  approved  by 
the  gathering,  along  with  the  proposal  that  women  be  given 
the  vote.  This  was  the  only  resolution  not  passed 
unanimously. 


“Women’s  organizations 
abound  today” 

This  drawing  appears  on  the  Directory  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Women's 
Organizations  annual  book,  which  contains  a  listing  of  local  civic, 
educational,  religious,  political  and  social  organizations.  It  was 
designed  by  a  former  Chapel  Hill  resident,  Deborah  McClintock, 
who  is  a  wife,  mother  and  freelance  artist. 

Some  regard  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  as  the  beginning 
of  the  women’s  rights  movement.  In  actuality  it  was  the 
culmination  of  almost  50  years  of  struggle.  But  as  Eleanor  i 
Flexner  states  in  Century  of  Struggle ,  “a  movement  had  been 
launched  which  (women)  could  either  join  or  ignore,  that 
would  leave  its  imprint  on  the  lives  of  their  daughters  andoi 
women  throughout  the  world.” 

The  abolitionist  groups  were  starting  places  for  reformers  in 
other  areas.  These  groups  gave  women  experience  in 
organization  techniques,  public  speaking  and  other  tactics 
which  they  would  use  in  later  movements.  , 

The  temperance  movement  was  organized  in  1874.  It  grew 


out  of  not  only  a  moral  concern  for  the  evils  of  “Demon 
Rum,”  but  for  the  practical  realization  that  a  woman  whose 
husband  drank  up  his  weekly  pay  had  absolutely  no  recourse. 

Frances  Willard  was  the  first  organizing  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (WCTU),  and  under 
her  competent  guidance  the  organization  soon  included 
200,000  women  in  every  state.  She  saw'  the  organization  as  a 
means  of  gaining  political  power  for  women,  much  as  the 
Grimkes  saw  the  abolitionist  movement.  Her  views  soon 
produced  a  rift  between  temperance  and  suffrage,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  WCTU,  which  stood  “For  God,  for  home, 
and  native  land,”  reached  and  influenced  more  women  than 
had  any  other  organization. 

The  1 890s  saw  the  formation  of  perhaps  the  most  important 
women’s  organization— the  National  American  Women’s 
Suffrage  Association  (NAWSA).  These  women  sought 
external  changes  in  the  system,  such  as  the  giving  of  property 
rights  and  the  vote  to  women.  They  saw  the  denial  of  the  vote 
as  especially  demeaning,  and  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
Amendment  in  1920  represented  not  only  the  raising  of  the 
second  sex  to  first-class  citizenship,  but  the  ability  of  women 
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to  manipulate  the  male-dominated  American  political  system. 

The  NAW^A  had  some  internal  problems  before  the  19th 
Amendment  was  passed.  At  one  point  it  had  divided  into  two 
factions,  the  National  and  American,  the  former  under  the 
leadership  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  but  eventually  reunited. 
However,  this  split  had  weakened  the  organization,  for  the 
early  1900s  saw  a  decline  in  membership  and  interest,  until  it 
became  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  1920s.  ' 

Since  the  suit  rage  movement,  women  have  been  freer  to  get 
involved  with  various  types  of  organizations.  Within  the  last 
two  decades,  NOW  (National  Organization  for  Women)  and 
other  powerful  political  groups  have  emerged  and  initiated  a 
third  feminist  movement.  Such  groups  focus  on  alleviating  sex 
discrimination  and  promoting  equality  for  women. 

Women’s  movements  and  organizations  abound  today. 
There  are  still  church  groups  and  literary  societies,  but  women 
are  concentrating  more  on  the  private  sphere  of  their  personal 
lives,  the  way  they  view  themselves  and  the  ways  others  relate 
to  them.  The  altruistic  motives  of  past  groups  have  changed, 
but  perhaps  today’s  woman  needs  to  be  in  touch  with  herself 
above  all. 


Women's 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

Lynn  Bonanno 
942-3536 

Association  of  Women  Students  (AWS) 

Deborah  “Cricket”  Ussery 
933-2165 


Groups 

Orange  County  Women’s  Political  Caucus  (OCWPC) 

Frances  Johnson 
942-1583 

Rape  C  risis  Center  967-RAPE 


Birthehoice  Mary  Hendrick 

942-6869 

Chapel  Hill  Woman's  Club  Mrs.  Abram  Van  Horn 

929-2013 

Democratic  W  omen  of  Orange  County  Faye  H.  Suggs 

942-6061 

Durham-C  hapel  Hill  Christian  W  oman's  Club 

Mrs.  Davis  Reynolds 
942-6992 

League  of  Women  Voters 

of  Chapel  Hill  Mrs.  Michael  T.  Kawalec 

942-6396 

Lollipop  Power  Ellen  Fried 

967-5085 

National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  Ruth  Meyer 

929-2451 


Republican  W  omen's  Club  of  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Thompson 
942-4606 

Valkyries  Lisa  Bradley 

933-8133 

Womancraft  Mrs.  Jose  Ferreior 

967-3911 

W  omen  In  Communications,  Inc.  (WICI) 

Margaret  Balcolm 
933-2091 

W  omen’s  Health 

and  Pregnancy  Counselling  Brinette  Hamilton 

942-6236 

Women's  International  League 

for  Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF)  Helen  Hinshaw 

929-9985 


N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary  Mrs.  M.J.  Allen  Woman's  Place 


— 

942-5723 

womaneraft 

Consciousness  Raising 
for 

An  opportunity 
to  sell  your  crafts 

Overweight  Women 

Join  us  and  learn  to  understand. 

Thurs.,  Feb.  5,  8:00  p.m. 

New  members  welcome 

407  W.  Franklin  —  upstairs 

A  Woman’s  Place 

crow 

Presbyterian  Student  Center 

967-8006 


CHAPEL  HILL 
SERVICE  CENTER 

Volkswagen  repair  and 
domestic  car  tune-up 
Personalized  service 

464  W.  Franklin  St.  942-4452 
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Women  in  the  A 


Emily  Hightower 
Staff  Writer 

In  the  late  1 770s  and  the  early  1 780s  in 
North  Carolina,  while  patriot  men  were 
away  fighting,  patriot  women  remained 
home  to  care  for  the  family,  farm  and 
livestock  and  to  raise  their  children. 

Times  were  hard — the  winters  were 
long  and  cold  and  work  was 
backbreaking.  Each  day  water  must  be 
carried  from  the  spring  and  wood  must 
be  chopped.  Food  was  scarce,  especially 
since  British  raiding  parties  often  took 
nearly  all  the  provisions  frontier 
families  had. 

Legends  have  come  down  to  us, 
however,  of  some  patriot  women  who 
risked  their  lives  for  their  cause.  Tales  of 
their  deeds  range  from  brave  retorts  to 
the  British  and  skillful  tricks  to 
battlefield  heroism.  On  Oct.  25,  1 774,  5 1 
women  gathered  at  the  home  of 
Elizabeth  King  in  Edenton,  and  led  by 
Penelope  Barker,  they  resolved  not  to 
drink  tea  or  to  wear  British  clothes 
“until  such  time  that  all  Acts  which  tend 
to  enslave  this  our  Native  Country  shall 
be  repealed.” 

Four  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
center  around  Betsy  Dowdy,  Martha 
McFarlane  Bell,  Elizabeth  Maxwell 
Steele  and  Rachel  Craighead  Caldwell. 

BETSY  DOWDY  lived  on  Currituck 
Beach.  On  Dec.  8,  1 775,  two  days  before 
her  16th  birthday,  a  messenger  brought 
her  father  word  that  Lord  Dunsmore 
and  British  forces  were  heading  from 
Virginia  to  Currituck,  and  that  a  battle 
was  likely  to  be  fought  at  Great  Bridge. 
Unless  the  Americans  won  there,  the 
messenger  said,  the  British  would 
invade  and  destroy  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Joe  Dowdy  and  his  neighbors 
agreed  that  they  needed  to  notify  Gen. 
William  Skinner  on  Yeopim  Creek  in 
Perquimans.  But  it  was  nightfall  and  the 
Skinner  plantation  was  a  50-mile  ride. 

During  the  night  Betsy  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  mounted  her  banker  pony 
“Bess”  and  galloped  off.  It  is  said  Nick 
Lindsay,  the  neighborhood  Tory,  shot 


at  her,  but  she  was  not  hurt.  According 
to  legend,  Betsy  and  her  pony  crossed 
the  sand  dunes  of  Currituck,  forded 
Currituck  Sound  and  rode  through  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Reaching  the 
Skinner  home  “Ashlands”  the  next 
morning,  Betsy  delivered  her  message  to 
Gen.  Skinner  in  time  to  save  Currituck 
from  the  British. 

MARTHA  McFARLANE  BELL  ran 

her  husband  W'illiam  Bell’s  mill  while  he 
was  aw'ay  fighting  with  Continental 
forces.  She  often  went  alone  to  help  sick 
and  needy,  always  arming  herself  with  a 
dagger  and  pistols  against  marauding 
Tories.  When  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis 
and  British  forces  came  through  the 
section  of  Randolph  County  where  the 
Bells  lived,  Cornwallis  took  over  the 
Bell  plantation  for  his  headquarters. 
Martha  Bell  is  said  to  have  asked  the 
general  if  he  intended  to  burn  her  house 
and  barn  when  he  left.  If  he  did,  she  said, 
she  would  rather  burn  them  herself  right 
then.  The  general  assured  her  the 
property  w'ould  be  left  unharmed. 

Martha  Bell,  born  in  Orange  County, 
now  Alamance,  aided  American  forces 
by  giving  them  information  about  the 
number  of  Redcoats  and  their  battle 
plans.  In  order  to  better  observe  British 
activities.  Bell  sometimes  pretended  she 
had  been  summoned  as  a  midwife  to  the 
area  where  the  troops  gathered. 

Always  a  fierce  rebel.  Bell’s  activities 
so  outraged  her  Tory  neighbors  that 
they  finally  caused  her  to  leave  her 
plantation.  She  returned  later  and  died 
at  age  85,  in  1820. 

ELIZABETH  MAXWELL  STEELE 

and  her  husband  ran  an  inn  in  Salisbury, 
then  a  frontier  town.  Early  on  the  cold 
morning  of  Feb.  1,  1781,  Gen. 

Nathaniel  Greene  of  the  Continental 
Army  rode  up  to  the  tavern.  When 
asked  how  he  was,  he  is  said  to  have 
replied,  “wretched  beyond  measure, 
hungry,  alone,  penniless  and  without  a 
friend.”  When  Elizabeth  Steele  heard 
this,  she  took  him  into  her  tavern  and 
fed  him  a  hot  breakfast.  She  replied  to 
what  he  had  said:  “That  I  deny— that  1 


most  particularly  deny.  In  me,  General, 
you  and  the  American  Cause  have  a 
devoted  friend.” 

Steele  took  two  bags  of  gold  and 
silver  coins — the  savings  of  years— and 
presented  them  to  Gen.  Greene,  saying, 
“Take  them;  for  you  will  need  them,  and 
I  can  do  without  them.”  Her 
contribution  greatly  aided  the  American 
cause,  for  coin  was  scarce  and  money 
was  badly  needed  to  pay  Continental 
troops  and  to  buv  war  supplies. 

RACHEL  CRAIGHEAD  CALD¬ 
WELL  was  the  wife  of  Presbyterian 
minister  David  Caldwell,  head  of  the 
famous  “Log  College,”  one  of  the 
earliest  classical  academies  in  North 
Carolina.  David  Caldwell  was  an 
outspoken  Whig  supporter — the  British 
offered  a  reward  of  200  pounds  for  his 
capture — and  captain  of  a  volunteer 
company.  Her  husband’s  rebel  activities 
often  left  Rachel  Caldwell  alone  to 
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Art  b>  John  Branch 

)tect  her  home  and  children. 

3n  March  1 1,  1781,  the  British  took 
>session  of  her  home  and  imprisoned 
Idwell  and  her  children  in  the 
okehouse.  The  family  had  no  beds 
1  only  dried  peaches  and  apples  to  eat 
a  day,  after  which  a  physician  friend 
naged  to  get  them  a  bed,  some  food 
1  cooking  utencils.  Soldiers  held  the 
lily  in  the  smokehouse  two  days  and 
hts. 

.ater  Rachel  Caldwell  was  forced  to 
:ch  as  the  British  burned  her  house 
I  all  the  books  and  papers  from  the 
>g  College”  library,  many  of  which 
e  irreplaceable.  Even  the  family 
le  was  burned.  On  March  15,  Rachel 
a  group  of  women  onto  the 
tlefield  at  Guilford  Courthouse 
:re  they  aided  wounded  soldiers. 
>avid  Caldwell  survived  the  war,  and 
and  Rachel  reopened  the  “Log 
lege.” 


. . .  and  of  course,  Betsy  Ross 


Sandra  J.  McHale 
Staff  Writer 

One  of  the  first  things  elementary 
school  students  learn  about  the 
American  Revolution  is  the  story  of  the 
first  American  flag.  Betsy  Ross  helped 
George  Washington  design  it,  then 
make  it  all  by  herself.  Right? 

At  such  a  patriotic  time  it  seems 
almost  un-American  to  say  the  story  is 
false.  However,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
beautiful  legend. 

How  did  a  false  story  become  such  an 
accepted  part  of  history?  Quite  easily,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  discredited 
over  half  a  century  ago. 

The  best  account  of  Betsy  Ross  is  in  a 
paper  read  by  her  grandson,  William  J. 
Canby,  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  in  1970.  He  asserted 
that  the  widow  of  John  Ross  lived  in 
Philadelphia  at  89  Arch  Street.  The 
number  was  later  changed  from  89  to 
239. 

In  June  of  1776  she  was  visited  by 
George  Washington  and  her  husband’s 
uncle,  George  Ross,  who  later  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  supposedly  asked  the 
seamstress  to  make  flags  for  the 
Continental  Army  according  to  a  rough 
sketch  he  had  made. 

Mrs.  Ross  supposedly  agreed  and 
advised  Washington  to  change  the  stars 
in  his  sketch  from  six  points  to  five.  He 
did  so  in  pencil  in  her  back  parlor. 

Canby  was  1 1  years  old  when  his 
grandmother  died  and  claimed  he 
remembered  hearing  her  tell  this  story. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Rear  Admiral 
George  N.  Preble,  U.S.N.,  however, 
Canby  admitted  that  he  had  no  evidence 
to  back  the  date,  other  than  the  fact  that 
George  Washington  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  June  of  1776. 

Due  to  his  discrepancies  and  the  fact 


that  it  was  later  proven  Betsy  Ross  did 
not  live  on  Arch  Street,  historians  soon 
discredited  Canby’s  story. 

One  other  account  of  Mrs.  Ross  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  appeared  in 
1878  in  Col.  J.  Franklin  Reigart’s 
booklet  The  History  of  the  First  United 
States  Flag  and  the  Patriotism  of  Betsy 
Ross,  the  Immortal  Heroine  That 
Originated  the  First  Flag  of  the  Union. 
He  included  a  colored  picture  that  he 
declared  was  a  portrait  of  Betsy  Ross  as 
she  worked  on  the  flag. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  was  copied 
from  a  photograph  of  an  unidentified 
Quaker  lady  living  in  Lancaster  in  1878. 
Many  of  Reigart’s  facts  were  no  more 
authentic  than  the  picture. 

A  few  facts  about  Betsy  Ross  are 
authentic.  She  was  indeed  an 
accomplished  seamstress  and  made 
flags  for  the  Navy  and  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  probable  that  she 
made  a  flag  at  Washington’s  request; 
however,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flag.  More  than  likely, 
it  was  the  Grand  Union,  the  first  ensign 
of  the  American  Navy. 

The  Grand  Union  was  raised  at 
Cambridge  when  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army  on  January  2, 

1 776  and  has  since  become  known  as  the 
Cambridge  Flag.  J  he  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  not  even  thought  of  until  a  year 
after  Washington’s  visit  to  Philadelphia 
in  1776. 

Since  there  is  no  record  of  who 
actually  did  design  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  legend  of  Betsy  Ross  will  no 
doubt  continue.  The  late  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  best  said  it  when 
asked  if  he  believed  her  story.  Lifting  his 
hands,  he  replied,  “Would  that  it  were 
true.” 

Whether  true  or  false,  like  all 
legendary  figures,  Betsy  Ross  deserves  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 
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Black  Women 

They  helped  shape  America ,  too 


Marva  York 
Tonya  Widemon 
Staff  Writers 

First  in  a  two-part  series 

Black  women  as  slaves  and  free  women 
have  existed  as  nameless  images  in 
Americans’  minds  for  two  centuries.  Faces  of 
mammies  and  maids  are  clear,  but  those  of 
politicians,  educators,  civil  rights  leaders, 
women’s  rights  leaders,  professional  women 
and  other  black  achievers  are  blurred. 

Black  women’s  heritage  has  been  kept 
nameless,  dateless  and  hidden.  Here  and 
there,  relics  of  the  past  have  been  recovered, 
pieced  together  and  discovered  to  be  a  very 
revealing  and  vivid  story. 

True,  in  many  cases  the  women  have  been 
domestics,  breadwinners  of  black  families  or 
field  hands— for  those  roles  have  been 
significant  in  building  their  faith  and  show 
the  desperate  struggles  for  human  equality 
and  citizenship.  Others  have  historically 
been  overlooked. 

As  a  member  of  two  minorities,  their 
achievements  have  been  the  efforts  of 
doubled  hardships,  humiliation  and 
exhaustive  labor. 

Black  women,  too,  were  pioneers  and 
early  achievers.  They  have  a  heritage  of  their 
own  to  celebrate  in  America. 

A  pioneer  for  black  and  white  women, 
Maria  W.  Stewart  ( 1803-1873),  is  credited  as 
the  first  American-born  woman  to  lecture 
publicly.  Stewart  was  an  abolitionist  and  a 
fighter  for  educational  opportunities  for 
girls. 

In  her  addresses  in  Boston  between  1831- 
1833  she  supported  righteous  living,  freedom 
for  slaves  and  women’s  rights.  Her  oratory 
career  was  short-lived  and  not  well  received, 
so  she  resigned  from  active  public  speaking 
and  sought  an  academic  career  by  attending 
school  and  teaching  herself. 

In  Baltimore  in  1852,  and  nine  years  later 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  she  attempted  to 
establish  schools  and  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling.  She  barely  made 
enough  to  support  herself,  charging  only  50 
cents  a  month. 

Despite  extreme  financial  hardships,  she 
eventually  opened  a  Sunday  School  for  75 
children  in  a  building  that  she  purchased  for 
$200.  She  enlisted  the  assistance  of  Howard 
University  students  as  teachers. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  provide 
education  opportunities  for  black  women 


during  the  nineteenth  century.  Sarah  Mapps 
Douglass  (1806-1882)  decided  to  help 
broaden  studies  by  introducing  physiology 
and  other  science  courses  into  educational 
programs  for  girls. 

Douglass  opened  a  private  school  in 
Philadelphia  in  1820  that  was  subsidized  by 
the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  she 
helped  found.  By  1853  she  headed  and 
taught  at  the  girls’  department  of  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth.  Douglass 
widened  her  own  studies  by  taking  a  medical 
course  at  the  new  Ladies  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  University. 

The  black  woman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  confronted  by  a  two-fold 
problem,  wrote  a  North  Carolina  born 
educator,  Anna  Julia  Cooper  (1858-1964). 
Born  a  slave  in  Raleigh,  she  helped  increase 
the  opportunities  of  black  students  seeking 
higher  educations. 


Sojourner  Truth 


During  her  own  educational  career,  she 
received  degrees  from  St.  Augustine  Normal 
School  in  Raleigh,  Oberlin  College  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Then,  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
Latin,  she  became  the  second  female 
principal  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

She  also  assisted  black  students  in  getting 
scholarships  and  admissions  to  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Brown  Universities.  She 
established  the  Frelinghuysen  University, an 
evening  college  for  working  adults  in 
Washington,  where  she  served  as  president 
from  1929-1941. 

Back  in  North  Carolina,  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  pointed  out  a  shack  in  the 
woods  and  promised  that  one  day  she  w  ould 
start  a  school  there.  In  1902,  she  did  open  her 
own  junior  college.  Palmer  Memorial 


Institute  just  outside  Greensboro  inSedelia 

After  completing  her  own  education,  sh< 
raised  her  first  S 1 00  for  the  school  by  reading 
poetry  in  northern  resort  areas.  A  Sedali. 
Club  was  organized  in  Boston,  land  wa: 
donated,  a  board  of  trustees  formed,  ant 
friends  helped  finance  her  efforts.  (Palme 
Institutes  remained  open  until  the  1960's.) 

Brown  is  also  noted  as  a  national  women 
leader  and  civil  rights  leader.  She  liled  suit 
against  railroad  companies  when  she  wa 
mistreated  or  forced  to  board  theJimCrov 
cars. 

She  served  as  vice  president  of  th 
National  Association  of  Colored  Womer 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Federatio: 
of  Women’s  Clubs  and  president  of  th 
North  Carolina  State  Teachers  Association 
She  was  also  the  first  black  woma1 
appointed  to  the  North  Carolina  Council  o 
Defense  and  served  as  a  consultant  to  th 
Secretary  of  War. 

On  Oct.  4.  1904,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
black  educator,  founded  an  institution  t 
educate  young  black  Americans.  She  saw 
need  for  black  1  ole  to  receive  instructio 
in  reading,  writi.,6,  arithmetic,  cooking  an 
sewing.  She  believed  that  students  should  b 
taught  to  earn  a  living. 

With  $1.50  in  her  pocketbook.  Bethun 
rented  an  old  house  in  Daytona,  Fla.  Th 
Daytona  Educational  and  Industrie 
Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  had  a 
enrollment  of  five  girls  and  one  boy  in  190^ 

In  1923,  Bethune’s  school  was  chartered  a 
a  junior  college.  Soon  it  merged  wit 
Cookman  Institute  for  Boys  and  becam 
Bethune-Cookman  College,  the  name 
bears  today.  It  grew  from  six  students  an 
one  teacher  in  1904  to  794  students  and  4 
faculty  members  in  1923. 

Knowing  that  black  people  were  nc 
easily  admitted  to  hospitals.  Bethune  raist 
$5,000  to  purchase  a  frame  cottage  behin 
the  college  grounds.  The  McLeod  Hospita 
named  after  the  founder’s  family,  treate 
black  patients  from  all  over  the  South. 

She  also  organized  a  county  fair  for  blac 
people.  Through  exhibits,  baby  shows,  foot 
livestock  and  produce  judging  contests, 
friendly  spirit  of  competition  was  establish^ 
making  black  people  aware  of  the  necessit 
of  improvement. 

Bethune  was  considered  one  of  the  leadir 
educators  in  the  U  .S.  She  became  the  frien 
and  advisor  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  an 
T  ruman. 
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Careers  for  nineteenth  century  women 
*ere  sadly  limited  and  even  more  so  for 
?lack  women.  Teaching  was  among  the  few 
icceptable  fields,  but  many  women  found 
hat  more  needed  to  be  accomplished  for 
jlacks  beyond  classrooms.  Such  were  the 
egacies  of  Sojourner  Truth  and  Harriet 
rubman,  pioneers  in  the  struggle  for  human 
ights. 

The  traveler  who  spoke  of  truth, 
iojourner  Truth,  born  Isabella  Baumfree 
1797-1883),  was  a  slave  in  New  York.  Freed 
n  1827,  she  sought  to  find  her  five-year-old 
on  Peter  who  was  taken  from  her  and  sold 
n  the  South. 

Remembered  as  a  religious  crusader, 
ruth’s  career  began  after  her  involvement 
ith  a  group  of  fanatics  led  by  a  prophet 
ailed  Mathias.  She  was  later  tried  for  his 
ntimely  death.  Disillusioned,  she  left  New 
ork  in  1843  on  a  mission  that  was  w'illed  by 
le  Lord,  she  said. 

She  became  an  evangelist  of  brotherly 
>ve,  abolition  and  women’s  rights,  her 
utobiography  was  recorded  in  her  crude 
nglish  dialect  by  a  white  friend.  Her  income 
ime  from  book  sales. 

One  story  that  she  recalled  in  her  book 
arrative  of  Sojourner  Truth  was  an 
icident  on  a  street  railroad  car. 
ccompanying  white  philanthropist  Laura 
aviland,  the  two  pretended  not  to  be 
'gether  as  Ms.  Haviland  hailed  the  car. 
'hen  it  stopped.  Truth  rushed  to  board,  but 
e  conductor  pushed  her  back,  saying,  “Get 
Jt  of  the  way  and  let  this  lady  come  in.” 
“Whoops!’  said  I,  ‘1  am  a  lady  too.’  We 
et  with  no  further  opposition ...” 

Truth  met  with  President  Lincoln  in  1864 
ask  him  to  allow  northern  blacks  to  fight 
the  Union  army.  She  worked  with  the 
eedmen’s  Village  at  Arlington  Heights  and 
titioned  for  a  freedmen’s  settlement  in  the 
est. 

Nurse,  spy  and  scout,  Harriet  Tubman, 
rn  Araminta  Ross  (1823-1913)  was  also 
own  by  many  names— General,  Moses 


Harriet  Tubman 


and  Conductor.  She  is  best  remembered  as 
the  conductor  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
through  which  she  led  more  than  300  blacks 
from  southern  slave  lands  to  the  North. 

Despite  the  exorbitant  540,000  placed  on 
her  head  by  slave-owners  for  her  capture, 
Harriet  Tubman  never  lost  a  “passenger.” 
Born  a  slave,  she  gained  her  own  freedom 
and  returned  to  the  South  to  conduct  19 
trips. 

She  also  had  a  three-year  military  career 
during  which  she  received  $200  and 
occasional  rations  from  the  government. 
With  the  money,  she  built  a  washhouse  in 
Florida  for  freedwomen.  Her  income  came 
from  making  and  selling  pies  and  root  beer 
to  soldiers. 

Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett  could  not  sit  back 
and  take  the  brutality  of  whites  against  her 
people  either.  In  1892  a  white  gang  attacked 
three  black  grocery  store  owners  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  following  a  dispute 
between  black  and  white  children.  The  three 
blacks,  who  tried  to  defend  themselves,  were 
charged  with  murder,  taken  from  jail  and 
lynched. 


Wells  spoke  out  as  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Free  Press,  and  attributed  the 
lynching  to  white  resentment  toward  blacks 
for  patronizing  black  businesses.  She  made  it 
known  that  she  had  purchased  a  gun  and 
intended  to  use  it  if  she  was  also  attacked. 

Her  newspaper  office  was  destroyed  while 
she  was  out  of  town,  but  she  continued 
publicizing  her  outrage  in  the  New  York 
Age.  She  urged  blacks  to  defend  themselves, 
to  migrate  from  the  South  and  to  fight 
discrimination. 

Known  as  an  agitator  against  organized 
lynching  societies,  she  compiled  a  volume  of 
accounts  of  lynching  cases  that  occurred 
between  1892-1894  w  hich  was  published  and 
titled  Red  Record.  She  also  lectured  abroad 
on  invitation  from  Great  Britain. 

No  less  a  political  activist,  Josephine  St. 
Pierre  Ruffin’s  heritage  crossed  Indian, 
French,  English  and  black  ancestries.  She 
was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  earliest  blacks  to 
graduate  from  Harvard  Law  School  and 
serve  on  the  Massachusetts  bench. 

She  was  allowed  membership  into  the 
white  New  England  Women’s  Club,  but 
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decided  that  black  women  also  needed  to  be 
organized  and  formed  the  New  Era  Club. 
She  served  as  president  and  editor  of  the 
organization’s  newspaper.  The  Women's 
Era. 

In  1895  she  led  the  First  National 
Conference  of  Colored  Women  of  which  The 
Women's  Era  became  the  official 
publication.  The  same  year,  the  NCCW 
joined  35  other  women's  clubs  from  1 2  states 
under  the  National  Federation  of  Afro- 
American  Women. 

“It  is  to  break  this  silence,  not  by  noisy 
protestations  of  what  we  are  not,  but  by  a 
dignified  showing  of  w  hat  we  are  and  hope  to 
become,  that  we  are  impelled  to  take  this 
step,  to  make  of  this  gathering  an  object  of 
world  event,”  Rulfin  said.  (From  Eleanor 
Flexner,  Century  of  Struggle.) 

She  also  criticized  white  women  for 
excluding  blacks  from  their  organizations, 
stressing  that  they  all  should  have  a  common 
interest  in  working  for  humanity. 

Mary  Ann  Shad  was  a  nineteenth  century 
teacher,  editor,  politician,  civil  rights 
advocate,  military  woman  and  even  lawyer. 
She  sought  the  betterment  of  lives  among  a 
group  of  blacks  who  had  settled  in  West 
Canada. 

There  she  established  a  school.  Later,  she 
helped  found  and  support  the  Provincial 
Freeman,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  served  as 
one  of  the  first  black  women  newspaper 
editors  ( 1854-1856). 

She  met  political  opposition  to  her 
newspaper  but  continued  to  speak  out  and  to 
criticize  organizations  like  the  Refugee 
Home  Society,  from  which  only  the  leaders 
profited. 

Cary  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
worked  as  a  recruiter  for  the  army  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  1870she  received  a  degree  from 
Howard  University  Law  and  became  one  of 
the  first  black  female  lawyers. 

Next  issue:  twentieth  century  black  women 
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tjie  20 s,  tjie  70s 

Suffrage  and  ERA 


Jane  Farmer 
Staff  Writer 

The  heat  was  unbearable  on  Aug.  1 7,  1920 
as  suffrage  faced  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  The  oppressive  heat  was  indicative 
of  the  rights  of  women  in  the  state  for  at  least 
the  next  55  years. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  State  capitol  in 
Raleigh  was  already  a  scene  of  great 
commotion.  Red-faced  senators  rushed 
frantically  up  and  down  the  marble  stairs, 
determined  suffragettes  draped  bold  yellow 
banners  over  the  gallery  rails  and  people 
from  across  the  state  gathered  on  the  capitol 
lawn. 

The  proposed  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  women  the  right  to 
vote  needed  the  ratification  of  one  more  state 
to  become  law.  As  the  Senate  gavel  called  the 
extra  session  to  order,  the  fate  of  suffrage 
was  thrust  to  the  Senators  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  debate  began.  Cries  of  angered 
women  and  frustrated  senators  were  as  hot 
as  the  sun  which  shone  on  the  copper  dome 
of  the  capitol. 

“The  time  is  short,  so  let  us  make  the  most 
of  it,”  said  Gertrude  Weil,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Suffrage  League.  “Think 
ratification,  talk  ratification  and  work 
ratification,”  she  urged  the  filled  senate 
chamber. 

Senator  D.  F.  Lavill  of  Boone  roared, 
“Can  we  say  to  the  women  of  this  country 
that  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote  after 
all  the  help  women  contributed  to  the  war?” 
Lavill  was  referring  to  the  Civil  War. 

Paper  fans  stirred  the  dead  air,  and  babies 
cried  as  the  suffragettes  burst  into  approving 
applause.  But  the  anti-suffragettes  were  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Believing  suffrage  was  a  threat  to  state’s 
rights  and  a  destroyer  of  homes.  Senator 
Harry  Grier  of  Iredell  County  addressed  the 
senators. 

“1  am  unwilling  to  force  women  into  the 
vortex  of  politics  where  her  sensibilities  and 
modestly  will  be  offended,”  Grier  stressed. 
The  anti-suffragetters  exploded  into 
applause. 

The  debating  and  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
The  Senate  appeared  to  be  divided  on  the 
issue.  If  the  final  vote  was  25  to  25,  Lt. 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  would  have  to 
cast  the  tie  breaking  vote.  The  excited 
suffragettes  knew  the  Lt.  Governor  was  in 
favor  of  ratification. 

Finally  the  roll  call  vote  began.  Aye  and 
nay  rang  through  the  chambers.  Clearly,  the 


senate  was  evenly  divided  on  the  issue. 

“Senator  Obediah  Teague,”  the  clerk 
called  out.  No  answer. 

“Senator  Teague,”  the  name  was  repeated. 
Once  again  there  was  silence.  All  heads 
turned  and  witnessed  the  empty  seat  of 
Senator  Teague.  Teague  was  a  supporter  of 
the  amendment.  The  suffragettes  gasped  in 
panic  and  the  anti-suffragettes  cheered. 

As  the  vote  came  to  an  end  the  verdict  was 
clear.  Suffrage  had  been  defeated  in  North 
Carolina  by  a  vote  of  26  to  24.  (Later  rumor 
claimed  Senator  Teague  was  locked  in  the 
bathroom  by  the  anti-suffragettes  so  he 
could  not  vote.) 

The  next  day,  August  18,  the  Tennessee 
legislature  approved  the  19th  amendment 
making  suffrage  law.  The  suffrage 
amendment  was  not  officially  ratified  by  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  until  1971,  51 
years  after  the  1920s  movement. 

Round  one  of  the  fight  for  women  had 
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been  defeated  in  North  Carolina.  However, 
in  1973  the  fight  for  women  began  again  in 
the  form  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  approved 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1972,  reads 
as  follows:  “Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.”  By 
1979  thirty-eight  states  must  ratify  the  27th 
amendment  in  order  for  equal  rights  to 
become  law. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  similar 
to  the  1920  suffrage  amendment  in  several 
ways. 

In  North  Carolina  both  political  parties 
favored  suffrage;  the  Republicans  in  1918 


in  N.C. 


and  the  Democrats  in  1920.  Equal  Rigl 
also  has  the  support  of  both  North  Carol 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  1 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  evi 
president  since  President  Eisenhower. 

The  1973  vote  of  the  Equal  Rig 
Amendment  in  the  North  Carolina  Sen 
was  similar  to  the  1920  suffrage  vote.  1 
chamber  appeared  to  be  equally  divided 
each  issue. 

With  a  tie  vote,  Lt.  Governor  Gardner 
would  have  cast  the  deciding  vote.  B< 
lieutenant  governors  favored 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  tt 
history  would  have  been  changed  with  th 
vote. 

Echoing  the  1920  arguments  agai 
suffrage.  Equal  Rights  opponents  cite 
amendment  as  a  threat  to  the  home  and 
family.  A  1973  North  Carolina  sena 
stated  that  all  equal  rights  supporters”! 
men,  marriage  and  children.” 

“They  are  out  to  destroy  morality  a 
consider  husbands  to  be  exploiters,”  said 
senator.  Apparently,  this  idea  was  popi 
In  1973  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
defeated  in  the  Senate  27  to  23. 

After  the  1973  Senate  defeat  of  eq 
rights.  North  Carolina  supporters  quid 
reorganized  into  a  statewide  coaliti 
entitled  ERA  United.  Several  ci 
organizations  such  as  Common  Cau 
National  Organization  of  Women  and 
League  of  Women  Voters  helped  make 
this  group.  The  United  group  logo  was“E 
Quam  Videri”,  “To  Be  Rather  Than 
Seem".  This  phrase  is  also  the  state  mot 

Realizing  1975  was  another  legislat 
year,  another  North  Carolina  group  v 
formed.  Entitled  Stop  ERA,  this  gro 
wanted  to  do  exactly  that. 

So,  in  1975  when  the  North  Carol] 
legislature  convened  in  Raleigh,  the  Eqi 
Rights  supporters  and  opponents  were  rea 
for  the  third  round  of  the  fight  forworn! 

On  January  16,  1975  Representat 
Herbert  L.  Hyde  from  Buncombe  Cou 
introduced  the  Equal  Rights  Amendmeni 
the  North  Carolina  House 
Representatives.  The  supporters  of 
amendment  appeared  to  be  in  good  shape 
1975.  With  the  introduction  of 
amendment,  72  of  the  120  representat1 
had  pledged  their  support. 

The  amendment  was  then  assigned  to 
House  Constitutional  Amendin' 
Committee.  Representative  A.  Hart 
Campbell  of  Wilson  was  the  chairman  ot  ’ 
House  committee. 

cont.  on  page  14 


The  flapper 
symbol 

Lu  Ann  Jones 

Guest  Writer 

The  emancipated  woman  of  the  1920s  did 
ot  march  in  rallies,  orate  from  soapboxes, 
)athe  men  or  join  with  other  women  to  push 
or  collective  rights.  Unlike  the  suffrage 
:aders  who  preceded  her,  she  was  tired  of 
ghting— she  wanted  to  have  a  little  fun.  Or 
le  was  too  busy  trying  to  juggle  a  career  and 
home  to  participate  in  struggles. 

By  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
)th  century,  American  society  as  a  whole 
as  in  a  transitional  stage.  More  and  more 
;ople  were  buying  those  four-wheel  dream- 
achines  from  Detroit,  and  the  automobile 
creased  mobility,  and  hence,  granted  more 
:rsonal  freedom.  America  was  changing 
om  an  agrarian  society,  and  while  city  life 
creases  anonymity,  it  also  fosters 
dividuality. 

And  women — especially  the  invariably 
ung  flapper — became  the  symbol  of  the 
e.  It  was  the  new  woman  who  bobbed  her 
ir,  smoked  cigarettes,  drank  bathtub  gin, 

>re  short  skirts  revealing  those  (gasp!) 
Iled-down  silk  stockings,  and  pulled  a 
>che  hat  to  the  top  of  her  eyebrows  that 
Light  the  eye  of  magazine  illustrators  and 
avided  cartoonists  with  rich  materials.  A 
ring  woman  was  emerging  and  she 
nded  in  with  an  age  of  speak-easies,  wild 
'king  parties  and  that  sweet,  tittilating 
z. 

Victorian  myths  and  codes  gave  way  to 
idem  sex  roles.  A  creator  and  perpetrator 
the  age,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  felt  the  shift 
en  he  wrote  in  This  Side  of  Paradise : 
one  of  the  Victorian  mothers — and  most 
he  mothers  were  Victorian  —had  any  idea 
w  casually  their  daughters  were 
ustomed  to  be  kissed.'” 

V  new  sensuous  woman  was  making  her 
ranee  on  the  scene,  and  the  popular 
:ure  of  the  day  helped  spread  and  support 
seductive  image  of  womanhood. 

Americans  were  lining  up  to  see  movie 
Is  such  as  the  vampish  Theda  Bara,  the 
/  Clara  Bow  (or  the  “It”  girl),  and  the 
•rming  Mary  Pickford.  The  new  dances, 
ch  had  everyone  running  wild  were 
ounced  by  some  as  decadent  and  morally 
ructive.  That  jazzy  music  aroused  the 
y.  And  such  popular  songs  as“Five  Foot 
>,  Eyes  of  Blue”  and  “Gimme  a  Little 
Will  Ya,  Huh?”  reinforced  the  image, 
i  1921,  eight  young  women  paraded  on 
dla.it ic  City,  N.  J.,  stage  in  the  first  Miss 
;rica  contest.  By  1924,  83  females  were 
ig  to  capture  the  crown.  And  although 


of  an  age 

the  contest  was  not  without  its  critics,  the 
criticism  came  not  because  the  event 
degraded  women  but  because  it  tore  at  the 
moral  fibers  of  youth. 

The  older  feminists  had  not  achieved  the 
social,  political  and  economic  changes  that 
they  had  hoped  would  accompany  the 
winning  of  the  vote.  Still,  a  new  style  of 
feminism  was  emerging. 

“The  focus  had  shifted  to  the  intersection 
between  home  and  career  and  to  male- 
female  relationships,”  UNC  Professor  Peter 
Filene  notes  in  his  book  Him / Her / Self '. 
“There,  more  removed  from  the  public  eye, 
the  traditional  roles  of  women  (and  men) 
were  being  questioned  in  lively  fashion.” 

Sexual  relations  were  more  openly 
discussed  and  practiced.  Improved  birth 
control  methods  fueled  the  flames  of  the  new 
permissiveness.  It  was  emancipation,  but  of 
a  different  nature. 

In  an  insightful  article  in  the  October  1927 
issue  of  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  entitled 
“Feminist— New  Style,”  Dorothy  D. 
Bromley  delineates  the  differences  between 
the  women  of  the  suffrage  era  and  the  flapper 
generation. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  new 
emancipation,  she  writes,  is  woman’s  refusal 
to  support  women  en  masse,  although  she 
believes  in  the  individual  woman.  Also,  the 
new  feminist  does  not  antagonize  men;  males 
are  her  friends.  In  fact,  women  have  lost  a 
close,  common  bond,  and  in  some  cases 
degrade  members  of  their  own  sex. 

“Surveying  her  sex  as  a  whole,”  Bromley 
writes,  “she  finds  their  actions  petty,  their 
range  of  interests  narrow,  their  talk  trivial 
and  repetitious.” 

Bromley  also  points  out  that  the  1920s 
woman  was  in  a  transitional  stage:  she 
neither  fit  the  mold  of  the  bellicose  suffrage 
feminist,  nor  the  model  of  the  quiet,  content 
homemaker.  Although  the  new  woman 
believes  that  husband  and  children 
contribute  to  woman’s  deepest  fulfillment, 
she  is  not  nabbing  a  husband  for  security. 

“First  of  all,  a  man  must  satisfy  her  as  a 
lover  and  a  companion,”  Bromley  writes, 
“and  second,  he  must  have  the  mental  and 
physical  traits  which  she  would  like  her 
children  to  inherit.” 

However,  even  though  women’s 
perspective  was  changing,  and  increasing 
numbers  of  women,  especially  college- 
educated  women,  were  combining  marriage 
and  a  job,  they  had  their  problems. 

When  Literary  Digest  asked  the  married 
women  in  the  1922  edition  of  Who’s  Who  if  it 
was  possible  to  combine  a  career  and  a 
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home,  four-fifths  responded  with  a  “yes.” 
But  it  was  a  qualified  affirmitive.  Many 
admitted  it  was  a  difficult  combination. 
While  most  felt  that  an  outside  occupation 
stimulated  women  and  made  them  more 
interesting  mothers,  wives  and  friends,  most 
also  would  put  home  before  career  if  they 
were  forced  to  choose. 

“I  know  that  although  I  have  ‘gone  to  the 
top’  in  my  career,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
greatest  career  has  been  to  produce  two  sons, 
and  make  splendid  American  citizens  of 
them,”  wrote  Mrs.  Maud  M.  Miller,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  former  government  worker. 

Also,  the  husband’s  contribution  played 
an  important  part  in  the  woman’s  ability  to 
handle  the  two  roles,  many  women  noted. 

“I  should  say  it  depended  entirely  upon  the 
women’s  husband,”  wrote  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Freeman.  “If  he  were  willing  to  give  his  share 
of  time  and  care  to  the  family,  and  were  a 
good  man,  it  might  be  managed.  I  do  not 
think  either  a  husband  or  a  wife  able  to  have 
a  successful  outside  career  unassisted.” 

So,  the  success  of  the  revised  feminism 
depended  on  men  as  well  as  women.  But  men 
were  having  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  free: 
wheeling  new  women,  and  they  often  felt 
threatened  by  the  new  demands  placed  on 
them. 

For  instance,  rather  than  being  overjoyed 
with  the  new  sexual  license,  Fitzgerald’s 
Amory  Blaine  becomes  anxious. 

“He  wanted  to  kiss  her,  kiss  her  a  lot,” 
Fitzgerald  writes  in  This  Side  of  Paradise, 
“because  then  he  knew  he  could  leave  in  the 
morning  and  not  care.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
didn’t  kiss  her,  it  would  worry  him...  It 
would  interfere  vaguely  with  his  idea  of 
himself  as  a  conqueror.” 

cont.  on  pa6_  15 
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Suffrage  and  ERA 


cont.  from  page  12 

Finally  after  almost  two  months  in  the 
committee,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  brought  to  public  hearing.  With  the 
rowdy  1973  publich  hearings  still  in  mind, 
the  1975  hearings  were  conducted  in  a  well- 
organized  manner. 

More  than  600  people  attended  the 
proponents  hearing  on  March  5.  Five 
supporters  of  the  amendment  addressed  the 
audience.  The  following  Tuesday  a  public 
hearing  was  field  for  the  opponents  to  the 
amendment. 

Still  spring  was  coming  and  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  not  reported  out  of 
the  committee  for  the  House  vote. 

In  late  March,  a  minority  report  emerged 
from  the  House  Constitutional  Amendment 
Committee.  With  ten  members  voting 
against  the  six  members  in  favor,  the 
committee  had  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
statewide  referendum  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  on  the  November  1976  ballot 
for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  decide  on 
the  issue.  Obviously,  this  referendum  would 
have  two  effects.  First,  the  legislative  action 
on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be 
further  delayed.  Second,  the  final  outcome 


of  the  issue  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
legislature  itself. 

On  March  28,  the  House  killed  (67  to  44) 
the  referendum  that  would  submit  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  statewide  vote. 

Finally  on  April  10  the  committee  voted 
13  to  3  to  give  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
a  favorable  report  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Similar  to  1920,  the  morning  of  April  16, 
1975  brought  many  people  to  the  state 
capital,  Raleigh.  Once  again  red-faced 
legislators  rushed  up  and  down  the  marble 
stairs  of  the  legislature  building.  Once  again 
anxious  women  crowded  600  strong  into  the 
150  seat  gallery. 

Instead  of  yellow  banners,  bold  red 
buttons  flashed  ERA  across  the  chamber. 
Everyone  waited  as  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  met  the  North  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives. 

April  16  was  the  second  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  each  reading  became  more 
crucial.  Following  a  familiar  pattern,  the 
representatives  were  clearly  divided  on  the 
issue.  Amazingly  enough  the  vote  was  tied  59 
to  59  at  the  end  of  the  roll  call  vote. 

The  Representative  Ronald  Earl  Mason,  a 
Democrat  from  Carteret  County  rose  for 
recognition.  After  being  recognized  by 


Speaker  Green,  Representative  Mas 
shockingly  enough,  changed  his  vote  in  fa 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  tie ' 
broken  60  to  58  and  the  amendment  ! 
survived  the  second  reading. 

April  17  was  no  less  exciting.  This  was 
third  and  final  reading  of  the  Equal  Ri^ 
Amendment  and  the  crucial  moment. 

However,  the  opponents  had  done  tl 
homework  the  previous  night  and  th 
legislators  changed  their  minds  on  this  fi 
reading. 

On  April  17,  1975,  the  Equal  Rig 
Amendment  was  defeated  in  North  Caro! 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  57.  Several  reasons  h 
been  cited  for  the  amendment’s  No 
Carolina  defeat.  The  amendment’s  dela 
the  House  Constitutional  Committee 
been  blamed  on  Chairman  Campbell  v 
personally  opposed  the  amendment. 

Due  to  harsh  pressure  on 
representatives  by  the  opponents,  the  s 
victory  due  to  the  rural  and  conserva' 
background. 

Since  suffrage  was  not  ratified  until  19 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  fight  in 
appears  grim  at  this  time.  After  three  rom 
the  fight  for  women  seems  to  have  struck 
in  North  Carolina. 


Women  s  Health 
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childbirth.  They  lived  in  a  world  where  the 
facts  of  life  and  the  process  of  procreation 
were  kept  secret.  Contraceptive  methods 
were  unavailable,  abortion  was  risky  and 
illegal  and  doctors  tried  to  prove  that 
contraception  and  abortion  were  inherently 
unhealthy. 

Feminists  of  19 10  challenged  this  situation 
by  advocating  birth  control  methods  as  a 
right  to  free  choice.  They  were  met  with 
much  opposition  because  the  church  and 
other  groups  were  still  concerned  over  the 
purity  of  young  girls.  The  feminists  of  the 
early  1900s  were  concerned  with  the  right  to 
have  control  of  their  own  bodies. 

Birth  control  and  public  health  are  still 
issues  of  concern  today,  and  women  are  still 
dependent  on  doctors  and  kept  ignorant 
about  their  health.  Even  though  most 
women  do  not  need  to  rely  on  a  doctor's  care 
while  carrying  a  child,  pregnancy  is  still 
treated  as  a  medical  problem  and  childbirth 
as  a  surgical  event.  Further  proof  of  the 
doctor’s  power  over  his  woman  patient  and 
her  lack  of  control  over  her  life  before  being 
cured  of  her  illness  is  reported  by  Robert 


McCleery  in  his  book  One  Life,  One 
Physician.  He  reports  that  half  of  the 
hysterectomies  and  perhaps  a  large 
percentage  of  mastectomies  performed  in  the 
United  States  are  unnecessary. 

Now,  as  then,  women  need  to  take  an 
active  role  at  all  levels  of  their  health  care. 
They  should  know  about  their  bodies  so  they 
can  become  their  own  physicians  in 
understanding  the  functions  of  their  bodies. 

Contemporary  feminist  groups  are  trying 
to  discard  social  myths  and  educate  women 
through  a  self-help  movement.  Feminist 
Women’s  Health  Centers,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  women’s  self-help  movement,  began  in 
1973  with  abortion  clinics  in  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles.  Each  clinic  is  separately 
incorporated  but  shares  a  common 
philosophy  and  commitment  to  self-help  and 
women-controlled  women’s  health  care. 

Such  clinics  ought  to  be  of  great  service  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  vaginitis  cases 
and  prescribing  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  it.  However,  women  should  be 
discouraged  from  discarding  a  gynecologist 
entirely.  Turning  to  a  gynecologist  does  not 
mean  a  woman  relinquishes  her  role  in  her 
own  health  care.  Instead,  as  women  become 


more  knowledgeable  about  vaginitis 
other  such  problems,  they  will  request  be 
care. 

This  is  one  way  of  fighting  med 
treatment  which  reflects  cultural  attituc 
As  long  as  cultural  attitudes  continue  to 
male  oriented,  the  fight  for  women’s  coni 
over  their  own  bodies  will  continue. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  doctors  to  becc 
more  sensitive  to  the  psychological  need 
female  patients.  Unconsciously,  doctors  i 
patients  adopt  sex  stereotypes  in  tl 
relationships,  which  alienate  women  fr 
the  male  dominated  profession.  Hav 
more  women  doctors  would  seem  to  sc 
the  problem. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  culture  barrier 
to  be  crossed.  Not  only  do  attitudes  ab 
women  physicians  need  to  be  changed, 
also  attitudes  about  women  as  a  whole  n 
to  be  changed  to  attain  the  best  med 
practices  for  women’s  health.  Thus  rr 
oriented  society  w'hich  still  purports 
inferior  social  role  for  women  needs  to 
dissolved  so  that  all  women  will  have 
knowledge  and  the  pow'er  to  control  tl 
own  bodies  in  the  healthiest  man 
possible. 


Women’s 

Sports 

It's  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle 
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WOMEN’S  INTERCOLLEGIATE 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Feb.  5-7 

Virginia  Invitational 

Charlottesville 

Feb.  12 

Wake  Forest 

Carmichael 

7:30 

♦Feb.  17 

UNC-G 

Carmichael 

7:30 

*Feb.  20 

Western  Carolina 

Carmichael 

7:30 

♦Feb.  23 

Appalachian 

Carmichael 

7:00 

♦Feb.  24 

East  Carolina 

Carmichael 

7:00 

March  4-6 

Division  1 

State  Tournament 

March  11-15  Region  II 

Tournament 

March  24-28  AIAW  National  Tournament 


Laura  J.  Bailey 
Staff  Writer 

“It  wasn’t  enough  that  we  allow  them  to 
vatch  us  play,  but  then  they  wanted  to  play 
hemselves,”  said  the  proper  nineteenth 
:entury  Englishman.  “We  gave  them 
ticycles,  croquet  sets,  archery,  bowling, 
ennis  and  golf,  now  the  mad  vixens  want 
>aseball,  basketball,  field  and  track  sports. 
Vho  do  they  think  they  are  anyway?  They’re 
>nly  women.” 

Y es,  we  are  women,  but  we  are  also  human 
>eings  with  bones  and  muscles  that  need 
lore  exercise  than  walking  from  the  grocery 
tore  to  our  homes,  and  intermediate  jaunts 
round  the  house  to  pick  up  toys  and  clothes. 
)espite  the  image  of  women  created  during 
le  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  women  are  not 
elicate  creatures,  by  nature  or  design, 
erhaps  it  is  true  that,  “Give  a  woman  an 
ich,  she’ll  take  a  mile,”  but  when  a  new  door 
pens  to  us  we  often  are  so  excited  and 
ithusiastic  that  we  forge  ahead  with  the 
isurance  of  men.  It  is  only  when  we  must 
se  crowded  locker  rooms  and  worn  out  and 
mited  equipment  and  when  obvious 
iscrimination  as  a  result  of  our  being 
omen  is  shown  that  we  sometimes  falter, 
ep  back  or  sadly  stand  still. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  the  road 
lead  has  yet  to  be  cleared.  N ow  only  history 
ioks  can  recall  the  times  when  the  only 
ipearance  of  a  woman  at  a  sports  event  was 
ie  of  a  spectator.  But  the  change  came 
iwly.  At  first,  women  were  limited  to 
dividual  sports  such  as  bicycling,  croquet, 
■wling,  tennis  and  golf.  Eventually  upper 
iss  women  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
lbs  and  organizations  that  provide  provide 
hletic  facilities  were  accepted  as 
rticipants  in  other  sports,  but  women  in 
■  lower  class  were  left  to  ride  bicycles  and 
ing  croquet  bats.  Still  women  were  not 
isfied,  but  for  that  matter,  were  the  men? 
Time  and  a  broader  social  view  of  sports 
)ught  team  sports  for  women;  basketball, 
tball  and  volleyball  joined  the  ranks  of 
>per  sports.  Costumes  evolved  from  long 
-ved  dresses  to  more  appropriate  and 
isible  attire  which  allowed  more  freedom 
movement. 

Tut  all  things  have  not  changed.  Title  IX,  a 
rtion  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act 
1972,  bars  all  discrimination  because  of 


sex  in  programs  receiving  federal  financial 
assistance,  yet  it  cannot  overturn  a  history  of 
prejudice.  Many  people  who  are  aware  that 
women  need  to  participate  in  sports  have 
been  slow  to  accept  women  as  equals  in  this 
area. 

Dr.  Angela  Lumpkin,  women's 
basketball  coach  and  physical  education 
teacher  believes  there  is  a  push  for  women’s 
sports  on  all  campuses.  “Students  are 
interested  in  a  higher  level  of  competition 
and  greater  expertise,”  she  said.  “When 
students  come  to  UNC  they  are  ready  to 
compete.” 

One  of  thechanges  Lumpkin  would  like  to 
see  would  be  more  cooperation  within  the 
athletic  department  to  recognize  the  value  of 
women’s  sports.  “These  women  are  top 
athletes  and  they  deserve  recognition,”  she 
said. 

Lumpkin  also  advocates  an  expansion  of 
the  women’s  budget  to  allow  more  travel  and 
better  facilities,  a  provision  to  allow  the 
women’s  basketball  team  to  practice 
exclusively  in  Carmichael  Auditorium  and 
an  expansion  of  scholarships.  Currently, 
there  are  three  women’s  scholarships:  one  for 
basketball,  one  for  tennis  and  one  for 
swimming. 

She  would  also  like  to  change  the 


recruiting  system  so  that  some  expense 
money  would  be  paid  to  girls  interested  in 
women’s  sports  at  UNC  and  expense  money 
would  be  provided  for  women’s  coaches  to 
go,  observe  and  talk  to  these  prospective 
athletes. 

Lumpkin  pointed  out  that  many  of  these 
changes  are  in  the  processing  stage  now.  The 
proposal  for  a  new  gym  with  women’s 
dressing  areas  is  contingent  upon  the  passing 
of  the  March  bond  issue;  other  needs  have 
been  acknowledged. 

It  seems  that  just  the  threat  of  these 
improvements  encourages  women  to 
participate  and  support  women’s  sports. 
Lumpkin  believes  that  UNC’s  women’s 
basketball  team  can  develop  into  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  nation  and  could  soon 
handle  national  teams.  She  says  she  finds 
similar  aspirations  among  other  women 
coaches.  “Women’s  sports  can  only  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  school.  UNC  already 
has  a  reputation  of  being  academically 
competitive — women  in  sports  can  only 
improve  this  reputation,”  she  said. 

Women  are  not  asking  for  the  impossible. 
Some  day,  maybe  even  soon,  we  will  see 
equal  funds  for  men  and  women,  equal 
opportunity  and  healthier,  sturdier,  and 
more  interesting  women  in  the  process. 


Flappers 
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Of  course,  women’s  personal  freedom  did 
not  by  any  means  translate  into  a  total 
freedom;  old  ideas  and  ideals  were  still  alive. 
Even  a  Fitzgerald  female  felt  trapped  by  her 
sex  and  the  traditional  expectation  of 
women.  In  This  Side  of  Paradise ,  Eleanor 
feels'  the  injustice  of  men’s  freedom  to  do 
what  they  please,  to  remain  detached  and 
unattached. 

“And  here  am  I  with  the  brains  to  do 
everything,”  Eleanor  laments,  “yet  tied  to  the 
sinking  ship  of  future  matrimony.  If  I  were 


born  a  hundred  years  from  now,  well  and 
good,  but  now  what’s  in  store  for  me — I  have 
to  marry,  that  goes  without  saying.”  Old 
expectations;  old  disappointments. 

The  individual  freedom  of  the  1920s  was 
just  one  phase  women  had  to  pass  through.  It 
was  a  time  of  snubbed-nosed  response  to  the 
Victorian  period,  and  the  age  would  in  turn 
engender  an  about-face  response  in 
subsequent  years.  But  the  era  of  the  flapper 
was  a  vital  stage  in  the  history  of  women 
which  raised  questions  and  sparked  ideas 
that  could  only  survive  in  a  more  supportive 
ideological  environment. 


What  were  women  doing  while  great  white  men  were  being 
great?  Surely  you’ve  wondered.  After  this  Bicentennial  issue, 
you  should  have  a  better  idea  of  “her-story”— of  women’s 
work,  women’s  love,  women’s  power.  Thanks  to  my  last 
semester’s  Women  in  American  History  instructors, 
Jacqueline  Hall,  Linda  Angle  Miller  and  Mary  Frederickson, 

I  now  have  a  broad  view  of  what  women  have  been  doing  since 
the  Colonial  Period  and  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
really  happening  to  modern  women.  Hopefully,  this  historical 
issue  will  inspire  you  to  find  out  the  wonderful 
accomplishments  of  white  and  black  women. 

The  contents  of  our  stories  are  quite  interesting  since  our 
staff  had  to  do  some  extra  research,  but  the  finishing  touches 
of  women’s  “her-story”  was  supplied  by  our  clever  artist,  J  ohn 

Everyone  knows  John  as  the  DTH 
cartoonist  and  freelance  artist  for  other 
area  media.  But  we’d  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  talented  young  man. 
John  is  an  art  major  who  is  graduating 
this  semester.  He  wants  to  become  a 
professional  cartoonist  and  was 
encouraged  by  UNC  alumnus  Jeff 
MacNelly  when  he  recently  spoke  on 
campus.  John  is  a  native  of  Chapel  Hill 
but  spent  two  years  in  India.  He  lives  in 
an  apartment  at  930  N.  Greensboro  St., 
Carrboro.  His  other  interests  include 
bicycling,  tennis  and  old  movies. 
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Three  other  staffers  who  have  been  working  extra  hard  th 
year  are  Lynn  Garren,  Jane  Farmer  and  Susan  Orcutt.  A 
three  are  journalism  majors  but  have  different  future  plan 

Lynn  Garren  is  a  first  semester  senior  who  wants  to  be  a  T 
newswriter.  She  is  interested  in  all  forms  of  communicatio 
and  especially  the  potentials  of  TV.  That’s  why  she  chose  t 
specialize  in  the  broadcast  sequence  in  the“J”  School.  Lynn 
from  Asheville  and  has  worked  in  a  department  store  f< 
several  years;  she  considers  this  job  as  “good  training  for 
reporter — you  learn  how  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety 
people.”  Her  “passions”  include  dogs,  horses,  canyons,  cacti 
and  Indian  culture.  She  lives  at  409-D  Crest  Dr.,Carrbor 

Staff  writer  Jane  Farmer  is  more  interested  in  newspap* 
writing  and  hopes  to  get  a  reporting  job  when  she  graduates  i 
May.  She  also  wants  to  do  public  relations  work  “so  I  wi 
have  interaction  with  many  and  varied  people.”  Jar 
transferred  to  UNC  in  fall  1973  from  Peace  College  where  sf 
edited  the  yearbook  “Lotus.”  She  has  lived  in  Raleigh  all  ht 
life  and  currently  resides  in  Cobb  Dorm  where  she  is  Residei 
Assistant  (RA). 

Career  plans  for  Susan  Orcutt  are  uncertain  since  she  is  sti 
a  junior  and  is  also  majoring  in  sociology.  Susan  does  kno' 
that  she  wants  to  go  “some  place  completely  different”  aft( 
graduation.  She  grew  up  in  Chapel  Hill  but  has  lived  i 
Y orktown  Heights,  N. Y.  She  now  resides  at  304-A  Bolinwoo 
Apartments.  Susan  is  presently  working  as  a  “In-Reacj 
volunteer  counselor  at  Orange  County  Prison.  Her  hobbi 
include  needlepoint,  bicycling,  camping  and  hiking. 

Speaking  of  hard-working  staffers,  we  must  make  a  br» 
announcement  that  we  now  have  two  excellent  copy  edito 
who  will  be  helping  Cathy  and  me  with  various  editor! 
duties.  We  welcome  Nancy  Gooch  and  Marcia  Mangum.  V> 
must  also  tell  you  about  our  new  business  manager,  Da 
Laws,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  new  fund-raising  approac 
advertising. 

We’ll  tell  you  more  about  our  newcomers  next  tint 
Meantime,  patronize  our  advertisers  and  let  us  hear  from  yo 
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feki  ng  our  bodies  back 


One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  of  the  Women’s  Liberation 
Movement  is  health  care.  Many  women  are  talking  and 
writing  about  the  way  female  patients  are  exploited  by  the 
male-dominated  medical  profession.  Statistics  on 
unnecessary  surgery  are  frightening.  Data  on  the  birth 
control  pill,  the  IUD,  the  morning-after  pill  and  feminine 
hygiene  sprays  are  upsetting.  The  ignorance  of  women 
concerning  their  own  bodies  and  the  hesitance  of  male 
doctors  to  provide  information  is  appalling.  In  short,  health 
care  for  women  is  inadequate  at  best  and  can  be  deadly  at 
worst. 

The  Women’s  Health  Movement  leaders  claim  that  health 
care  for  everyone  leaves  something  to  be  desired  but  that  it  is 
women  who  are  the  most  obvious  victims.  In  the 
introduction  of  a  popular  health  book,  Vaginal  Politics ,  Dr. 
Mary  Costanz  says  that  change  in  health  care  must  “begin 
with  people  who  are  not  ill  (or  not  very  ill)  and  with  people 
who,  as  a  group,  are  more  affected  by  the  Health 
Establishment.  The  group  is  women.”  Costanz  also  states 
that  the  new  “Health  Care  Movement  attacks  the  imperfect 
quality  of  the  current  health  care  system,  its  less  than 
universal  availability  and  its  dubious  connections  with  the 
Profit-Makers.  But  there  is  also  something  new,  something 
revolutionary,  and  that  is  the  movement  to  reject  the 
authoritarianism  of  our  health  care  system.”  According  to 
Costanz,  this  movement  is  vital  because  “the  woman-as- 
patient  embodies  much  of  the  general  anguish  of  women  in 
this  society,  as  well  as  the  particular  frustrations  of  any 
patient — female  or  male.” 

In  the  main  text  of  Vaginal  Politics ,  author  Ellen 
Frankfort  explores  the  political  relationship  between 
physician  and  patient,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  mystique 
of  the  godlike  doctor  is  crumbling.  She  presents  examples  of 
corrupt  medical  practices  and  shows  how  women  are 
escaping  these  through  self-help  clinics.  Women  are 
beginning  to  find  out  about  their  bodies;  they  are  learning  to 
give  themselves  internal  examinations,  and  are  questioning 
the  superiority  of  doctors. 

This  gynecological  self-help  movement  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  One  of  the  results  of  a  Woman’s  Health 
Collective  in  Boston  is  the  book  Our  Bodies,  Ourselves ,  a 
comprehensive  guide  on  abortion,  rape,  self-defense, 
sexuality,  nutrition  and  other  areas  relevant  to  female 
health.  In  the  preface,  the  writers  say,  “Body  education  is 
core  education.  Our  bodies  are  the  physical  bases  from 
which  we  move  out  into  the  world;  ignorance,  uncertainty- 
even  at  worst,  shame — about  our  physical  selves  create  in  us 
an  alienation  from  ourselves  that  keep  us  from  being  the 
whole  people  that  we  could  be.”  They  also  state:  “Learning 
to  understand,  accept  and  be  responsible  for  our  physical 


selves,  we  are  freed  of  some  of  these  preoccupations  and  we 
start  to  use  our  untapped  energies.” 

Vaginal  Politics  and  Our  Bodies,  Ourselves  are  key  books 
for  all  women.  Even  the  healthiest  of  us  will  have  to  cope 
with  illness  and  doctors  sometime.  Another  important 
source  of  information  is  a  feminist  pamphlet  “Complaints 
and  Disorders:  The  Sexual  Politics  of  Sickness,”  by  Barbara 
Ehrenreich  and  Deidre  English.  These  authors  offer 
intriguing  evidence  suggesting  that  social  roles,  not  innate 
biology,  determine  woman’s  state  of  health.  Ehrenreich  and 
English  claim  that  while  doctors  used  to  consider  females  as 
naturally  frail  and  physically  sick,  they  now  tend  to  diagnose 
women  as  “psychosomatic”.  Other  books  which  expound  on 
the  theories  presented  in  regard  to  women’s  physical  and 
mental  health  include:  One  Life,  One  Physician ,  Robert 
McCleary;  Free  and  Female ,  Barbara  Seaman;  Women  and 
Madness,  Phyllis  Chesler;  The  Myth  of  Mental  Illness, 
Thomas  S.  Szasz. 

We  SHE  staffers  are  advocates  of  today’s  self-help 
movement  and  have  devoted  this  issue  to  women  and  health. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  only  limited  space  and  can  touch 
upon  only  a  few  aspects  of  health.  We  hope  we  can  stimulate 
you  enough  so  that  you  will  do  research  on  your  own.  We 
could  tell  you  that  we  favor  the  diaphragm  instead  of  the  pill 
or  IUD,  but  it  is  really  up  to  you  to  decide  for  yourselves.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  you  start  learning  more  about  your 
bodies  and  use  your  knowledge  as  a  tool  when  engaged  in 
any  patient-doctor  relationship.  I  have  related  my  own 
personal  experience  (pp.  10-12)  to  help  you  realize  that  even 
students  should  be  concerned  about  their  health. 

It  is  time  that  we  think  in  terms  of  “taking  our  bodies 
back.”  How  much  effort  that  will  take  nobody  knows,  but  it 
must  be  done  for  ourselves,  our  sisters,  our  daughters. 

We  must  begin  with  a  self-help  movement  which  will  help 
us  become  more  educated,  more  skillful  and  more  assertive. 
If  we  rebel  enough,  we  can  get  back  our  midwives.  After  all, 
it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  centurv  that  male 
gynecologists  firmly  established  their  superiority  over 
midwives.  This  professionalization  of  medicine  has  initiated 
a  new  political  situation  which  can  become  a  reign  of  terror. 

It  is  time  to  question  the  many  insensitive  male 
gynecologists  who  put  their  big  hands  in  our  vaginas.  It  is 
time  to  consider  the  long-range  effects  of  taking  a  pill  which 
makes  our  body  pseudo-pregnant.  It  is  time  to  wonder  about 
numerous  healthy  ovaries  and  uteri  extracted  on  operating 
tables.  In  short,  it  is  time  to  take  over  our  bodies. 

Indeed,  controlling  our  bodies  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  lives; 
it  is  vital  to  any  sense  of  liberation.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
begin  to  be  ourselves. 

-SANDY  LETT,  EDITOR 
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Belinoff  speaks 
on  women  artists 


Diane  Hirth 
Staff  Writer 


strips  ol  paper  painted  gold  and  brown 
woven  together.  Loose  in  some  places 
1  tautly  held  in  others,  the  strips  create 
nposition,  color  and  tension.  Soft, 
mier  and  more  whimsical  are  the  threads 
t  tangle  in  and  out  of  the  weave.  They 
ve  the  eye,  liven  the  design, 
he  art  work  is  by  Deanne  Belinoff,  artist- 
residence  at  Sandhills  Community 
lege  in  Southern  Pines.  The  piece 
:ribed  is  part  of  an  eight-woman  exhibit 
ch  was  held  in  the  South  Gallery  March 
April  9. 

lost  of  Belinoffs  pieces  are  like  this  one, 
:ract  and  dependent  on  textures  and  soft, 
ed  colors  to  carry  the  impact  of  the 
ure.  Belinoff  is  attracted  to  unusual 
erials — fiber,  sand,  car  spray  paint  and 
!>•  She  said  it  feels  creative  to  find  their 
j .  And  like  the  other  artists  in  this  show, 
:is  excited  by  the  materials  women  know 
e  intimately — lace,  thread,  cloth, 
left  my  love  of  soft  things  at  home  and 
t  to  college.  At  that  time  abstract 
essionism  was  the  big  thing  and  I  was 
r  encouraged  to  develop  my  own 
anal  vision.” 


What  helped  anchor  Belinoff  as  an  artist 
was  triggered  by  a  small  incident.  Walking 
on  the  street  one  day  in  Los  Angeles,  she  saw 
a  “Womanspace”  sign.  She  went  in  to 
explore,  and  this  step  initiated  several  years 
ol  participation  in  exhibits  and  workshops. 
In  spite  of,  or  because  of,  years  of  school,  a 
divorce  and  two  children,  Belinoff  “needed 
and  used  all  the  support  1  could  get.  1  didn’t 
know  a  soul.” 

Womanspace  provided  desperately 
needed  exhibit  space  for  women  artists. 
Once  their  work  was  seen  there  it  often  got 
the  chance  to  appear  elsewhere.  Women 
were  also  instructed  in  such  matters  as 
contracts  and  tax  arrangements.  Workshops 
were  taught  on  women  in  art  history. 

The  artists  also  tound  each  other.  Almost 
|  all  the  women  in  this  exhibit  were  involved  in 
|  Womanspace.  Some  helped  develop  the 
J  feminist  art  program  at  the  California 
1  Institute  of  the  Arts.  Many  felt  strongly 
^  about  the  need  to  learn  from  other  women. 

W omanspace  still  exists  and  is  now  part  of 
i  a  whole  building  of  women’s  activities. 

“When  I  look  at  art  work  1  do  not  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  masculine  and  feminine,” 
Belinoff  said,  “but  1  feel  all  creativity  comes 
in  part  from  personal  experience  and  in  so 
far  as  the  experiences  of  a  woman  in  our 
society  are  different  from  a  man’s 
experiences  so  the  work,  the  materials  and 
the  media  used  will  reflect  these  differences.” 

For  Belinoff,  the  artist  is  a  woman,  but  she 
is  similar  as  well  as  different  from  her  male 
colleagues.  Belinoff  says  it  is  a  matter  of 
choices.  Photorealism,  in  which  an  object  is 
photographed,  the  image  is  projected  on  the 


canvas  and  the  artist  paints  precisely  the 
photographed  picture,  is  a  good  example. 
Belinoff  says  a  man  is  most  likely  to  paint  a 
banged-up  car  or  a  slick  motorcycle.  But 
women  have  painted  a  bag  ol  garbage  or  a 
dressing  table. 

Women  artists  are  not  more  emotional  in 
their  work  either,  according  to  Belinoff. 

Women  don’t  show  their  hurts  and 
violences  necessarily  in  their  work  of  art.  Art 
must  be  done  when  you  are  together,  whole, 
mature,  powerful.  You  must  even  be  strong 
about  your  weakness.  An  artist  doesn’t  have 
to  be  down  and  out  or  psychotic.  If  an  artist 
is,  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  life.  From  being 
poor,  outside  a  marketable  profession, 
whatever.” 

Belinoff  is  pleased  with  how  she  has 
learned  to  cope  with  the  artistic  life.  There  is 
delight  and  pleasure  in  her  creative  work. 
Yet  she  also  finds  organizing  the  exhibit  as 
challenging,  exciting  and  rewarding  as  her 
art.  “I  can’t  believe  1  can  do  it.  Sometimes  1 
want  to  include  in  the  exhibit  all  the 
paraphernalia,  the  correspondence,  the 
insurance  regulations,  everything,  so  people 
could  see  what  goes  on.  1  never  thought 
before  I  could  handle  all  of  this.” 

Being  an  artist  is  a  fulltime  job  to  this 
smiling,  curly  black-haired  woman.  She  is 
not  sure  a  strong  relationship  like  marriage 
would  combine  with  it.  She  says  it  takes  a  lot 
of  time  to  keep  a  relationship  going. 
Sometimes  her  roles  get  confusing.  “But  1 
think  my  children  are  more  adjusted  than  1 
am,”  she  said. 


cont.  on  page  19 


Carolina  Quarterly 

the  literary  review 
published  at  UNC  since  1948 

announces  its 

Spring-Summer  1976 
Contest  Issue 

featuring  prize  winners 

Susan  Astor  Watch  for  us 

Candace  Flynt  at  the  end  of  April. 

Joan  Millman 
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Dawn  Mitchell 
Staff  Writer 

Do  you  feel ...  anxious... depressed... ravenously 
hungry . . .  shaky? 

Do  you  get  a  headache,  become  nauseated  or  feel  faint  if 
you  cannot  eat  as  soon  as  you  feel  hungry?  Do  you  think  you 
might  be  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  because 
sometimes  you  “fly  off  the  handle”  at  little  things? 

Well ...  it  is  possible  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  you  that 
food  won’t  cure.  Everyone  experiences  some  of  these 
symptoms  sometimes.  The  child  who  has  played  hard 
without  a  snack  all  afternoon  is  likely  to  be  cranky  until  she 
gets  her  supper.  The  student  who  has  skipped  breakfast  and 
dashed  off  to  class  may  feel  weak  and  shaky  or  have  a 
headache  until  he  gets  something  to  eat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  experience  these  symptoms 
often,  you — like  estimated  millions  of  other  Americans — 
could  be  suffering  from  hypoglycemia,  or  low  blood  sugar. 

Hypo-what,  you  say! 

Hypoglycemia. 

Hypoglycemia  was  “discovered”  in  1924  by  Dr.  Seale 
Harris  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  observed  that  many 
people  who  were  not  diabetic  often  had  symptoms  similar  to 
diabetic  insulin  shock.  Dr.  Harris  rightly  concluded  that  the 
pancreas  which  controls  the  flow  of  insulin  to  the  body  was 
OVERactive  in  these  individuals  and  produced  the  low 
blood  sugar  symptoms  which  he  labeled  hypoglycemia. 
(This  is  in  contrast  to  diabetes,  which  is  characterized  by  an 
UNDERactive  pancreas.) 

Why  does  an  oversupply  of  insulin  produce  the  symptoms 
listed  above? 

The  body  needs  sugar  to  carry  out  its  work.  Sugar  is  the 
body’s  “energy”  and  the  bloodstream  carries  this  energy  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  If  you  don’t  have  enough  insulin,  then 
your  body  will  not  use  sugar  properly  and  sugar  may  even 
spill  over  into  your  urine.  You  would  be  diabetic  and  need 
artificial  insulin. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  body  makes  too  much  insulin, 
then  that  insulin  would  too  quickly  consume  the  sugar 
(carbohydrates)  you  eat  and  cause  your  blood  sugar  level  to 
drop  below  normal. 

It  works  like  this.  Before  I  knew  that  I  had  hypoglycemia,  I 
would  often  feel  hungry,  dizzy  and  weak  as  I  walked  to  my  10 
o’clock  class.  I  concluded  that  1  needed  a  “pick  me  up”  so  I 
would  often  stop  by  the  snack  bar  and  get  a  soft  drink. 

Sure  enough,  the  soft  drink  (actually,  the  sugar  in  it)  did 
“pick  me  up” — for  a  little  while — but  by  noon  (when  I  had 
to  walk  back  across  campus  to  my  car)  I  would  again 
experience  the  weakness,  extreme  hunger  and  dizziness  that 
had  hit  me  at  10  a.  m. 


What  was  I  doing  wrong? 

I  was  giving  my  body  TOO  MUCH  SUGAR  without  any 
protein  to  balance  it  and  I  was  giving  my  body  the  WRONG 
KIND  OF  SUGAR. 


When  my  illness  was  diagnosed  as  hypoglycemia,  I  found 
out  that  the  normal  blood  sugar  level  is  between  80  and  100 
mg.  per  1 00  cc  of  blood.  (My  own  blood  sugar  level  dipped  to 
a  low  34  mg.  per  100  cc  of  blood  during  a  six-hour  Glucose 
Tolerance  Test.)  I  also  found  that  the  glucola  I  was  given  to 
drink  at  the  beginning  of  the  Glucose  Tolerance  Test  gave  me 
the  same  anxious,  nauseous  feelings  I  had  when  I  gave  mysell 
too  much  sugar  (in  the  form  of  soft  drinks  or  sweets)  at 
school  or  at  home. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  hypoglycemia  is  that  although 
your  body  needs  some  sugar  quickly  when  you  are 
experiencing  the  symptoms  of  low  blood  sugar,  if  you  don’t 
counterbalance  the  sugar  with  protein,  then  the  sugar  you 
take  will  overstimulate  your  pancreas . . .  and  you  will  be 
right  back  where  you  started. 

So  what  do  you  do . . .  give  up  all  sugar,  eating,  fun? 

Not  quite. 

Fortunately,  you  don’t  have  to  take  medicine. 
Unfortunately,  this  means  it  is  up  to  YOU.  You  must 
regulate  your  own  diet;  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  eat  the 
right  foods,  in  the  right  amounts,  at  the  times  that  your  body 
needs  them.  You  must  learn  to  pay  attention  to  your  body’s 
warning  signs  and  follow  them. 

cont.  on  page  17 


WILDFLOWER  KITCHEN 


The  best  in  organic  and  natural  food  cooking 
served  in  a  pleasant  and  relaxed  atmosphere. 

lunch  mon.-sat.  dinner  nightly 
452  W.  Franklin  St.  967-6236 


THE  CLEAN  MACHINE 

110  WEST  MAIN  STREET 
CARRBORO,  N.C.  27510 
Telephone  —  919/967-5104 


People  on  bicycles  can  go  three  or  four  times  faster  than  the  pedestrian, 
but  use  five  times  less  energy  in  the  process.  Each  person  carries  one 
gram  of  his/her  weight  over  a  kilometer  of  flat  road  at  an  expense  of 
only  0. 1 5  calories.  The  bicycle  is  the  perfect  transducer  to  match  people’s 
metabolic  energy  to  the  impedance  of  locomotion.  Equipped  with  this 
tool,  people  outstrip  the  efficiency  of  not  only  all  machines,  but  ah 
animals  as  well.  — jvan  mjch,  Energy  and  Equity 
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Susan  Buie 
Staff  Writer 

In  years  past,  vegetarianism  was  usually 
associated  with  humanitarianism. 
Reverence  for  life  was,  and  is  indeed,  good 
cause  to  be  a  vegetarian.  Today,  however, 
most  vegetarians  claim  the  practice  is  not 
that  simple. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  vegetarianism 
which  many  people  who  are  not  vegetarians 
probably  never  consider.  One  to  which 
middle  class  Americans  gave  little  thought 
until  recently  is  cost.  Increasingly  high  meat 
prices  changed  that  situation. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  can  afford  meat 
but  refuse  to  buy  it.  What  other  reasons 
:ause  people  to  decide  not  to  eat  meat? 

Greater  knowledge  of  what  humans  have 
:>een  doing  to  their  bodies  came  with 
jcological  awareness,  particularly  since  the 
3nset  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  This 
iwareness  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
inversions  to  vegetarianism. 

Humankind  is  also  faced  with  a  world 
ood  crisis.  Meat  is  a  secondary  food  source, 
ind  if  this  link  in  the  biological  food  chain  is 
>ypassed,  the  food  supply  could  be  10  times 
;reater  than  it  now  is. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  vegetarians  is 
hat  humans  are  not  naturally  suited  to  a  diet 
vhich  includes  flesh.  Unlike  natural 
arnivores,  who  have  a  relatively  simple 
ntestinal  canal  and  stomachs  with  high 
mounts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  humans  and 
>ther  naturally  vegetarian  animals  have 
ntricate  intestinal  canals  and  low  stomach 
cid.  Humans  do  not  have  sharp  canine 
ieth,  but  are  well  equipped  with  sharp 
icisor  teeth  for  biting  into  fresh  fruits  and 


vegetables. 

One  goal  of  vegetarians  throughout  the 
United  States  is  to  furnish  the  public  with 
information  on  “eating  awareness.”  The 
second  annual  National  FOOD  DAY  was 
April  8  and  local  vegetarians  worked  hard 
recruiting  food-conscious  people  to 
participate  in  FOOD  DAY  activities. 

Janet  Swigler,  a  FOOD  DAY  committee 
member,  said  the  day  was  planned  as  a  re¬ 
education  program.  FOOD  DAY  events 
included  films,  programs,  discussions  and  a 
vegetarian  meal. 

Swigler  has  been  a  vegetarian  for  three 
years.  Her  decision  to  change  over  to  a 
vegetarian  diet  came  about  primarily 
because  of  the  high  price  of  meat. 

But  once  the  decision  was  made,  Swigler, 
like  many  other  vegetarians,  found  that  there 
was  much  more  to  consider  than  meat  prices. 

Laura  Dickerson  has  been  a  vegetarian  for 
a  little  over  a  year.  She  said  tnat  she  is  not  so 
much  of  a  “don’t  kill  animals  person”  but  is  a 
vegetarian  for  health  reasons. 

Kathy  Parker  has  also  been  a  vegetarian 
for  about  a  year.  She  said  that  the  process 
began  when  she  gradually  started  eating  less 
and  less  meat. 

“It  was  partially  because  of  budget 
reasons,”  Parker  explained.  “It  also  seemed 
senseless  to  me  because  of  the  misused 
resources.” 

Parker  is  an  ovo-lacto-vegetarian,  which 
means  that  she  eats  milk  and  egg  products. 
At  present,  this  category  contains  the  larger 
number  of  vegetarians. 

Then  there  are  the  “vegans”  or  pure 
vegetarians.  Their  diet  contains  no  animal 
products. 

Marie  Warlick,  a  co-founder  of  the  SCAU 


Food  Co-op,  said  she  had  two  reasons  for 
becoming  a  vegetarian. 

“First,  the  nutritional.  When  you  eat 
meat,  you  are  eating  toxins.  Uric  acid,  a  by¬ 
product  of  digestion,  is  stored  in  muscle 
tissue...  Secondly,  I  just  can’t  do  it.  It 
bothers  me  a  lot  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal. 
It’s  barbaric— like  cannibalism.” 

Gayle  Garrison,  another  FOOD  DAY 
committee  member,  said  she  began  a 
vegetarian  diet  three  years  ago  because  of  “a 
natural  process  of  cleansing.” 

Wa/lick  has  developed  an  “ideal  diet” 
which  consists  of  fruit  for  breakfast  (“works 
on  the  human  system  as  a  cleanser”),  cereal 
and  seeds  for  lunch  (“a  protein  meal  for 
nourishment  and  strength”)  and  a  sprout 
salad  for  supper  (“for  building  up 
nutrition”). 

“Sprouting  is  an  incredible  sodrce  of 
vitamins  and  minerals.”  said  Warlick.  “I  use 
them  (sprouts)  in  place  of  lettuce.  Iceberg 
lettuce  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  sprayed 
products  there  is.” 

All  vegetarians  interviewed  said  there  is 
nothing  in  a  vegetarian  diet  that  necessitates 
boredom.  And  all  agree  that  vegetarianism 
and  “food  awareness”  go  hand  in  hand. 

“Look  at  it  this  way,”  said  Warlick. 
“You’re  not  leaving  something  behind — 
you’re  moving  toward  something.” 

Garrison  summed  up  her  feelings  on  food 
awareness  by  saying,  “I  think  it’s  imperative 
at  this  point  in  the  history  of  humankind  that 
individuals  examine  their  lifestyles  in 
relationship  to  the  planetary  community  and 
if  that  involves  changing  habits  and 
conditioned  thought  patterns,  then  we 
should  devote  our  energy  to  achieving  the 
necessary  reorientation.” 


SCAU 
Food  Co-op 

Trying  to  grow 
to  fit  your  needs 

Open  membership 

Suite  B 

Carolina  Union 


Chapel  Hill  Peace  Center 
108  Purefoy  Rd. 
967-7244 

For  more  information, 

Call  Jean  Wagner, 

942-6753 


Non-profit  Secondhand  Shop 

9;3°-  /  Tubs.- 

5:00  \  /  Sat. 

****/rr 

508  W.  Franklin  St.  967-1272 


Marcia  Mills 

- Registered  Dietician - 

Community  Diet  Counseling 
Nutrition  Consulting,  Weight  Control 
Therapeutic  Dietitics 


Chapel  Hill 
967-9507- 


100  Eastowne  Dr. 


Durham 

489-3751 


Human  Sexuality 

Information  and 
Counseling  Service 
933-5505 
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Keeping^  in  shape  ' 

Here’s  how  th 


Teresa  Trice 


Susan  Orcutt 
Staff  Writer 

There  is  something  about  a  woman  in 
good  physical  shape  that  makes  her 
stand  out  in  a  crowd. 

She  may  not  be  a  classic  beauty,  but 
people  always  notice  that  her  step  is 
lighter,  her  smile  is  wider  and  her 
outlook  is  sunnier  than  most  people’s. 

Any  athlete  will  tell  you  that  being 
healthy  and  in  good  shape  affects  your 
attitude  toward  everything  you  do. 

“When  I’m  in  shape,  1  feel  so  much 
better.”  Lucy  Sherman,  a  member  of  the 
UNC  field  hockey  team,  said.  “You  feel 
taller  and  thinner  and  you  can  look  at 
everybody  without  feeling  terrible  about 
yourself.  You  do  better  in  school,  too.” 

Gymnast  Teresa  Trice  said  exercise  is 
a  good  outlet  for  her.  “When  you  don’t 
exercise  regularly  you  don’t  have  an 
outlet  for  frustrations,  tensions  or  even 
things  that  you’re  happy  about.” 

Every  athlete  has  a  different  regimen 
for  keeping  herself  fit.  UNC  fencer 
Kathi  Kronenfeld  has  her  own  horse 
and  rides  all  summer  long.  This  prepares 
her  for  the  fencing  season,  which  begins 
in  September  and  lasts  almost  the  whole 
academic  year. 


Jo  Ann  Frofrawicz,  field  hockey 
halftack,  bicycles  to  help  keep  in  shape. 
She  and  her  roommate,  Patty  Williams, 
goalie  on  the  field  hockey  team,  are 
planning  a  cross-country  bicycle  trip  in 
August.  “We’ll  start  at  Ocracoke  and 
end  up  in  San  Francisco,”  she  said. 
“We're  going  to  take  three  months  and 
see  everything  we  can  on  the  way.” 

To  prepare  for  the  trip,  Frofrawicz 
tries  to  ride  her  bike  almost  every  day, 
and  she  and  Williams  often  take  40-mile 
trips  around  Chapel  Hill  to  maintain 
their  stamina.  She  also  swims,  plays 
softball,  basketball  and  tennis,  and  runs 
about  three  miles  a  day. 

That  may  sound  like  a  lot,  but 
Frofrawicz  runs  “because  it  feels  so 
good.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I’m  doing 
something  good  for  myself — it  puts  me 
in  touch  with  my  body,”  she  said. 
“When  you're  in  shape  you  just  feel  like 
you’re  flowing  around  the  track.” 

Tennis  player  Carney  Timberlake  also 
rups  to  keep  fit.  She  runs  about  four 
miles  a  day,  along  with  putting  in  two 
hours  on  the  courts. 

Trice,  who  swims  when  she’s  not 
doing  gymnastic  exercises,  said  that  it’s 
essential  for  her  to  take  a  rest 
sometimes. 

“It’s  nice  to  be  easy  on  yourself,”  she 
said.  “It’s  possible  to  wear  yourself  out, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  You  need 
a  break  once  in  a  while.”  Trice  likes  the 
summer  because  she  can  relax  her 
routine  for  a  few  months  before 
workouts  begin  in  the  fall  for  next 
January’s  season. 

The  mental  commitment  to  any  sport 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  commitment  one 
makes.  Timberlake  commented, 
“Mentally  preparing  yourself  for  a  game 
is  the  hardest  part.  I  think  about  the  type 
of  game  my  opponent  plays  and  the 
strategy  I’ll  use.  (During  the  game)  1 
keep  reminding  myself  on  how  I’m 
winning  and  losing  points,”  she  said, 
adding,  “  I  like  to  be  off  by  myself  before 
a  game.” 

Kronenfeld  said  fencing  is  “75  per 
cent  mental.”  The  fencer  is  constantly 
trying  to  second-guess  his  opponent, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  mentally  thrown 
off  course,  she  said. 


“In  the  end,  it’s  the  experience  and  the 
mental  stuff  that  wins  the  game  for 
you,”  Kronenfeld  said.  “I  began  too  well 
last  year,  so  I  expected  to  wipe  everyone 
out  this  year.  1  blew  my  first  tournament 
and  have  been  trying  to  get  my 
confidence  back  ever  since.” 

The  position  of  goalie  is  a  mentally 
demanding  one,  too.  Williams  said, 
“Y our  attitude  about  being  in  the  game 
is  so  important.  It's  a  matter  of  isolating 
hockey  from  w  hatever  else  is  going  on.” 

Diet  is  an  important  part  of  an 
athlete’s  regimen,  as  important  as 
keeping  in  shape  or  psyching  up  for  a 
game.  Even  though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
count  every  calorie,  all  the  women  try  to 
eat  well-balanced  meals. 

Trice  does  not  have  to  watch  her 
weight,  but  does  eat  three  well- 
balanced,  regularly  scheduled  meals  a 
day.  Frofrawicz  stays  away  from  sweets. 
“I  can  tell  a  lot  of  difference  w'hen  I  don’t 


Camey  Timberlake 
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:at  right,”  she  said. 

Breakfast  is  the  most  important  meal 
)f  the  day  for  Sherman,  who  does  not 
at  lunch  “because  I’m  sitting  all  day  ip 
lass,”  while  Timberlake  watches  hef 
veight  by  eating  cottage  cheese  and 
arrots  at  lunchtime. 

All  the  women  agreed  that  they  are 
nore  conscious  of  their  diet  and  how 
nuch  sleep  they  get  before  a  game  or  a 
natch. 

“There  are  no  team  rules  on  regimen,” 
fimberlake  said,  “but  1  always  go  to  bed 
arly  and  get  up  early  so  I  can  run  before 
lass.  I  just  like  to  feel  like  I’m  doing 
:verything  right.” 

It  is  never  too  late  to  develop  an 
nterest  in  a  sport  and  learn  how  to  do  it 
veil.  For  example,  even  though  Trice 
lad  danced — ballet,  modern  and  tap 
ince  she  was  3,  she  didn’t  start 
;ymnastics  until  two  years  ago  when  she 
;raduated  from  high  school  and  went  to 
i  summer  gymnastics  camp.  She  loved  it 
md  decided  to  stay  with  it. 

Kronenfeld  described  herself  as 
terribly  unathletic”  before  she  came  to 
JNC  and  took  up  fencing.  “It’s  a  nice 
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For  almost  three  years  the  Figure  and 
Health  Spa  has  been  filling  a  need  in  this 
community  by  providing  a  relaxing, 
luxurious,  private  club  for  women. 

The  spa  offers  a  variety  of  programs, 
aiming  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  members — 
whether  you  need  to  lose  in  those  flabby 
thighs,  firm  that  thick  waistline  or  even  put  a 
little  shape  in  those  straight  looking  calves. 

Facilities  include  a  large  fitness  area  with 
the  most  modem  exercise  equipment, 
including  a  large  round  whirlpool,  indoor 
swimming  pool,  sauna,  cold  plunge, 
eucalyptus  room  and  sun  booths. 

Several  of  the  members  said  that  they 
found  exercising  with  friends  much  easier 
and  more  fun.  One  member  said,  “I’ve  tried 
exercising  in  my  living  room,  but  somehow  I 
never  get  past  the  first  few  sit-ups.” 

Figure  and  Health  Spa  is  owned  locally  by 
Greg  Moody.  The  manager,  Nancy 
Thompson,  has  her  degree  in  physical 
education  and  has  been  with  the  spa  for 
almost  three  years. 

The  spa  has  several  different  membership 
plans  to  fit  everyone’s  pocketbook.  “Health 
and  fitness  can’t  be  bought  with  a  price,”  said 
Nancy.  “The  desired  results  achieved 
through  persistence  and  determination  are 
unbelievable,  and  can  be  achieved  by 
everyone  who  has  the  desire  to  be  fit  and 


look  their  best.” 

Figure  and  Health  Spa  has  members  from 
all  over  the  world.  Approximately  five  to 
eight  per  cent  of  the  members  are  students; 
30  to  35  per  cent  are  hospital  or  university 
employes  and  many  are  homemakers.  Ages 
range  from  18  to  over  60. 

-AUDREY  POE 


Exercise  made  easy 


sport,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  only  one  where 
you  can  be  a  novice  and  just  pick  it  up.” 

Since  she’s  gotten  into  fencing,  she’s 
trying  all  different  kinds  of  sports. 

“Before  I  came  to  school,  I  looked 
down  on  the  ’jocks’,”  she  said.  “But 
fencing  has  been  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  It  taught  me  a  lot  about 
the  value  of  athletics.  Now  I’m  a  sports 
freak!” 

T o  get  started  in  a  sport,  or  even  to  get 
yourself  into  shape,  Kronenfeld  had  this 
advice. 

“Start  slowly — sports  medicine  has 
taught  me  that.  Set  a  goal  for  yourself, 
and  do  as  much  as  you  can  without 
straining.  Tennis  and  basketball  are 
good  sports — they’re  not  boring.  Find 
something  fun,  and  do  it!” 

Frofrawicz  said,  “The  first  two  weeks 
(of  getting  into  shape)  are  the  hardest 
part.  But  once  you  realize  how  good  it 
feels,  you  don’t  want  to  stop.” 


Kathi  Kronenfeld 


:hletes  do  it 


Patty  Williams 


Photo  courtesy  of  Steve  Causey,  77ie  Daily  Tar  Heel 
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Katie  Newsome  Campbell 
Staff  W  riter 

Paul  Vaughan,  The  Pill  On  Trial ,  1970, 

(  oward-McCann.  Inc.  hardback,  244 

pages. 

American  women  are  constantly  assaulted 
with  a  barrage  of  contradictory  information 
about  oral  contraceptives.  In  the  last  year,  a 
rough  average  of  one  article  on  the  Pill  has 
appeared  each  month  in  leading  news  and 
w  omen's  magazines. 

Articles  such  as  “Contraception  and 
Sexual  Pleasure”  (Redhook,  May  1975), 
“The  New  Pill  Scare”  (MS,  June  1975), “The 
Pill:  A  New  Warning”  (Time,  Sept.  8,  1975) 
and  “Hormones  and  Cancer:  Is  there  a 
Connection?”  ( Women's  Day,  February 
1976)  present  a  fairly  negative  view  of  the 
side-effects  of  the  Pill.  Women  must  balance 
these  reports  against  its  nearly  100% 
effectiveness  and  the  encouragements  to  use 
the  Pill  they  may  receive  from  physicians, 
friends  and  lovers. 

Evaluation  of  all  of  this  incoming 
information  can  be  difficult.  Such  maxims  as 
“Don’t  believe  everything  you  read,”  and 
“He’s  a  doctor;  he  should  know”  are  not 
adequate  for  a  woman’s  assessment  of 
w  hether  or  not  the  Pill  is  the  best  method  of 
contraception  for  her. 

A  useful  backdrop  against  which  to  judge 
current  information  concerning  the  Pill  is  a 
book  published  in  1970,  The  Pill  on  Trial,  by 
Paul  Vaughan.  There  have  been  amazingly 
few  new  findings  in  research  completed  since 
1970.  so  the  book  is  still  a  good  reference  on 
oral  contraception.  It  is  an  accurate  and  fair 
treatment  of  what  was — and  still  is — a 
controversial  subject. 

After  presenting  an  interesting  history  of 
the  male-dominated  development  of  oral 
contraceptives  and  their  first  experimental 
trials.  Vaughan  launches  into  a  discussion  of 
minor  and  major  side  effects  of  the  Pill  and 
some  suspicions  concerning  the  long  term 
effects  of  an  altered  hormonal  state  resulting 
from  the  use  of  oral  contraceptives. 

Vaughan  points  out  that  women  have 
never  been  fully  informed  of  the  Pill's 
possible  side  effects.  The  medical  profession 
has  always  feared  that  such  a  disclosure 
would  either  cause  mass  panic  or  that  the 
suggestion  of  specific  side  effects  would  lead 
women  to  start  experiencing  them. 

Vaughan's  discussion  of  the  various  side 
effects  is  lucid,  with  medical  terms  clearly 


defined.  For  example,  Vaughan  is  careful  to 
distinguish  between  a  thrombosis  (“a  blood 
clot  formed  in  a  blood  vessel  or  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  stays  right  where 
it  has  formed”)  and  an  embolus  (“a  clot 
formed  somewhere  else  which  has  been 
carried  along  by  the  circulation  and  become 
stuck  in  another  blood  vessel  which  is  too 
narrow  to  let  it  through.”) 

A  partial  list  of  possible  side-effects  from 
use  of  the  Pill,  which  Vaughan  calls  “an 
extraordinary  and  alarming  catalogue  of 
medical  conditions,”  includes:  cessation  of 
menstruation,  menstrual  disorders,  breast 


.  .  .  an  unsafe  contraceptive 
“foisted  on  uninformed  women 
for  the  profit  of  the  drug  and 
medical  industries— and  for  the 
convenience  of  men." 


disorders,  weight  gain,  edema  (excessive 
fluid  in  the  tissues),  depression,  headache, 
migraine,  nausea,  thyroid  disorders, 
diabetes,  thrombosis  and  hemorrhage  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  brain,  high  blood 
pressure,  clotting  in  the  veins  or  lungs, 
coronary  thrombosis  and  tumors.  And  there 
is  the  lurking  specter,  which  no  one  is  really 
sure  about,  of  Pill-induced  cancer. 

A  feminist  perspective  of  the  Pill,  which 
Vaughan  seems  to  share,  is  that  it  is  an 
unsafe  contraceptive  “foisted  on  uninformed 
women  for  the  profit  of  the  drug  and  medical 
industries — and  for  the  convenience  of 
men.” 

Vaughan  condemns  a  physician  who 
attributes  the  paucity  of  research  into  male 
contraceptives  to  “particular  apprehension 
regarding  the  risks  involved  with  tampering 
chemically  with  the  male  sperm  cells.” 

“Yet  tampering  chemically  with  the 
reproduction  system  is  exactly  w  hat  is  being 
done  in  the  case  of  women  who  take  the 
contraceptive  pill,  and  the  risk  has  been 
wished  on  them  largely  by  men,”  Vaughan 
observed.  “Possibly  research  on  pills  for  men 
should  be  handed  over  to  women 
pharmacologists.” 

Many  suspicions  of  six  years  ago  of  the 


the  pill... 


Pill’s  side  effects  have  now  been  confirmed. 
The  risk  of  heart  attacks  among  women  over 
30,  for  example,  has  prompted  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  send  out 
bulletins  advising  medical  professionals  that 
Pill-taking  women  over  40  should  switch  to 
another  method  of  contraception  (see  “The 
Pill:  A  New  Warning,”  Time,  Sept.  8,  1975). 

In  addition,  a  British  study  indicates  that 
one  in  three  Pill-users  develops  depressive 
personality  changes  (see  “The  New  Pill 
Scare,”  MS,  June,  1975).  Articles  have 
appeared  in  popular  magazines  exhorting 
the  value  and  safety  of  forms  of 
contraception  other  than  the  Pill  (for 
example,  “Diaphragms:  A  New  Look  At  the 
Old  Standby,”  MS,  August,  1975). 

At  the  same  time  the  FDA  sent  out 
bulletins  concerning  the  risk  of  heart  attack, 
it  also  announced  that  it  intends  to  require 
the  inclusion  of  more  extensive  information 
concerning  possible  dangers  and  side  effect  •- 
in  the  labelling  of  oral  contraceptives. 

U  nfortunately  the  consumer  will  never  set. 
this  information,  as  it  is  information  that 
drug  companies  supply  only  to  pharmacists, 
doctors,  and  publishers  of  the  Physician's 
Desk  Reference,  a  pharmacological  guide. 
Women  have  to  rely  on  their  physicians' 
good  will  in  giving  out  the  “privileged 
information"  so  that  they  can  make  an 
informed  choice. 

Or  do  they?  There  is  plenty  of  literature  or 
the  Pill  available  for  public  consumption. 
Reading  a  good  reference  book  on  the  Pill, 
such  as  Vaughan’s  The  Pill  on  Trial,  gives 
one  a  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  new 
information.  The  decision  to  use  any  type  oi 
contraceptive  should  be  an  informec 
decision  based  on  knowledge  of  its 
effectiveness,  possible  side  effects  and  the 
basic  principle  by  which  the  method  works 

The  decision  to  use  the  Pill  is  an  important 
one  which  should  be  made  on  the  basis  ol 
facts  rather  than  the  reliance  on  others 
opinions. 


Homemade  Ice  Cream 
416  W.  Franklin  St. 
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FLASH — you’re  pregnant. 

FLASH— you  may  keep  the  baby  yourself. 

FLASH— you  may  give  the  baby  up  for  adoption. 

OR — there  is  the  possibility  of  abortion. 

H  ow  these  alternatives  are  eliminated  to  one  final  decision 
is  a  problem  many  women  deal  with  today. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  the  Student  Health  Service  offers  free 
pregnancy  tests  and  counseling  to  students.  Abortions  are 
performed  via  N.C.  Memorial  Hospital. 

Pregnancy  tests  are  included  in  student  health  fees  at  the 
Student  Health  Service.  If  the  test  results  are  positive  it  is 
important  that  a  woman  undergo  an  examination  to  know 
what  kind  of  an  abortion  she  might  need. 

“Abortion  is  one  of  the  several  alternatives  for  our  coed 
population  ...  if  abortion  is  the  best  alternative  the  situation 
narrows  and  we  can  help  that  women  explore  her  feelings 
about  the  situation  she’s  in,”  stated  Dr.  Donald  Harris, 
health  educator  for  the  Student  Health  Service. 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  20  week  limit  for  the 
performance  of  an  abortion.  Duration  times  vary  according 
to  state  laws,  such  as  New  York’s  24  week  limit. 

N.C.  Memorial  Hospital  performs  D&E  abortions  seven 
to  12  weeks  from  the  first  date  of  the  last  menstrual  period 
(up  to  $150).  A  menstrual  extraction  can  be  done  before 
seven  weeks  (approximately  $125).  An  inpatient 
prostaglandin  intra-amniotic  infusion  can  be  performed  16 
to  20  weeks  after  the  last  menstrual  period  (around  $250  plus 
hospital  stay). 

Chapel  Hill  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Inc.  administers 
menstrual  extractions  and  outpatient  D&Es.  These 
physicians  work  out  of  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  The 
Women’s  Clinic  located  in  Durham  performs  menstrual 
extraction,  D&Es  up  to  11  weeks  after  the  last  menstrual 
period. 

Other  helpful  services  in  the  Chapel  Hill  area  for 
pregnancy  counseling  are  Human  Services  in  the  Municipal 
Building,  Switchboard,  Orange-Chatham-Person  Mental 
Health  Clinic,  S.  H.  A.  C.  and  the  Abortion  Clinics  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Duke  Hospital. 

-CHILTON  ROGERS 


Birthchoice 

No  matter  how  troubled  or  impossible  a  situation  looks, 
abortion  is  not  the  only  alternative  for  pregnant  women. 
Birthchoice  is  an  organization  concerned  with  the  right  to 
life.  It  provides  information,  counseling  and  support  for 
pregnant  women  who  have  problems  concerning  the  birth  of 
their  child. 

Birthchoice  fosters  and  engenders  utmost  respect  for 
human  life  from  the  moment  of  conception,  regardless  of  its 
state  of  dependence  or  development. 

Specifically,  Birthchoice  provides  a  counseling  and 
referral  service  to  assist  expectant  mothers  in  completing 
their  full  term  of  pregnancy.  It  is  a  private,  non-sectarian 
group  comprised  of  volunteers. 

The  Chapel  Hill  office  is  staffed  week  nights  from  7  to  10 
p.  m.  with  volunteer  telephone  interviewers.  If  a  problem 
cannot  be  handled  during  a  phone  call,  an  interviewer  will 
give  the  caller  an  appointment  with  a  trained  counselor. 

If  a  counselor  is  unable  to  help  an  individual  she  can  refer 
an  expectant  mother  to  other  persons  and  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  who  are  willing  to  advise  pregnant 
women  of  alternatives  to  abortion. 

For  example,  religious  and  social  agencies  can  often 
provide  financial  aid,  medical  care  and  adoption.  There  is  a 
home.  Crib  House,  where  unwed  mothers  can  stay.  Spiritual 
and  emotional  support  is  also  provided  through  counseling. 

Chapel  Hill’s  Birthchoice  number  is  942-3030.  In  Durham 

it  IS  WX-3030.  —MARY  HENDRICK 


Chapel  Hill  Cycle  Shop 

203  E.  Franklin  St. 

Directly  Across  From  Silent  Sam 


Fuji  Bicycles 

America’s 

No.  1 -rated  10-speed 


Bike  Repairs — One-day  Service 
Racquet  Stringing — #3  Sta-Tight  Nylon 
Dave  Witten — 967-8512 


You  Exercise  Your  Mind  — 
What  about  your  figure 
and  strengthening 
your  health? 


FIGURE 
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When  1  completed  my  sophomore  year  of  college,  my  life 
seemed  incredibly  successful  in  many  ways.  1  had  all  the 
things  that  were  supposed  to  make  the  typical  young  person 
happy — college,  awards,  scholarships,  a  boyfriend.  Still 
something  was  missing;  1  didn’t  feel  that  I  was  the  real  me. 
And  physically  1  was  exhausted  and  mentally  I  was 
depressed.  Since  1  had  no  distinct  problems  to  worry  about,  I 
told  myself  it  was  just  a  physiological-psychological  down 
period  which  would  pass  once  I  caught  up  on  my  sleep 
during  the  summer. 

In  the  winter  I  had  called  my  family  doctor  concerning  my 
severe  menstrual  periods;  I  had  always  had  a  lot  of  pain  and 
nervousness  but  now  they  were  even  worse  than  usual.  1 
asked  for  a  prescription  to  the  birth  control  pill  since  1  had 
taken  it  before  to  help  my  periods.  Later  I  went  in  for  a 
check-up  concerning  my  fatigue;  he  assured  me  it  was  just 
overworking  and  undersleeping. 

So  1  vowed  to  get  more  rest.  I  was  excited  and  optimistic 
about  my  summer  job  in  Chapel  Hill,  so  1  didn’t  even 
consider  that  my  lethargy  was  anything  but  exhaustion.  1 
certainly  did  not  suspect  that  soon  1  would  learn  that  1  had 
an  “incurable”  illness  and  that  in  time  I  would  even  want  to 
die . . . 


Carefree  Days  Before  the  Illness 

Sandy,  still  a  student  at  Sandhills  Community  College, 
and  fiance  Bill  enjoy  a  Halloween  party  in  fall  1972.  Bill  is  a 
mathematics  instructor  at  SCC.  Sandy  moved  here  in 
summer  1973  and  became  sick  with  endometriosis  soon 
afterwards.  She  and  Bill  spent  two  years  searching  for  a  cure. 


After  moving  here  that  summer  (1973),  I  began  to  feel 
worse.  I  developed  insomnia,  I  became  paranoid,  I  cried 
every  day,  1  had  vague  pains  in  my  abdomen.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  birth  control  pill  might  be  part  of  the  problem. 
My  menstrual  periods  were  better,  but  1  was  miserable 
otherwise.  1  decided  to  go  off  the  pill,  but  when  the  next 
period  came,  I  bled  profusely  and  was  so  afraid  of 
hemorrhaging  that  1  went  back  on  the  pill.  During  this  time 
my  boyfriend  Bill  and  I  were  even  more  serious;  we  talked 
about  marrying  after  I  graduated.  For  an  engagement 
present,  he  gave  me  a  set  of  tires  for  my  car.  Bill  held  me  in 
his  arms  as  I  cried  time  after  time;  we  tried  to  understand 
what  was  happening  to  me. 

When  I  started  classes  at  UNC  in  Fall  1973,  my  health  was 
no  better.  When  I  went  to  the  Infirmary  with  a  list  of 
symptoms,  I  suggested  to  a  doctor  that  it  might  be  a  thyroid 
disorder  or  anemia  since  I  had  had  these  illnesses  before.  He 
checked  my  blood,  and  when  I  went  back  later  for  results,  he 
told  me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me  (even  though  I 
had  an  obvious  goiter  in  my  neck).  He  said  it  must  be 
psychosomatic  so  I  should  go  the  mental  health  division  for 
advice.  1  didn’t  go  for  counseling  but  instead  had  a  pelvic 
examination  with  another  Infirmary  doctor.  This  second 
physician  found  fibroid  tumors  on  my  uterus  and  said  1 
should  have  this  verified  with  another  doctor.  He  advised  me 
to  stay  on  the  birth  control  pill  for  the  time  being,  but 
prescribed  a  less  potent  kind. 

When  I  went  to  the  third  doctor,  he  said  I  did  have  fibroid 
tumors  but  he  also  diagnosed  endometriosis.  He  explained 
vaguely  that  the  endometrium  (lining  of  uterus)  had  grown 
outside  its  usual  habitat  and  would  also  bleed  and  cause  pain 
during  my  menstrual  periods.  He  said  the  cause  of 
endometriosis  seems  to  be  linked  with  a  hormone  imbalance 
and  that  hormones  comprising  the  birth  control  pill  would 
sometimes  shrink  the  growths.  Thus,  he  suggested  that  I  stay 
on  the  pill  and  come  back  for  a  check-up  in  six  months. 

By  November,  I  was  desperately  ill  and  knew  that  even  if 
the  diagnosis  was  correct,  something  was  wrong  with  the 
treatment.  So  1  went  to  a  private  gynecologist  who  also 
verified  the  diagnosis  and  told  me  I  should  go  in  the  hospital. 
He  said  I  needed  a  laparoscopy  (examination  of  the  interior 
of  abdomen)  to  check  out  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  my 
uterus  and  other  organs  and  also  a  D  and  C  (dilation  and 
curettage)  to  clean  out  my  uterus.  He  said  the  endometrium 
could  grow  so  much  that  it  would  damage  my  other  organs 
and  maybe  even  lead  to  removal  of  them;  he  also  told  me 
endometriosis  could  cause  sterility. 

After  the  two  operations,  my  gynecologist’s  partner  told 
me  the  least  radical  treatment  for  endometriosis  was 
“suppressive  therapy.”  This  involves  taking  a  high  dosage  ol 
hormones  which  prevent  menstrual  periods,  thus  triggering 
the  body  into  a  state  of  pseudo-pregnancy.  The  lack  of 
periods  helps  control  the  excess  bleeding  and  the  powerful 
hormones  hopefully  will  stimulate  the  character  of  the 
endometrium  so  it  will  sluff  off. 
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q  woman's  illness 


So  1  dropped  out  of  school,  was  determined  to  rest  and 
assumed  I  would  get  better.  With  a  false  optimism,  I 
returned  to  classes  Spring  semester.  But  1  soon  realized  I  had 
traded  the  discomforts  of  an  illness  and  the  side  effects  of  the 
birth  control  pills  for  more  severe  reactions  to  hormonal 
:herapy.  As  1  increased  my  hormonal  dosage,  I  had  to  cope 
vith  abdominal  pains,  headaches,  eye  pressure,  hot  flashes, 
:old  chills,  indigestion,  edema,  pyschological  trauma,  etc. 

When  1  went  to  my  gynecologist  in  March,  I  was  aAvreck.  I 
;ried  as  1  told  him  that  I  could  no  longer  function  in  the 
icademic  world  because  I  was  controlled  by  illness  and 
nedicine.  He  told  me  that  I  either  continue  with  the 
lormonal  therapy  or  consider  an  operation  or  pregnancy, 
de  admitted  that  the  hormones  could  only  suppress  the 
llness,  but  this  was  more  suitable  for  me  than  having  a 
lysterectomy  or  going  through  a  real  pregnancy.  He  said 
emoval  of  the  uterus  could  get  rid  of  the  illness,  whereas 
)regnancy  might  change  the  hormonal  secretions  and 
orrect  the  hormonal  imbalance.  He  said  there  was  also 
mother  operation  which  involves  burning  out  the  excess 
ndometrium  and  tumors  and  moving  the  organs  around  to 
ssure  fertility  since  the  illness  would  probably  return.  In 
hort,  science  had  no  real  cure  for  my  disease.  Even  taking 
he  uterus  out  would  only  get  rid  of  the  symptoms  and  I 
/ould  still  have  the  hormone  imbalance. 

It  didn’t  seem  that  I  had  any  choice  but  to  stay  on  the 
ormones.  I  was  now  on  a  dosage  comparable  to  30  times  the 
sual  birth  control  pill.  By  April,  I  was  having  severe  pains  in 
iv  eyes  daily  and  had  gained  15  pounds,  partly  due  to 
dema.  I  didn’t  want  to  call  the  doctor  since  I  didn’t  think  he 
as  sympathetic  last  time,  but  my  eye  pains  became  worse 
nd  a  hardness  developed  over  my  eyeballs.  When  I  talked  to 
im,  he  said  he  didn’t  remember  that  I  had  been  having  those 
ains  when  I  saw  him  in  March,  and  that  I  should  go  off  the 
ormones  right  away.  He  didn’t  even  suggest  that  I  come  in 
id  see  him  but  said  he’d  call  in  a  birth  control  pill 
rescription  at  the  drug  store.  When  I  talked  to  a  friend  in 
larmacy  school,  he  said  glaucoma  is  a  side  effect  of  such 
ormones,  and  I  think  I  was  developing  that. 


O  o  o 


:  a  mdy  Lett 


o  o  o 


...  I  knew  that  these  doctors 
had  only  made  me  worse  and 
that  I  had  to  find  another 
answer. 


After  going  off  the  hormones,  I  began  to  cry  and  couldn’t 
stop.  I  wanted  more  than  anything  just  to  die.  A  neighbor 
told  me  I  was  suffering  from  post-partum  blues  since  by 
body  had  been  pseudo-pregnant.  My  fiance  Bill  came  up 
from  Southern  Pines  and  we  decided  I  had  to  forget  school 
for  now.  My  mother  was  in  the  hospital  and  I  didn’t  want  her 
to  know  how  sick  I  was,  so  I  moved  in  with  Bill.  He  would  be 
finishing  up  his  college  teaching  duties  soon,  so  he  would 
have  time  to  help  me  find  a  cure.  We  began  to  read  about 
health  and  took  some  hints  from  famous  nutritionist  Adelle 
Davis  and  bought  oodles  of  vitamins  for  me.  After  curing  me 
of  leg  pains  and  insomnia,  we  knew  that  vitamins  do  help 
and  as  the  summer  passed,  my  side  effects  diminished.  Bill 
and  I  exercised  and  sunned  and  rested,  but  my  progress  was 
painfully  slow.  I  remained  weak  and  felt  depressed  and 
defeated.  I  didn’t  even  care  about  writing  and  felt  that  if  I 
couldn’t  regain  my  energy  and  accomplish  my  goals,  it  would 
be  easier  to  die. 

I  went  for  a  check-up  in  July  and  saw  a  new  gynecologist 
who  had  joined  the  group.  I  liked  him  even  less  than  the 
other  two.  When  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  vitamins,  he  was 
skeptical  and  ignorant.  When  I  told  him  how  tired  I  was,  he 
was  callous.  So  it  was  just  the  old  run-of-the-mill  check  on 
my  ass.  Seen  one,  seen  ’em  all . . .  but  what  about  my  heart? 

That  visit  was  the  turning  point  because  I  knew  that  these 
doctors  had  only  made  me  worse  and  that  I  had  to  find 
another  answer.  I  knew  for  sure  that  I’d  never  go  to  that 
office  again. 

When  Fall  1974  arrived,  I  was  not  well  enough  to  return  to 
school  and  was  ineligible  because  of  incompletes.  I  did  stay 
in  Chapel  Hill  some  while  I  worked  on  finishing  courses. 
During  this  time,  I  began  fasting  since  a  friend  gave  me  a 
book  which  said  fasting  can  clean  drug  residue  and  toxics 
out  of  the  system.  As  I  fasted  twice  each  week,  my  eye 
pressure  became  less.  In  October  I  heard  about  a  psychic 
convention  in  Charlotte  so  Bill  and  I  went  to  see  if  a  psychic 
healer  could  help  me.  I  had  hoped  to  be  healed  on  the  spot, 
but  instead  the  healer  prescribed  a  special  diet  and  herbs.  I 
was  impressed  by  this  woman’s  clairvoyance  so  I  decided  her 
recommendations  must  be  legitimate  too.  Sure  enough,  the 
diet  and  herbs  helped  tremendously.  I  was  able  to  complete 
my  courses  and  start  school  again  in  January  1975. 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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(continued  from  page  11) 

1  wish  I  could  say  that  1  lived  happily  ever  after;  it  didn’t 
happen.  Indeed,  1  was  healthier.  I  was  feeling  the  benefits  of 
natural  healing  but  something  was  wrong.  Not  only  did  I 
ha\  e  symptoms  of  endometriosis  but  1  had  severe  fatigue.  By 
now .  1  knew  it  would  take  a  miracle  to  cure  me  and  1  couldn’t 
seem  to  find  that  miracle. 

In  March.  Bill  met  an  older  student  in  one  of  his  classes 
w  ho  had  been  cured  of  several  health  problems  at  a  clinic  in 
Ohio.  When  she  and  1  got  together,  1  knew  that  she  had 
something  that  lew  people  have.  Caroline  was  vibrant  with 
energy  and  radiated  good  health.  She  had  had  a  chronic  case 
of  colitis  and  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  when 
she  found  help  at  this  clinic.  The  clinic  treats  the  whole  body 
rather  than  treating  symptoms  in  individual  areas.  The 
specialists  don’t  believe  in  synthetic  medicines  and  do  not 
approve  of  surgery. 

After  school  ended  last  May,  1  went  to  the  clinic.  On  the 
first  day,  1  found  out  more  about  me  than  all  the  doctors  had 
told  me  in  years.  1  saw  seven  different  kinds  of  specialists, 
including  a  nutritionist  and  two  counselors  who  find  out  if 
there  are  any  emotional  hang-ups  related  to  the  illness. 
When  1  met  with  the  chief-of-staff  he  told  me  the  cumulative 
reports  of  these  specialists;  he  said  that  none  of  my  glands 
were  working  properly  and  that  was  why  1  had  a  hormone 
imbalance.  He  reported  that  several  of  my  organs  were 
damaged  and  needed  rebuilding  by  natural  means.  The 
doctor  said  they  would  use  homeopathic  (natural)  medicine, 
supplements  and  vitamins  to  tune-up  the  glands  and  rebuild 
the  organs;  he  indicated  that  the  endometriosis  would  then 
go  away  naturally.  The  clinic  also  found  why  1  had  been  tired 
so  long;  1  have  hypoglycemia  (low  blood  sugar)  which  can  be 
controlled  by  a  high-protein  diet  and  by  eliminating  sugar 
from  my  diet.  The  clinic  also  discovered  that  I  have  a  weak 
heart  and  a  spinal  injury  which  were  contributing  to  my  total 
exhaustion.  The  specialists  also  found  numerous  minor 
problems  which  accounted  t  or  my  unhealthy  life.  But  instead 
of  being  depressed  about  the  diagnosis,  1  was  relieved.  1 
knew  that  1  finally  had  the  answers  and  1  was  convinced  the 
clinic  could  cure  me  of  endometriosis  and  all  my  illnesses. 

Last  summer  1  stayed  in  Southern  Pines  again  and  this 
time  1  really  LIVED.  With  the  support  of  Bill  and  Caroline 
and  other  “health  food  nuts,”  1  began  to  feel  better  than  1 
have  ever  remembered  feeling.  1  did  feel  bad  at  times, 
especially  because  1  was  on  a  detoxification  program  to  clean 
the  drugs  and  toxics  out  of  my  body  and  also  because  1  was 
going  through  what  the  medical  profession  calls  “reversal  of 
symptoms.”  But  my  diet  of  natural  foods,  plus  my  vitamins 
and  supplements  made  me  into  a  new  person.  I  was  even  able 
to  work  at  a  newspaper  where  my  favorite  duty  was  writing  a 
long  feature  entitled  “Many  believe  ‘You  Are  What  You 
Eat."'  1  enjoyed  interviewing  people  who  had  been  cured  by 
natural  foods  and  1  knew  that  someday  1  would  have  the 


perspective  to  tell  my  own  story. 

After  a  successful  and  fulfilling  school  year,  1  am  ready  to 
try  to  relate  my  trauma  to  fellow  students.  I’m  not  sure  I  will 
ever  have  the  perfect  perspective  to  explain  the  things  that 
happened  to  me  during  those  two  years  of  agony  but  I  have 
attempted  to  present  the  main  events  in  this  story.  Even 
today  it  isn’t  easy  to  talk  or  write  about  those  months  of  pain 
and  frustration,  but  I  know  that  I  must  try  to  help  others  by 
sharing  my  experiences. 

When  1  went  to  the  clinic  for  a  check-up  during  Spring 
break,  1  was  excited  about  my  progress  report  and  made  the 
decision  to  move  to  Ohio  in  May.  While  getting  healthier  1 
will  also  be  working  at  the  clinic  and  will  hopefully  be  able  to 
help  others  become  well.  It  isn’t  easy  to  leave  Bill  and  my 
parents  and  friends  who  have  supported  me,  but  1  know  1 
want  to  devote  my  energies  to  writing  about  health  and 
working  with  people  who  want  to  get  well.  I  know  that  my 
own  illness  was  necessary  to  make  me  grow  as  a  writer  and  a 
healer.  1  can  honestly  say  that  I’m  glad  it  all  happened  this 
way  and  that  I  am  even  grateful  to  the  doctors  who  forced  me 
to  turn  to  natural  healing  methods.  I  have  learned  much 
from  this  experience;  I  have  developed  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally  and  spiritually.  What  more  can  1  ask  from  life’ 

Now  it’s  time  for  me  to  reach  others  through  my  writing 
and  1  am  particularly  interested  in  the  many  women  out 
there  who  are  dying  and  want  to  live  again . . . 


/  am  modeling  one 
of  our  spring  outfits 
from  the 
Shrunken  Head 
Boutique. 

we 


Lisa  Dawkins  _ 

Manager,  Ladies  Dept.  Chapel  Hill 


I’d  like  to  invite  you  into  the  Ladies  Department  of 
the  Shrunken  Head  Boutique  to  see  Spring  and 
Summer  lines  of  beautiful  clothing. 
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What  standard  for  our  sanity? 


Kim  Weigand 
Guest  Writer 

Women’s  mental  health  problems  that 
existed  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
largely  described  as  a  '  “cult  of 
invalidism."  The  most  prominent  mental 
illness  was  hysteria  from  which  many 
Tiiddle-  and  upper-class  women  suffered. 

Hysteria  does  not  exist  today,  but  the 
iymptoms  related  to  the  outdated  label 
persist.  They  are  clinically  referred  to  as 
iepression,  mania,  fatigue  and 
schizophrenia. 

Women  over  40  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
nental  illness.  Depression  is  the  most 
requent  condition,  other  neuroses  are 
econd  and  schizophrenia  is  third. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  these 
onditions  occur  more  frequently  among 
/omen  than  men.  In  1970  the  ratio  of 
^males  admitted  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 
-as  one  and  one  half  times  higher  than 
lales. 

It  is  true  that  women  are  more  likely  to 
;ek  psychiatric  help  than  men.  But  there  are 
ir  more  women  who  are  considered  "sick” 
y  society  and  their  families,  than  those 
omen  who  have  the  financial  means  or 
esire  to  see  a  therapist. 

Many  of  the  complaints  voiced  by 
isturbed  women  are  fatigue,  lack  of  self- 
vpression,  loneliness,  uncertainty  and 
isorientation.  If  one  stops  to  consider  the 
)le  of  society  created  for  females,  many  of 
ie  proper  characteristics  for  a  woman  to 
isplay  parallel  the  above  complaints  made 
i  psychiatric  patients. 

Woman  is  to  be  passive,  dependent, 
troverted,  non-aggressive  and  emotional, 
ther  than  rational.  Is  society  encouraging  a 
ychiatric  career  for  women? 

Societal  Roles 

The  most  important  roles  in  our  society 
e  marriage  and  motherhood.  Studies  have 
own  that  married  women  are  more  likely 
become  disturbed  than  single  women.  The 
inverse  is  true  for  men. 

Although  a  ma  jority  of  women  want  to  get 
arried,  once  they  do  so  they  find,  as  one 
'usewife  said,  “It  is  not  all  it  was  cracked  up 
be.” 

Many  middle-aged  women  suffer  from 
/ere  depression  after  their  children  leave 
me.  "1  hey  were  my  whole  life,”  one 
•man  said.  “My  whole  life  was  that 
:ause  I  had  no  life  with  my  husband;  the 
ldren  should  make  me  happy...  but  it 
/er  worked  out.” 


The  alternatives  for  a  woman  after 
motherhood  are  very  limited.  Many  mothers 
are  faced  with  the  question,  “Where  can  I 
find  self-fulfillment?”  There  are  few 
employers  who  will  hire  a  woman  of  40  or  50 
with  10  years  experience  in  dusting, 
dishwashing  and  diapers. 

Another  limitation  is  that  our  society  is  so 
mobile  that  children  and  their  families  rarely 
live  close  to  home.  Grandmothers  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  with 
childrearing  as  they  did  when  the  family 
structure  was  extended. 

As  a  woman’s  role  changes,  her  self- 
concept  changes  because  the  people  with 
whom  she  interacts  change.  When  her  role  is 
altered  and  she  cannot  identify  with  another 
one,  she  teels  lost.  Role  loss  is  associated 
with  depression. 


“My  analyst  told  me  that  I  was 
right  out  of  my  head, 
but  I  said,  Doctor,  I  think  it’s 
you  instead.’” 


—  Ross  and  Gray 


People  commonly  think  of  menopause  as 
the  cause  of  middle-aged  depression.  Cross- 
cultural  studies  compared  societies  where 
the  woman’s  status  was  increased  at 
menopause  with  other  societies  where  her 
status  decreased,  as  in  our  society. 

They  concluded  that  depression  in  middle- 
aged  women  is  due  to  their  lack  of  important 
rules  and  subsequent  loss  of  self-esteem 
rather  than  the  hormonal  changes  of 
menopause. 

The  patterns  of  black  female-role 
behavior  rarely  result  in  middle-age 
depression.  Feminine  psychologist  Pauline 
Bart  explains  that  often  the  grandmother 
lives  with  the  family  and  cares  for  the 
children  while  the  mother  works. 

Black  women  do  not  suffer  a  maternal  loss 
as  they  grow  older,  Bart  said.  “Black  women 
traditionally  work,”  she  continued.  “They 
are  less  likely  to  develop  the  extreme 
identification,  the  vicarious  living  through 
their  children,”  that  is  characteristic  of  white 
female  depressives. 


Data  show  that  women  who  assume  the 
traditional  feminine  role— who  are 
housewives,  who  stay  married  to  their 
husbands  and  who  are  not  overly 
aggressive  respond  with  depression  when 
their  children  leave. 

Dr.  Ernest  Becker  proposes  that  it  is  the 
supermothers  who  become  severely 
depressed,  because  “These  martyr  mothers 
thought  that  by  being  ‘good,’  they  would 
ultimately  be  rewarded.  When  there  was  no 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  their 
life  pattern  seemed  meaningless.” 


‘Supermothers'  Frustrated 

What  happens  to  those  who  do  not  want 
to  be  the  all-giving,  selfless  supermothers? 
The  frustration  which  results  from  the  lack 
of  freedom  in  a  role  can  cause  an  individual 
to  silently  suffer  or  to  rebel  against  that  role. 

It  s  all  right  for  mom  to  get  her  little 
headaches  or  dizzy  spells.  Her  role  allows  her 
to  feel  frustration  and  depression  as  long  as 
her  husband,  children  and  house  are 
properly  cared  for.  Society  will  exact  a  price 
on  her  neglect  through  its  psychiatric 
institutions. 

Women  who  are  admitted  to  psychiatric 
institutions  are  generally  seen  as  incapable  of 
coping  with  their  responsibilities.  The 
institution  offers  the  individual  sanctuary 
where  she  can  be  relieved  from  her  domestic 
and  maternal  duties. 

She  can  act  as  she  wishes,  because  that  is 
how  a  “crazy  woman”  acts.  To  get  out  of  the 
mental  hospital,  the  woman  must  behave 
normally  or  as  psychologist  Phyllis  Chesler 
says,  “return  to  her  original  madness.” 
cont.  on  page  19 
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Spring  1973,  1973-74 

“We  were  called  both  ‘radical  feminists  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  movement'.  No  one  really  took  us  seriously  at  first,  said 
Scottee  Cantrell,  SHE’s  first  editor,  recalling  the  difficult 
beginnings  of  the  magazine  in  1973. 

“It  was  hard  to  get  feedback  and  staff  involvement, 
Chewning  said.  “We  also  had  technical  problems.  We  had  to 
do  paste-up  on  the  windows  ot  the  Student  Union — it  it  was 
sunny!” 

Cantrell,  a  1974  graduate  in  English,  said  former 
chairperson  Amelia  Bellows  had  conceived  the  idea  ot  a 
magazine  for  and  about  women.  “It  was  intended  as  an 
alternative  to  The  Tar  Heel ,  which  was  ignoring  coverage  of 
women.  The  first  trial  issue  was  a  success  so  we  took  it  trom 
there.” 

A  small  group  of  two  or  three  women  did  a  little  of 
everything  at  tirst,  said  Chewning,  a  1974  journalism 
graduate. 

The  women  originally  wanted  SHE  to  keep  people  aware 
of  women’s  activities  on  campus  and  in  the  community.  They 
also  hoped  the  magazine  would  be  a  good  training  ground 
for  female  journalist'^. 

After  graduation.  Cantrell  worked  as  assistant  women  s 
editor  for  The  Hickory  Daily  Record.  Later  she  became 
women's  editor,  and  is  now  “Lifestyles  editor.  She  and  her 
small  staff  cover  arts,  features,  and  community  life.  Cantrell 
married  Allen  Clark,  also  of  the  Daily  Record  staff,  in 
October  1975. 

Chewning  joined  the  Hickory  Daily  Record  as  assistant 
wire  editor  two  months  after  graduation.  She  then  became 
the  paper's  first  ranking  woman  reporter,  and  now  covers 
county  government. 

Each  woman  said  her  experience  with  SHE  “practically 
got  my  job.”  “More  and  more  papers  are  looking  for  people 
who  can  do  all  sorts  of  jobs,  which  we  learned  to  do  on 
SHE,”  Cantrell  said.  “It  also  helped  that  we  started  it!” 

The  former  editors  agreed  that  SHE  has  come  a  long  way, 
but  said  it  was  too  conservative.  “It’s  hard  to  be  very  pro¬ 
women's  lib  and  survive,”  Cantrell  said,  “but  you  must  take  a 
stand  and  speak  out.  SHE  and  AWS  must  become  more 
well-respected.  You  have  to  make  noise  to  be  noticed. 

—  LYNN  GARREN 


Four  Springs  ago,  SFIE  was  a 
trial  balloon.  It  was  a  “radical” 
newsletter-type  publication 
which  had  the  audacity  to  focus 
on  women.  Surely,  only 
“  Women’s  libbers”  would  read  it. 
But  despite  such  attitudes  and 
lack  of  moral  support,  SHE  has 
continued. 

This  year,  SHE  became  afull- 


Nancy  Kochuk,  Denise  Baddour  —  1974-75 


The  main  goal  of  SHE  was  to  serve  all  women  students 
and  publish  articles  which  would  interest  all  types  ot  women, 
said  Denise  Baddour,  editor  of  the  1974-1975  editions  of 
SHE  magazine. 

“We  hoped  to  reach  as  many  women  as  we  could,”  Denise 
said.  “We  also  encouraged  more  women  to  contribute 
articles  to  the  magazine.”  Denise  is  currently  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  of  Heritage  Publishing  Company  in  Atlanta, 

Ga.  .  , 

A  1975  graduate  of  the  journalism  school,  Denise  workec 

last  summer  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper  in 

Germany.  .  , 

While  Denise  was  editor  of  SHE,  the  women-oriented 
magazine  took  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  on  most  issues. 
“We  wanted  to  serve  everyone  and  increase  our  studeni 
circulation  so  the  magazine  became  more  moderate  in  tone. 

Changing  the  format  of  SHE  was  also  anothei 
accomplishment.  SHE  acquired  a  more  magazine-lik, 
appearance.  Regular  book  reviews  were  added  as  well  as  c 

health  series  in  each  edition.  rCur 

Nancy  Kochuk,  the  1974-1975  managing  editor  of  SHL 

echoed  Denise’s  SHE  philosophy. 

“We  wanted  SHE  to  be  a  more  diverse  magazine,”  Nanc; 
said.  “SHE  should  appeal  to  all  women,  not  just  th< 
traditional  stereotype  of  a  women’s  libber.” 

Also  a  1975  journalism  graduate,  Nancy  works  on  th 
copy  desk  of  the  Winston  Salem  Journal.  She  was  employei 
last  summer  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

-JANE  FARMEi 


fledged  magazine,  but  we  were 
vlagued  by  insufficient  funding. 
Surely,  no  one  could  afford  to 
advertise  this  time  of  year  and 
7 specially  in  a  small  women’s 
nagazine.  Despite  such 
discouragement,  we  made  $300. 
rndeed,  SHE  has  become  an 
nr  plane.  Won't  you  fly  with  us? 
V ext  flight  is  Fall  1976. 


“Based  on  what  I’ve  seen  of  the  women  students  here, 
ey  re  not  ready  for  the  liberation  movement.  I  had  to 
crifice  my  rather  radical  ideology  to  keep  from  turning 
em  all  off.”  '  6 

Outgoing  SHE  Editor  Sandy  Lett  reflected  on  the  goals 
e  held  for  the  magazine,  and  those  accomplished  in  the 
st  year.  “We  had  to  go  ‘middle  of  the  road’  to  get  more 
aders,”  she  said. 

Lett  felt  her  main  accomplishments  to  be  the  addition  of 
vertising  to  the  magazine,  and  its  conversion  from  a 
ewsletter  to  a  more  professional-looking  publication.” 

A  senior  journalism  major  from  Broadway,  Lett  came  to 
MC  after  attending  Sandhills  Community  College.  After 
aduation  she  plans  to  work  for  the  summer  at  a  health 
nic  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Beyond  that  her  plans  aren’t  too 
finite,  but  will  probably  include  a  freelance  writing  career. 
Associate  Editor  Cathy  East  cited  improvement  in  general 
/out  as  the  main  goal  she’d  had  in  mind  for  the  year.  “I 
nted  to  try  some  new  things  and  improve  the  overall 
pearance  of  SHE,”  she  said. 

East  agreed  with  Lett’s  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  the 
>men  students.  “Attitudes  are  hard  to  change.  We  needed 
get  people  reading  first,”  she  said.  “We  reached  more 
men  than  ever  before.” 

East  is  also  a  senior  journalism  major,  from  Salisbury, 
ing  layout  and  visual  aspects  as  crucial  to  a  publication’s 
ssage,  East  hopes  to  eventually  be  in  charge  of  layout  fora 
all  magazine. 

-LYNN  GARREN 


SHE  is  going  to  expand  its  coverage  even  more  next  year, 
and  the  stall  has  already  begun  preparation  by  selecting*new 
leadership  for  the  1976-77  year.  Lynn  Garren  and  Susan 
Orcutt  will  be  co-editors  with  Nancy  Gooch  as  managing 
editor. 

Garren  said  she  got  a  lot  of  ideas  from  a  recent  interview 
with  Scottee  Cantrell,  SHE’s  first  editor,  and  Cherin 
C  hewning,  her  managing  editor.  SHE  will  report  more  on 
women’s  activities  on  campus  and  in  Chapel  Hill.  Garren 
hopes  to  be  able  to  include  personal  interviews  with  many  of 
the  interesting  women  who  visit  the  area.  Coverage  will 
extend  to  women  athletes,  black  women,  lesbians  and  other 
smaller  interest  groups  which  have  previously  been  ignored 
by  the  local  media. 

The  new  editors  want  to  change  the  editorial  policy.  “We 
want  to  take  a  stronger  stance — be  more  forceful  on  the 
issues  of  feminism  and  women,”  Orcutt  said.  “We’ll  try  to 
deal  with  situations  that  haven’t  been  dealt  with  in  the  past.” 
Orcutt  believes  it  is  time  to  talk  openly  about  such  subjects  as 
women  and  sexuality.  “I  believe  people  here  can  handle  it,” 
she  said. 

“It  may  strike  them  as  controversial,  but  that’s  one  way  to 
get  interest,”  Garren  explained.  All  three  new  editors  agreed 
they  would  like  to  use  the  back  page  for  editorials  to  express 
any  strong  opinions. 

As  they  become  less  middle-of-the-road,  they  also  seek  to 
become  more  professional.  They  want  more  effective 
circulation  and  more  issues  next  year.  Gooch  wants  to  use 
more  photography  to  help  make  more  creative  layouts.  A 
regular  artist  will  be  on  the  staff  next  year,  too,  contributing 
to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  magazine. 

Garren  is  a  first  semester  senior  in  the  broadcast 
journalism  sequence.  She  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
communications  potential  of  television  and  wants  to  become 
a  television  newswriter. 

Orcutt  is  a  junior,  doubie-majoring  in  journalism  and 
sociology.  Her  career  plans  are  still  uncertain. 

Also  a  junior  journalism  major,  Gooch  is  more  interested 
in  editing  than  newswriting.  She  would  like  to  someday  work 
for  either  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine. 

-MARCIA  MANGUM 
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AWS  achieves  goal:  ofwo'Len  eZbilshed 


Emily  Hightower 
Staff  Writer 

The  Orange  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  voted  recently  to  establish  a 
council  on  the  status  of  women  here, 
enabling  the  Association  for  Women 
Students  (AWS)  to  realize  its  primary  goal 
for  1975-76. 

The  council  will  consist  of  15  volunteers 
and  will  conduct  a  year-long  study  on  the 
status  of  women  in  Orange  County  similar  to 
a  1975  AWS  study. 

Former  Chairperson  Cricket  Ussery  chose 
to  make  the  establishment  of  the  council 
AWS’s  primary  focus  for  this  year  because 
“we  wanted  to  orient  AWS  toward 
community-type  activities.  We  felt  this 
would  be  a  good  way  to  get  involved  with 
other  women’s  groups,”  she  said.  The  idea  of 
establishing  a  commission  came  up,  she  said. 


because  former  Vice  Chairperson  Julie 
Knight  is  from  Greensboro  and  is  familiar 
with  the  commission  there. 

A  commission  would  serve  as  a  liason 
between  county  officials  and  citizens  with 
complaints  about  discrimination  against 
women,  she  said.  The  commission  would 
screen  complaints  and  would  see  that 
legitimate  ones  are  forwarded  to  proper 
authorities. 

Ussery  said  she  hopes  the  council  will 
evolve  into  a  permanent  commission  on  the 
status  of  women.  Approximately  20  North 
Carolina  counties  and  cities  have  such 
commissions. 

The  council  will  conduct  a  year-long  study 
on  the  needs  of  Orange  County  women, 
Ussery  said.  The  study  would  culminate  in  a 
report  which  she  said  would  likely  contain 
statistics  gathered  by  questionnaires  and 
interviews  or  taken  from  previously 
published  material  such  as  census  reports. 


AWS  conducted  a  preliminary  study  tc 
present  to  the  county  commissioners  as  ar 
example  of  what  the  council’s  study  might  bt 
like.  The  preliminary  study  included  reports 
from  1 1  task  forces  led  by  AWS  members. 

Task  force  areas  and  area  leaders  were  da? 
care,  Debbie  Seward;  faculty  women,  Salli< 
Shuping;  education  and  counseling,  Bets? 
Harper;  health  services,  Chilton  Rogers 
welfare,  unemployment  and  othe 
governmental  services,  Cindy  Bogle 
employment,  Pat  Prouty;  family  relations 
Lu  Gregory;  women  in  government,  Julf 
Knight;  corrections,  Cricket  Ussery;  am 
legal  concerns,  Carol  Conrad. 

Ussery  said  that  AWS  w  ill  give  the  counci 
$250  for  office  supplies.  The  count? 
commissioners  declined  to  appropriate  an? 
money  to  hire  a  paid  coordinator  as  had  beer 
proposed  by  AWS  and  the  state  Commissio 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 


New  leaders  plan  for  next  year 


Chilton  Rogers 
Staff  Writer 

The  Association  for  Women  Students 
(AWS)  is  headed  in  another  direction  under 
new  leadership  for  the  coming  year. 

Sallie  Shuping  and  Nancy  Mattox  were 
elected  chairperson  and  vice-chairperson 
respectively  at  an  AWS  general  meeting  on 
March  18.  These  positions  were  previously 
held  by  Cricket  Ussery  and  Julie  Knight. 

AWS  is  moving  ahead  on  campus  and 
community  issues  and  hopes  to  become 
more  than  a  quasi-known  organization.  The 
organization  wants  to  become  a  dynamic 
force  behind  student  issues,  especially  issues 
pertinent  to  the  women  on  campus. 

“We  have  the  potential  and  duty  to  the 
students  to  increase  our  action  on  the 
campus.  We  want  to  be  much  more 
university  oriented  without  relinquishing 
community  affairs,”  Shuping  said. 

The  association  thinks  it  needs  to  be  more 
responsive  to  activities  regarding  women.  To 
do  this,  AWS  is  speaking  out  on 
chauvinistic,  one-sided  issues,  such  as  the 
cutting  of  the  bus  system  operation  hours  to 
7  p.  m.  for  town  service  and  1 1:30  p.  m.  for 
campus  service. 

AWS  also  plans  to  investigate  inequalities 
in  university  employment  and  repair  needs 
for  Victory  Village,  the  student  day-care 
center. 


An  orientation  program  for  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  is  included  in 
the  future  agenda.  There  will  also  be 
workshops  dealing  with  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA),  careers  and  anything 
pertaining  to  women  as  a  vital  part  of 
American  society. 

AWS  will  use  educational  and  political 
means  to  accomplish  its  goals. 

“We  want  to  try  to  educate  people  toward 
their  rights  in  order  to  let  them  know  what  to 
expect  (in  society),  and  for  them  to  be  active 
and  sensitive  to  discriminatory  policies — to 
women  and  men — with  regards  to  their  place 
in  society,”  Shuping  explained. 

Shuping  was  publicity  chairperson  for 
AWS  this  past  year.  She  headed  the  research 


committee  on  faculty  women  whic 
presented  a  proposal  to  the  Orange  Count 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  th 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  th 
Status  of  Women  in  Orange  Count? 
Shuping  is  a  junior  English  and  politic* 
science  major  from  Greensboro. 

Mattox,  from  Fayetteville,  worked  wit 
AWS  during  her  freshman  year.  She  helpe 
Shuping  research  the  status  of  facult 
women  on  campus.  She  is  also  a  staff  writ: 
for  the  Daily  Tar  Heel. 

Her  goals  for  AWS  are  “to  see  AWS  lobb 
for  ERA  and  to  become  more  of  a  speake 
for  women  students  in  particular  an 
students  in  general.” 


Sallie  Shuping,  Nancy  Mattox,  Cricket  Ussery,  Julie  Knight 
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Hypoglycemia 


corn,  from  page  4 


What  should  you  do  if  you  think  you  may  have 
hypoglycemia?  If  you  think  that  you  have  the  symptoms 
listed  above  and  they  occur  often  (probably  daily,  not  just 
occasionally  when  you  have  just  had  an  exam  or  skipped 
breakfast  entirely),  then  you  should  report  to  your  doctor. 
He  will  probably  want  to  do  a  six-hour  Glucose  Tolerance 
Test,  which  involves  going  to  the  hospital  (as  an  out-patient) 
and  having  the  sugar  levels  in  your  blood  and  urine  checked 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  test. 

It  is  important  to  have  hypoglycemia  diagnosed  because 
many  doctors  believe  that  hypoglycemia  may  be  a  pre- 
diabetic  condition.  Also,  while  hypoglycemia  is  usually  not 
organically  caused  and  is  more  bothersome  than  serious , 
sometimes  there  is  a  more  clear-cut  reason  for  the  disorder.' 
For  example,  a  pancreatic  tumor,  an  adrenal  or  thyroid 
deficiency  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  sometimes  causes  of 
hypoglycemia. 

What  kind  of  diet  do  hypoglycemics  follow,  and  does  it 
help? 

The  recommended  diet  is  high  in  protein  and  low  in 
carbohydrates.  It  makes  you  feel  a  lot  better. 

Most  doctors  recommend  eating  more  often.  For 
example,  eat  six  meals  (or  three  small  meals  and  three 
snacks)  a  day . . .  high  in  protein  and  low  in  carbohydrates. 
Breakfast  protein  might  be  a  hamburger  or  an  egg  and  cheese 
omelet  coupled  with  orange  juice.  (You  do  need  sugar,  but 


Women’s  Courses  1976 

Second  Session  Summer  School 
|  July  7-August  10 

|  Anthropology  99 — Anthropological  View  of  Women,  9:40 
j:  M-W,  Sandi  Morgen  instructor. 

•i  .  .  a 

:j  Religion  90(6) — Religious  Aspects  of  Human  Sexuality,  8  •$ 
•:  M-F,  William  Peck  instructor. 


1 
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Fall  Semester 

English  2(  16) — The  Women’s  Movement,  10  MWF,  Patricia 
Redmond  instructor.  A  freshman  composition  course 
centering  on  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  women’s 
movement. 

English  24(1) — Women  in  Contemporary  Literature,  2  TTh, 
Deborah  Kolb  instructor. 

History'  160(1) — Women  in  American  History  12:30  TTh, 
Peter  Filene  instructor. 

Additional  courses  on  women  are  available  in  the 
department  of  Physical  Education.  The  department  of 
Sociology  calls  attention  to  Soci  62 — Marriage  and  Family 
which  contains  a  unit  on  sex  roles  as  part  of  its  regular 
syllabus.  Comparative  Literature  may  add  a  course  on 
modern  women  writers  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Inquire 
during  walk-through  registration. 

This  list  has  been  prepared  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Women’s  Forum,  01  Steele  Building. 
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you  need  the  right  kind  of  sugar  at  the  right  time.)  A  mid- 
morning  snack  might  consist  of  crackers  and  cheese  or  a 
peanut  butter  apple  (NOT  soft  drinks  or  candy).  Lunch 
could  be  an  open-faced  ham  and  cheese  sandwich  or  cottage 
cheese  and  FRESH  fruit,  and  milk.  Celery  stuffed  with 
cheese  or  peanut  butter  or  a  slice  of  meat  would  be  suitable 
for  a  mid-afternoon  snack.  Dinner  can  be  pretty  much  as 
usual,  but  a  smaller  portion  (you’re  eating  more  often,  not 
more)  and  easy  on  starches  and  desserts.  A  snack  is 
recommended  before  bed:  milk  or  crackers  and  cheese  or 
some  nuts  would  be  fine. 

Avoid  absolutely:  caffeine  (colas,  etc.,  strong  coffee  or 
tea);  sweets  of  all  kinds  (sugar,  candy,  cake,  pies,  ice  cream, 
etc.);  heavy  or  excessive  starches  (easy  on  spaghetti, 
potatoes,  bread). 

Do  eat:  plenty  of  protein  (meat,  fish,  cheese,  milk,  eggs, 
nuts);  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Drink  milk  instead  of  soft 
drinks,  eat  nuts  instead  of  candy.  Skip  desserts  (or  be  sure  to 
balance  them  with  lots  of  protein).  If  you  are  feeling  the 
symptoms  of  low  blood  sugar,  drink  some  orange  juice 
followed  quickly  by  some  protein. 

If  you  think  you  have  hypoglycemia,  see  your  doctor.  If 
you  experience  infrequent  symptoms  of  low  blood  sugar, 
watch  your  diet.  When  you  know  you  will  be  under  stress 
(exams  or  writing  a  paper  perhaps),  be  sure  to  eat  right- 
high  on  the  protein  and  low  on  the  sugars. 

Your  body  will  be  glad  you  did.  And  you  will  feel  much 
better  for  it. 


SHE  needs  writers,  ad  people,  a  circulation  manager 
and  an  artist  for  next  year.  If  you’re  interested  in 
working,  please  contact  Lynn  Garren  at  942-5389, 
Susan  Orcutt  at  967-2968  or  Nancy  Gooch  at  933-7305. 


Have  you  tried  the  New  Orleans  style  Eggs 
Benedict  daily  at  that  quaint  little  ole  College 
Cafe? 


J 


Danskin  Leotards,  Tights 
&  Sportswear 

for  women  and  men 
now  at 

Barbara's 

108  East  Main  Street 
Carrboro 
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20th  Century  Black  Women 

Overcoming  the  Obstacles 


Marva  York 
Tonya  Widemon 
Staff  W  riters 

Second  in  a  two-part  series 

It  was  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  1,  1955. 
Her  lap  was  full  of  groceries  she  would  have 
to  carry  home  after  she  got  off  at  her  stop. 
Her  feet  were  tired  from  a  long  day’s  work. 

The  middle-aged  black  woman  was  sitting 
in  the  first  row  of  seats  behind  the  section 
marked  “Whites  Only.”  When  she  chose  her 
seat  the  bus  was  nearly  empty.  Now  the  bus 
was  full,  and  black  passengers  were  standing 
in  the  aisle  at  the  rear  of  the  bus. 

Then  two  white  men  boarded  the  bus 
depositing  their  dimes  in  the  fare  box.  The 
driver  yelled  over  his  shoulder,  “Niggers 
move  back.”  Three  of  the  black  passengers 
immediately  rose  from  their  seats  and  stood 
in  the  aisle.  Rosa  Parks  did  not  move. 

The  driver  repeated  his  order.  She  sat  as  if 
she  did  not  hear  him.  The  driver  swore  under 
his  breath,  pulled  the  bus  over  to  a  curb, 
slammed  on  brakes  and  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  bus  to  stand  above  her. 

“I  said  to  move  back.  You  hear?”  Parks 
continued  to  stare  out  of  her  window. 

She  was  taking  a  stand  against  the  racial 
oppression  hindering  the  black  man  in 
America,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  Jim  Crow 
law  which  governed  the  public  bus  system  in 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Parks  did  not  build  a  school.  She  did  not 
win  a  presidential  nomination.  Parks  made 
more  people  aware  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  system;  something  that  had 
to  be  ended. 

Her  action  sparked  many  Alabama 
boycotts,  marches,  demonstrations,  sit-ins 
and  peaceful  protests  concerning  the  Jim 
Crow  laws  of  the  South.  Parks  helped  put  an 
end  to  an  institution  that  prevented  black 
Americans  from  receiving  their  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Twentieth  century  black  women  have 
achieved  fame  in  many  areas  of  American 
life,  overcoming  obstacles  such  as  poverty, 
racial  prejudice  and  unequal  opportunities. 

Barbara  Jordan  was  the  first  black 
member  of  Congress  to  be  elected  from  the 
South.  Jordan  rolled  over  her  opponents  by 
an  overwhelming  80.6  per  cent  of  the  vote  in 
her  bid  for  an  Assembly  seat.  Her  win  was 
the  result  of  many  black,  Mexican-American 
and  labor  votes. 


“1  consider  myself  ahead  of  the  forward 
thrust  of  the  women’s  liberation  movement. 
I  first  ran  for  office  in  1962.  I  lost,  but  1  got 
46,000  votes.  1  figured  anybody  who  could 
get  46,000  people  to  vote  for  them  for  any 
office  should  keep  on  trying,"  Jordan  said. 


Chisholm 

Shirley  Chisholm,  another  politician,  was 
the  first  major  woman  candidate  to  seek  the 
United  States  presidency  in  1972.  Author  of 
Unbought  and  Unbossed ,  the  story  of  her  life 
in  politics.  New  York  Congresswoman 
Chisholm  was  the  first  black  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

California  Assemblywoman  Yvonne 
Braithwaite  Burke  ran  her  campaign  on 
better  education,  child  care,  housing  and 
transportation.  Her  opponent,  Los  Angeles 
City  Councilman  Billy  Mills,  asked  for 
better  lighted  communities  and  cleaner 
streets.  Confronting  issues  closest  to  the 
common  man,  Braithw'aite  won. 

Noted  for  her  work  in  changing  housing 
development  laws,  bringing  about  more 
equal  minority  opportunities  in  housing  and 
labor  and  creating  better  consumer 
protection  guidelines,  Assembly  woman 
Burke  said,  “Nobody  ever  worries  about  me 
giving  up  on  an  issue  or  shirking  one.” 


In  1971,  she  introduced  72  bills,  almos 
twice  the  usual  number  sponsored  by 
lawmaker.  Burke,  a  one-time  Los  Angele 
attorney,  won  legislative  passage  of  31  of  he 
proposed  bills.  Of  these,  25  were  signed  int> 
law. 

Patricia  Harris  went  from  a  civil  right 
lobbyist  who  picketed  Jim  Crow  cafeterias  i 
the  nation’s  capital  in  the  late ’40s  to  a  lawye 
for  the  Justice  Department,  U.S 
Ambassador  to  Luxembourg,  delegate  to  th 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  and  member  of  on 
of  the  most  publicized  law  firms.  Fried 
Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  and  Kempelmar 
District  of  Columbia. 

Another  leading  black  woman  i: 
government  is  Barbara  Watson,  formt 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  an: 
Consular  Affairs  in  our  nation's  capital.  Th 
is  the  highest  position  ever  held  by  a  blac 
person  or  a  woman  in  the  State  Departmen 
Watson  regulated  laws  and  policies  relatin 
to  visas  and  passports  issued  by  the  Unite 
States. 

Two  other  American  women  have  mad 
significant  contributions  to  government 
Constance  Motley  is  a  judge  in  U.S.  Distric 
Court  and  Elizabeth  Koontz.  is  the  pas 
director  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  France 
Perkins,  America’s  first  woman  Cabine 
member,  worked  toward  arousin] 
government  interest  in  black  American  labo 
in  1934. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Angela  Davis  am 
Florence  Kennedy,  three  twentieth  centur 
black  female  political  activists,  have  voicei 
their  opinions  and  fought  a  verbal  wa 
against  the  oppression  of  the  black  race  it 
America.  Davis,  a  former  professor  o 
philosophy,  authored  two  book 
denouncing  white  supremacy  in  Ameria 
after  being  held  in  jail  without  bond  for  ; 
crime  she  allegedly  committed  but  was  late 
acquitted  by  a  California  court. 

Hamer  is  chairman  of  the  Mississipp 
Democratic  Freedom  Party.  Kennedy,  i 
member  of  several  feminist  organizations,  i: 
a  touring  lecturer  who  speaks  out  on  th< 
problems  faced  by  black  Americans,  blac! 
female  Americans  in  particular. 

Dorothy  Height,  national  president  oftht 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  serve: 
as  a  consultant  for  the  U.S.  Department  o 
Labor’s  Office  of  Contract  Compliance.  Sht 
is  a  member  of  the  Commission  o' 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
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Par/cs  helped  put  an  end  to  an  institution  that  prevented 
black  Americans  from  receiving  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 
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Civil  rights  activist  Coretta  Scott  King, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  is  working  on  the  completion  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Center  for  Social 
Change.  She  worked  and  marched  with  her 
husband  during  the  civil  rights  protests  of 
the  sixties  and  continues  to  lecture  on  her 
husband’s  dream. 

Ethel  Payne,  Michelle  Clark  and  Eunice 
Johnson  are  three  black  female  journalists 
who  have  achieved  prominence.  Payne  is 
associate  editor  for  the  Sengstacke 
newspaper  chain,  and  is  known  for  her 
coverage  of  four  presidencies,  two  wars  and 
other  historic  events  in  American  history. 
Her  career  began  in  1950,  when  she  was 
director  of  a  recreational  facility  in  Japan 
while  a  member  of  the  Army’s  Special 
Services.  While  there,  Payne  wrote  detailed 
articles  on  how  black  soldiers  were  unjustly 
booted  out  of  the  armed  services  on  “shaky” 
courtmartials.  She  sent  the  articles  back  to 
the  states  and  the  headlines  of  many 
newspapers  read  “Army  Service  Club 
Director  Says  GI’s  Being  Played  for 


- - - —  Mental 
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Dr.  Chesler  believes  that  the  feminine  role 
causes  a  woman  to  become  sick  rather  than 
the  woman  becoming  sick  of  her  role.  In  her 
book,  Women  &  Madness ,  she  strongly 
criticizes  psychotherapy  institutions  and 
their  treatment  of  female  patients. 

Institution  patients  are  encouraged  to  talk 
to  the  supposedly  superior,  objective 
therapist.  Chesler  says  the  traditional 
therapist  manipulates  the  patient  through  a 
subtle  system  of  rewards  towards  a 
'eacceptance  of  the  dependent  female  role. 

The  framew'ork  from  which  a  psychologist 
ioes  therapy  views  women  traditionally. 
Psychological  theory  usually  defines  a 
voman’s  identity  and  fulfillment  in  terms  of 
narriage,  children  and  vaginal  orgasm. 

Dr.  Eric  Erickson  said,  “I  think  that  much 
>f  a  young  woman’s  identity  is  already 
iefined  in  her  kind  of  attractiveness  and  in 
he  selectivity  of  her  search  for  the  man  by 
vhom  she  wishes  to  be  sought.” 

Freud  proposes  that  disturbed  women 
efuse  to  accept  their  natural  inferiority  to 
len.  Much  of  the  therapeutic  ideology  for 
appiness  and  fulfillment  parallels  the  cause 
f  many  patients’  frustration. 

In  a  1968  study,  clinical  psychologists 


Suckers.” 

Michelle  Clark,  a  young  black  journalist 
of  great  potential,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  while  on  a  newspaper  assignment. 
Although  she  never  received  the  chance  to 
work  to  her  fullest  potential,  her  talent  was 
recognized.  The  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  organized  the 
M  ichelle  Clark  Summer  Program  in  1 968  for 
promising  black  journalists. 

Eunice  Johnson  is  secretary/ treasurer  of 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  the  richest 
black  business  in  America  and  an  invited 
member  of  President  Ford’s  press  club  which 
accompanied  the  president  on  his  recent  trip 
to  China.  She  is  fashion  coordinator  for 
Ebony,  and  she  established  the  Fashion  Fair 
beauty  line  of  fashions  and  cosmetics. 

Although  the  list  is  not  inclusive  of  all 
achievers,  other  well-known  black  American 
women  include  Althea  Gibson,  sports; 
Marian  Anderson,  Billie  Holiday,  Sara 
Vaughn,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Aretha  Franklin 
and  Roberta  Flack,  music;  Pearl  Bailey, 
Ruby  Dee,  theater  and  film. 


Illness 


were  asked  to  list  healthy  characteristics  of 
men,  women  and  adults. 

The  clinicians’  concept  of  a  healthy, 
mature  man  did  not  differ  from  their 
concepts  of  a  healthy  adult.  Conversely, 
clinicians  viewed  a  mature,  healthy  woman 
differently  from  their  adult  concepts. 

A  woman's  mental  problems  are  not 
caused  by  clinical  psychologists.  This  study 
indicates  that  clinicians  hold  the  same 
stereotypes  for  women  as  does  society. 

Perhaps  therapists  should  be  concerned 
about  the  influence  of  the  sex-role 
stereotypes  on  their  professional  advice. 
Does  it  reinforce  social  and  mental  conflict? 

The  disproportionate  ratio  of  mental 
illness  between  men  and  women  calls  for  a 
close  examination  of  the  situations  which 
lead  to  mental  problems.  There  are  strong 
possibilities  that  the  problems  of  mental 
illness  among  women  are  not  all  in  their 
heads.  Perhaps  they  are  outside  the 
individual. 

“My  analyst  told  me  that  I  was  right 
out  of  my  head, 

but  I  said,  ‘Doctor,  I  think  it’s  you 
instead.’” 

— Ross  and  Gray 
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“I  have  a  friend  who  gave  up  a  good  job  to 
rent  a  large  expensive  space  to  work  on  a 
piece  she  was  doing.  She  learned  carpentry 
so  she  could  build  shelves.  She  hired  others 
to  work  for  her.  I  think  it  takes  this  kind  of 
commitment,  this  kind  of  willingness.  I’ve 
heard  women  in  economics  is  the  answer. 
That’s  good  but  women  need  to  commit 
themselves  economically  to  what  they’re 
interested  in.” 

Women  artists  are  not  just  happening 
now.  They  have  been  there,  just  concealed. 
Belinoff  cited  the  example  of  a  young 
women’s  work  which  had  always  been 
attributed  to  the  Dutch  master,  Frans  Hals. 
She  said  she  must  hunt  out  works  by  women 
and  take  her  own  slides  because  most 
women’s  work  has  not  been  catalogued  for 
sale.  What  is  bad,  Belinoff  said,  is  “that  some 
women  are  accepted  which  means  to  the 
male  establishment  they  are  as  good  as  a 
man.  That’s  wrong.” 

The  famous  names  exist,  like  Georgia 
O’Keefe.  Or  Minnie  Evans.  Hardly  any  one 
has  heard  of  Evans,  a  primitive  painter  from 
North  Carolina,  but  her  work  is  everywhere 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  galleries,  Belinoff 
said. 

Hopefully,  UNC  students  will  remember 
their  exposure  to  the  women’s  art  Belinoff 
brought  here.  Artists  who  exhibited  were 
Belinoff,  Robin  Mitchell,  Sherry  Brody, 
Kiki  Sammarcelli,  Robin  Lehrer,  Ann 
Wolken,  Barbara  Roth  and  Jo  Ann  Callis. 


All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end— and  always  because 
better  things  are  in  store.  That’s  the  way  Cathy  and  I  feel 
about  this  last  issue  of  SHE.  We  know  that  a  wonderful 
experience  is  almost  over,  but  we’re  ready  for  new  things; 
and  we’re  excited  that  we’re  leaving  SHE  in  good  hands. 
We’ve  chosen  our  successors,  Lynn  Garren  and  Susan 
Orcutt  as  co-editors  and  Nancy  Gooch  as  managing  editor, 
and  we’re  convinced  that  SHE  is  going  to  be  the  best  ever 
next  year. 

Cathy  and  1  feel  that  we  have  achieved  our  original  goal  of 
making  SHE  editorially  more  positive  and  aesthetically 
more  professional  looking.  We  can  also  report  that  our 
initiation  of  advertising  has  earned  us  about  $300  and  added 
five  extra  pages  to  the  past  two  issues  of  SHE. 

Of  course,  Cathy  and  I  couldn’t  have  accomplished  much 
without  support  from  so  many  people.  We  really  appreciate 
the  many  who  have  written,  researched,  collated, 
distributed,  ran  errands,  taken  pictures,  done  art  work  and 
sold  ads. 

Since  we  mentioned  advertising,  we’d  like  to  tell  you  more 
about  our  business  manager.  Dale  Laws,  who  joined  the  stall 
in  January  and  has  been  in  charge  of  ad  sales. 

Dale  is  a  graduating  senior  specializing  in  the  advertising 
sequence  of  journalism.  She  plans  to  attend  graduate  school 
at  N.C.  State  University  where  she  will  major  in 
International  Development.  She  will  be  focusing  her  studies 
on  politics  and  hopes  to  eventually  do  public  relations  work 
for  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Dale  is  from 
Raleigh  and  lives  at  211  Henderson  St.  where  she  is  a 
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member  of  Phi  Mu  Sorority. 

Two  other  staffers  who  have  worked  especially  hard  this 
semester  are  Marcia  Mangum  and  Nancy  Gooch,  editorial 
assistants.  Both  are  journalism  majors. 

Marcia  transferred  here  from  Appalachian  State 
University  where  she  worked  as  a  reporter  for  The 
Appalachian  newspaper.  Her  other  journalism  experience 
includes  an  internship  at  The  Robbins  Record.  Marcia 
wants  to  combine  her  writing  interest  with  a  career  in  the 
arts.  After  graduation  in  May,  she  will  take  a  summer  job 


Marcia  Mangum,  Dale  Laws,  Nancy  Gooch 


with  The  Hickory  Daily  Record.  Marcia  grew  up  in 
Elizabeth  City  but  her  parents  now  li\  e  in  Gastonia:  she  lives 
at  Tarheel  Mobile  Court. 

Nancy  is  a  junior  who  will  continue  with  SHI  in  an 
editorial  capacity  next  year.  She  has  been  a  copy  editor  for 
The  Daily  Tar  Heel .  and  is  interested  in  editing,  lay-out  and 
public  relations.  Nancy  spends  her  summers  as  a  counselor 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  in  Warren 
County.  She  feels  this  job  has  helped  her  learn  to  deal  with 
people  and  plans  to  use  this  experience  in  journalistic 
pursuits.  Nancy  is  from  Norlina  and  li\es  in  Cobb  Dorm. 

We  can’t  end  this  column  without  telling  you  about  our 
guest  freelance  artist.  Ronni  Komarow .  As  you  w  ill  notice  by 
the  cover,  the  illustrations  and  the  headlines.  Ronni  has  a 
unique  talent.  Ronni  grew'  up  in  Yonkers.  N.Y.  and  received 
a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  drawing  at  Philadelphia 
College  of  the  Arts.  She  is  presently  liv  ing  in  Durham  where 
she  teaches  art  classes  at  the  recreation  department. 

Spring  is  here  and  my  editorship  is  ending.  1  am  personally 
grateful  for  what  SHE  has  meant  to  me  this  year.  Not  only 
has  it  provided  me  with  versatile  journalism  experience  but 
most  important  it  has  opened  the  door  to  some  wondertul 
friendships.  As  I  bid  farewell,  1  am  reminded  ol  Robert 
Frost's  line  “Nothing  gold  can  stay.”  Maybe  not . . .  but  the 
shimmer  of  my  experience  with  SHE  will  be  around  tor  a 
long  time.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  mushy.  1  end  by  saying”l 
love  you  sisters  and  brothers”  and  feel  that  you  hav  e  been  an 
important  part  of  my  growth.  i  - ./ 


